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ARTICLE  I. 

AUTHENTICITY  AND  INSPIRATION  OF  THE 
SCRIPTURES.! 

BY  THE  REV.  JAMES  H.  FAIRCHILD,  D.D.,  EX-PRESIDENT  OF 
OBERLIN  COLLEGE. 

I. 

AUTHENTICITY. 

1.  The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
purport  to  contain  revelations  or  communications  from  God 
to  man.  They  are  a  history  of  his  manifestations  to  the 
race.  No  more  important  question  can  arise  than  this: 
What  place  in  our  study  of  religion  and  theology  are  we  to 
give  to  these  Scriptures.?  Are  they  a  true  record  of  the 
events  and  communications  which  they  present.?  If  they  are 
substantially  correct,  if  the  events  which  they  record  really 
occurred,  then  the  Scriptures  must  be  accepted  as  the  chief 
source  of  our  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  religion.  They  are 
a  revelation  of  God  to  men. 

2.  Our  inquiry  then  is  as  to  the  truth  of  the  Scripture 
record.  But  here  we  need  to  discriminate.  We  have  no 
occasion  to  inquire  as  to  the  truth  of  the  general  ethical 

This  article  consists  of  chapters  vii.  and  ix.  from  a  forthcoming  vol¬ 
ume  comprising  the  lectures  upon  Systematic  Theology  which  President 
Fairchild  has  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  his  classes. — Eds.] 
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teachings  of  the  Scriptures ;  for  example,  the  ten  command¬ 
ments,  or  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  or  of  other  prominent 
statements  of  ethical  principles.  We  know  these  to  be  true, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case.  That  they  come  to  us  by  God’s 
direct  intervention,  is  an  interesting  and  important  fact;  but 
this  is  not  essential  to  our  conviction  of  their  truth.  We 
know  the  Scriptures  to  be  ethically  true,  by  a  direct  survey 
of  their  contents. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  the  great  essential  doctrines 
of  religion  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  They  are  seen  to  be 
true  in  their  own  light.  That  God  exists,  the  creator  and 
ruler  of  the  universe,  infinite  in  wisdom  and  power,  and  per¬ 
fect  in  goodness;  that  men  come  under  the  law  of  obligation, 
the  law  of  God,  and  are  responsible  to  him  in  reference  to 
all  their  conduct ;  that  they  are  bound  to  reverence  and  wor¬ 
ship  him,  to  love  him  supremely,  and  their  neighbors  as 
themselves — these  great  doctrines  we  know  to  be  true.  A 
revelation  may  give  higher  motives  to  the  performance  of 
these  duties,  but  does  not  change  the  obligation.  These 
fundamental  points  of  doctrine  and  of  duty  are  not  involved 
in  our  inquiry  as  to  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  essential  point  of  the  inquiry  is,  are  the  Scriptures 
historical!)’  true.^  Is  the  record  which  they  give  of  the 
manifestations  of  God  to  men,  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  in  the  advent  and  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ,  an  authentic  and  reliable  record.^  Are  the  Scriptures 
essentially  true  as  history But  here  let  us  observe  that 
absolute  truthfulness  is  not  necessarily  required.  If  the 
Scriptures  are  essentially  true — that  is,  true  as  other  ancient 
historical  writings,  then  they  contain  a  revelation  from  God, 
and  we  have  a  revealed  religion. 

3.  Again,  the  received  Scriptures  are  composed  of 
many  parts.  W’e  have  not  only  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New,  the  first  containing  the  ancient  Hebrew  writings,  the 
last  the  later  Greek  writings,  but  these  again  are  made  up 
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of  many  books,  sixty-six  in  all,  written  by  different  authors, 
in  different  ages,  some  more  distinctly  connected  with  the 
history  of  God’s  manifestations  than  others,  each  book  hav¬ 
ing  its  own  special  evidence,  and  resting  on  its  own  founda¬ 
tion.  The  truth  or  falsity  of  one  of  these  books  does  not 
necessarily  involve  the  others.  We  might  not  be  able  to 
establish  the  truth  of  a  score  of  these,  and  still  the  essential 
historical  truth  of  the  Scriptures  might  stand.  Indeed,  if 
one  of  the  Gospels  can  be  shown  to  be  historically  true, 
then  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  has  come  into  the  world, 
and  Christianity  is  established  as  a  divinely  revealed  religion. 

It  is  true  that  if  one  of  the  Gospels  be  historically  true 
then  other  large  portions  of  the  Scriptures  must  be  also 
true,  and  there  can  be  very  little  question  about  any  essen¬ 
tial  portion;  and  Christianity  cannot  be  invalidated  by  setting 
aside  any  less  essential  part.  We  must  not  confound  the 
question  of  the  essential  historical  truthfulness  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  with  the  determination  of  what  is  called  the  sacred 
canon;  that  is,  the  settlement  of  the  question,  what  books 
are  to  be  accepted  as  belonging  to  the  sacred  record.  The 
determination  of  the  canon  is  an  important  work;  but  any 
doubt  which  may  attach  to  this  question  does  not  pertain  to 
the  fundamental  question  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  or  of  Christianity  itself.  The  determination  of  the 
canon  belongs  to  Biblical  literature  rather  than  to  theology 
proper. 

4.  We  are  not  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  unity  and 
interdependence  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Scriptures  are 
such  that  if  any  considerable  or  characteristic  portion  be 
accepted  as  true,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  question  the  rest; 
and  nothing  is  made  against  Christianity  by  such  question 
ing.  Admit  the  Gospels,  then  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  Epistles  follow.  The  New  Testament  carries  with 
it  the  Old,  and  either  of  these  essential  parts  gives  us  re¬ 
vealed  religion,  with  all  its  essential  doctrines. 
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5.  In  our  inquiry  as  to  the  historical  truthfulness  of 
the  Scriptures,  it  is  better  to  begin  with  the  New  Testament, 
especially  with  the  Gospels.  They  come  nearer  to  us  in 
time,  and  thus  are  more  fully  connected  with  the  historical 
period.  The  facts  they  present  are  more  accessible  to  us. 
It  will  be  easy  to  pass  from  the  New  Testament  to  the  Old. 
This  is  the  natural  method,  but  not  the  necessary  one.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  find  sufficient  direct  evidence  of  the 
historical  credibility  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  materials 
for  such  an  argument  are  abundant,  and  modern  research  is 
continually  adding  to  our  resources  in  this  direction. 

6.  The  primary  question  then  is,  are  the  historical 
books  of  the  New  Testament  a  truthful  record  of  events.^ 
Are  they  reliable  history.?  In  pursuing  this  inquiry  we  can 
only  touch  the  salient  points  and  present  a  mere  outline  of 
the  argument.  To  expand  these  points,  or  present  them 
minutely,  would  furnish  work  for  an  entire  theological  course. 
It  would  require  a  volume  for  each  prominent  point  in  the 
argument. 

The  inquiry  might  here  be  made,  why  single  out  these 
ancient  writings  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures,  as  the 
objects  of  investigation,  rather  than  other  sacred  books 
which  exist  in  the  world — the  Vedas  of  the  Brahmin,  the 
Zend-Avesta  of  the  Parsee,  the  Soutras  of  the  Buddhist, 
the  Koran  of  the  Mohammedan.?  The  answer  is,  simply, 
because  of  the  importance  of  the  contents  of  these  Greek 
and  Hebrew  Scriptures.  No  other  books  can  compare  with 
them,  in  this  respect.  The  other  books,  in  comparison,  are 
not  historical  to  any  considerable  extent,  and  are  not  weighty 
in  their  contents.  It  matters  little  what  their  origin  may 
be.  We  will  accept  them  for  what  they  are  worth;  and 
this  seems  to  be  very  little.  The  highest  compliment  that 
can  be  offered  to  any  of  these  books  is  to  find  some  faint 
resemblance,  in  some  minute  portion,  to  a  passage  of  our 
sacred  Scriptures.  If  we  have  any  books  that  come  with 
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-divine  authority,  and  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
world,  they  are  the  books  of  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

7.  It  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  historical 
truth  of  the  Gospels,  that  for  ages  they  have  been  received 
as  history,  and  that  this  reception  began  in  the  region  where 
the  events  are  said  to  have  occurred,  and  in  the  same  age, 
or  as  near  to  it  as  research  can  bring  us.  Their  historical 
truthfulness  is  the  natural  explanation  of  this  fact.  Such  a 
fact  throws  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  objector;  he  must 
ascribe  some  other  origin  for  the  books  than  their  historical 
truthfulness.  He  must  maintain  that  they  are  a  fiction,  com¬ 
posed  for  entertainment,  or  with  a  sinister  purpose,  to  im¬ 
pose  a  false  religion  upon  men;  or  they  are  the  natural  out¬ 
growth  of  a  religious  enthusiasm.  Some  such  theory  must  be 
maintained  by  one  who  denies  the  truthfulness  of  the  Script¬ 
ures;  but  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  mere  hypothesis,  utterly  im¬ 
probable  in  itself  and  unsustained  by  any  evidence.  Con¬ 
siderations  like  the  following  set  aside  forever  such  a  hypo¬ 
thesis. 

(i)  The  books  are  ancient  and  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  times  of  the  events  which  they  record.  Very  ancient 
manuscripts  of  the  books  are  found,  proving  the  existence 
of  the  books  as  early  as  A.  D.  350.  Translations  into  the 
Latin  and  Syriac  were  made  near  the  close  of  the  second 
century.  The  Peshito,  a  Syriac  version,  is  traced  back  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  century.  The  Latin  Vulgate,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century,  was  rendered  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  great  variety  of  Latin  texts  then  in  existence. 

References  to  the  books,  and  quotations  from  them,  can 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  Origen,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Tertullian,  Irenaeus,  and  Justin  Martyr,  showing  that  the 
books  were  in  existence,  and  were  widely  diffused,  and  relied 
upon  as  authority,  as  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  second 
century.  So  wide  a  diffusion,  in  that  age,  would  have  re¬ 
quired  all  the  time  available  between  the  middle  of  the  first 
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and  of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Thus  the 
books  are  sufficiently  ancient  to  justify  the  claim  that  they 
were  written  by  men  familiar  with  the  facts,  and  associated 
with  Christ  and  the  Apostles. 

(2)  The  style  and  matter  of  the  books  connect  them 
with  the  period  and  the  country,  and  the  surroundings  in 
which  Jesus  Christ  must  have  lived.  This  gives  them  a  his¬ 
torical  character,  and  shows  that  they  were  written  by  men 
familiar  with  the  facts. 

In  the  first  place  the  language,  or  dialect,  is  peculiar. 
It  is  Hebraistic  Greek,  used  in  Palestine  by  men  of  Hebrew 
culture  who  had  learned  Greek.  This  dialect  disappeared 
with  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  the  Romans.  There  was 
no  call  for  it  after  the  first  century. 

Again,  the  geographical  references  show  such  familiarity 
with  the  country  as  could  come  only  from  residence  in  it. 
These  references  are  numerous  and  minute,  easy  to  a  resi¬ 
dent,  but  impossible  even  to  a  learned  man  of  another  coun¬ 
try,  or  another  age.  Our  most  cultivated  writers  go  astray 
when  speaking  of  a  distant  land.  The  researches  of  many 
ages  have  verified  these  references. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  historical  references;  their 
exactness  has  been  proved.  They  are  abundant,  involving 
various  nations  besides  the  Jewish,  namely,  the  Egyptians, 
Arabians,  Persians,  Scythians  and  Romans.  The  accuracy 
of  these  references  proves  that  the  writers  were  in  contact 
with  these  nationalities,  and  obtained  their  knowledge 
directly,  not  by  studying  them  at  a  distance.  This  general 
statement  must  of  course  be  vague ;  particulars  would  be 
more  satisfactory  and  impressive. 

Still  again,  the  archaeology  of  the  books,  their  refer¬ 
ences  to  habits  and  customs,  domestic,  social  and  public,  are 
too  numerous,  minute,  and  accurate,  to  be  explained  upon 
any  supposition  but  that  of  familiar,  personal  acquaintance, 
on  the  part  of  the  writers.  Designations  of  divisions  of 
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time,  of  weights  and  measures,  Jewish,  Grecian,  Roman,  are 
all  accurate  and  in  place;  and  the  mingled  civilizations  of 
the  time  and  the  country  made  this  a  very  complicated  prob¬ 
lem.  In  such  particulars  the  best  trained  writers  fail,  when 
speaking  of  things  with  which  they  are  not  familiar  by  life¬ 
long  association.  The  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
indeed  of  the  Scriptures  generally,  are  specially  open  to 
these  tests  because  they  are  historical  and  treat  abundantly 
of  men  and  things,  of  times  and  persons.  In  this  respect 
they  differ  from  other  sacred  books,  which  indulge  chiefly  in 
dreams  and  visions  and  speculations. 

These  considerations  prove  beyond  question,  that  the 
writers  lived  in  the  time,  and  the  land,  of  the  events  which 
they  profess  to  record.  Their  works  have  the  character  of 
history. 

8.  But  our  chief  interest  gathers  about  the  question 
of  the  historical  reality  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  books  give 
his  character  and  teaching  and  career;  is  this  genuine  his¬ 
tory.?  Did  such  a  being  appear  upon  this  earth,  and  pursue 
essentially  the  career  which  the  Gospels  ascribe  to  him.? 
We  must  answer  this  question  affirmatively,  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons : — 

(i)  The  character  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  human  inven¬ 
tion.  The  reality  alone  can  account  for  the  presentation. 
It  was  too  elevated  to  be  even  comprehended  by  his  disciples 
who  walked  with  him.  The  character  has  stood  for  ages  a 
mark  for  criticism,  with  every  motive  on  the  part  of  men  to 
disparage  and  vilify  it;  yet  it  has  never  been  successfully 
challenged.  The  modern  attempts  to  depreciate  it  are  all 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  we  must  allow  nothing 
supernatural  in  the  person  and  origin  of  Jesus.  This  is  a 
baseless  assumption,  utterly  a,t  war  with  the  true  spirit  of 
inquiry.  The  character,  as  it  stands,  vindicates  itself;  and 
Christians  and  unbelievers  alike  have,  through  all  the  ages, 
acknowledged  its  perfection.  We  can  see  the  beauty  when 
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placed  before  us;  we  could  not  originate,  or  carry  out,  the 
conception.  The  absolute  purity  of  motive,  the  absence  of 
the  least  semblance  of  self-exaltation;  the  calm  dignity  of 
his  bearing,  never  marred  by  a  hasty  or  ill-considered  word 
or  look;  this  dignity  and  simplicity  maintained  in  all  emer¬ 
gencies;  his  marvelous  power,  never  used  for  display  or  for 
any  private  end;  his  deeds  always  appropriate  to  his  position 
and  claims;  his  words  so  fit  and  profound  and  weighty;  his 
divine  meekness  and  gentleness,  coupled  with  a  majestic 
weight  and  firmness  of  character — all  these,  we  can  see,  are 
just  as  they  should  have  been;  and  then  his  death,  to  human 
estimation  so  shameful  and  forbidding,  but  majestic  and  glori¬ 
ous  in  the  outcome — the  whole  scene  sustained  and  carried 
through  with  absolutely  perfect  consistency  and  propriety, 
— what  human  thought  could  invent  such  a  character  and 
career } 

(2)  The  utterances  of  Jesus  are  just  as  impossible,  as  a 
human  invention,  as  his  character  and  life.  No  one  could 
devise  them,  without  such  wisdom  and  spiritual  insight  as 
characterized  him.  They  impressed  men  at  the  time:  “All 
bare  him  witness,  and  wondered  at  the  gracious  words 
which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth;”  “They  were  astonished 
at  his  doctrine;  for  he  taught  them  as  one  having  author¬ 
ity,  and  riot  as  the  scribes;”  “Never  man  spake  like  this 
man.”  The  words  of  Jesus  have  been  the  delight  and  the 
surprise  and  inspiration  of  all  ages.  What  impostor  or 
enthusiast  uttered  them.?  For,  if  there  was  no  real  Jesus, 
some  man  produced  these  sermons  and  parables,  and  all  the 
utterances  which  contain  the  very  substance  and  essence  of 
spiritual  truth.  Who  invented  the  sermon  on  the  mount, 
or  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  or  the  Lord’s  prayer,  or 
the  discourse  of  Jesus  with  his  disciples  at  the  supper,  or 
his  last  prayer.?  The  men  did  not  live,  and  have  never 
lived,  that  could  give  us  these  treasures.  They  are  not  an 
invention. 
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(3)  The  marvelous  combination  of  the  human  and  the 
divine  in  the  presentation  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  not  a  human 
invention.  The  idea  of  a  demigod  is  not  remote  from 
human  thought.  It  characterizes  the  ancient  mythology,  but 
the  result  is  merely  a  man  with  some  unusual  attributes, 
some  extravagance  of  action  or  character,  like  Hercules  or 
Vulcan;  but  such  a  blending  of  the  divine  and  the  human, 
of  the  infinite  and  the  finite  as  we  find  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ,  is  beyond  man’s  devising.  He  seems  to  hold 
nature  in  his  hand — “commands  the  wind  and  the  sea  and 
they  obey  him;”  yet  he  yields  to  violence  and  death  like 
any  mortal.  He  places  himself  by  the  side  of  God  in  exal¬ 
tation  and  wisdom  ;  “All  things  that  the  Father  hath  are 
mine;”  “Neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  save  the 
Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him;”  “That 
all  men  should  honor  the  Son,  even  as  they  honor  the  Father. 
He  that  honoreth  not  the  Son  honoreth  not  the  Father 
which  hath  sent  him;”  still  he  prays,  “if  it  be  possible,  let 
this  cup  pass  from  me;  nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as 
thou  wilt.”  He  admits  his  limitations, — “But  of  that  day 
and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  which 
are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father.” 

The  terms  Son  of  man  and  Son  of  God,  are  used  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  Jesus  Christ,  with  a  delicacy  and  discrimination 
that  could  not  be  expected  in  a  fiction.  Jesus  calls  himself 
the  Son  of  man,  when  his  divinity  is  implied,  and  his  human¬ 
ity  affirmed.  His  disciples  never  called  him  the  Son  of  man. 
Peter  says,  “We  believe  and  are  sure  that  thou  art  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God.”  Jesus  calls  himself  the  Son  of 
God  when  he  wishes  to  affirm  his  divine  nature  to  one  who 
has  not  known  him,  as  to  the  man  born  blind:  “Dost  thou 
believe  on  the  Son  of  God  }  ”  But  when  he  calls  himself 
the  Son  of  man,  he  does  not  speak  simply  as  a  man,  but 
with  claims  to  all  divine  prerogatives ;  “The  Son  of  man 
hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins;”  “The  Son  of  man  is 
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Lord  even  of  the  Sabbath  day;”  “The  Son  of  man  shall 
come  in  his  glory,  and  all  his  holy  angels  with  him  “  Ex¬ 
cept  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood, 
ye  have  no  life  in  you.”  The  usage  is  very  remarkable  and 
profoundly  discriminating,  true  to  nature  and  to  the  facts, 
but  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  fiction  or  human  invention. 
In  the  presence  of  the  facts  the  usage  takes  care  of  itself. 
As  an  invention  it  could  not  appear.  Multitudes  read  the 
Scriptures  without  observing  it.  No  such  conception  as 
that  of  the  divine  and  the  human  in  Jesus,  ever  entered  the 
imagination  of  men.  The  Gospels  scarcely  state  it  dogmati¬ 
cally.  They  contain  it,  wrought  into  their  very  substance. 
It  must  have  been  a  sublime  reality.  From  these  consider¬ 
ations,  which  might  be  greatly  extended,  we  are  compelled 
to  accept  the  historical  reality  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  nature, 
his  character,  his  teachings,  his  career.  As  a  fiction,  the 
Christ  of  the  Gospels  is  an  impossibility. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  never  suspected  of  any  bias  toward 
Christianity,  in  his  Essays  on  Religion  (page  245),  writes  as 
follows:  “It  is  of  no  use  to  say  that  Christ  as  exhibited  in 
the  Gospels  is  not  historical,  and  that  we  know  not  how 
much  of  what  is  admirable  has  been  superadded  by  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  his  followers.  The  tradition  of  followers  suffices 
to  insert  any  number  of  marvels,  and  may  have  inserted  all 
the  miracles  reputed  to  have  been  wrought  by  Christ;  but 
who  among  his  disciples,  or  among  their  proselytes,  were 
capable  of  inventing  the  sayings  ascribed  to  Jesus,  or  of 
imagining  the  life  and  character  revealed  in  the  Gospels.^ 
Certainly  not  the  fishermen  of  Galilee;  as  certainly  not  St. 
Paul,  whose  character  and  idiosyncrasies  are  of  a  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  sort.  Still  less  the  early  Christian  writers,  in  whom 
nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  all  the  good  which  was 
in  them  was  derived,  as  they  always  professed,  from  a  higher 
source.” 

(4)  Still  further,  when  we  contemplate  the  doctrines  of 
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the  New  Testament — its  ethical  and  religious  teachings,  we 
find  them  too  exalted  for  human  invention.  Regard  them 
as  proceeding  from  a  being  as  exalted  and  perfect  as  Jesus, 
and  they  are  explained;  any  other  explanation  fails.  Where 
were  the  men  to  devise  such  a  system  of  truth — of  religion 
and  morality,  placed  in  exact  adjustment  to  each  other,  and 
in  their  true  dependence,  giving  us  a  morality  for  all  time, 
touching  the  very  foundation  principles  of  righteousness, 
never  mistaking  the  formal  or  technical  for  the  real;  and  a 
religion  simple,  wholesome,  reasonable,  and  natural,  placing 
God  upon  the  throne  of  the  universe,  infinite  in  power,  wis¬ 
dom  and  goodness — an  infinite  Father,  and  making  religious 
duty  to  consist  in  a  hearty  obedience  to  his  commands,  with¬ 
out  a  trace  of  formalism  or  asceticism }  All  this  is  reasonable, 
and  commends  itself  to  the  human  understanding  when  it  is 
presented.  But  whence  came  the  discernment  to  apprehend 
and  present  these  truths.? 

The  great  principles  of  righteousness  are  unquestionably 
within  the  reach  of  the  human  understanding;  and  they  have 
been  stated  at  times  with  more  or  less  of  success.  But  the 
multiform  applications  of  these  in  practical  duty,  and  life, 
without  failure  or  aberration — whence  came  all  this.?  There 
was  no  civilization,  or  system  of  philosophy,  from  which  it 
could  spring.  There  were  no  men  who  could  devise  and 
present  it.  It  was  not  an  invention,  but  it  came  to  us  with 
the  great  teacher,  Jesus  Christ.  Here  was  its  historical 
origin,  and  there  is  no  other  possible  explanation.  The 
morality  and  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  pre¬ 
sent  similar  characteristics  and  claims. 

9.  When  we  come  to  contemporary  historians  we  find 
comparatively  little  light  upon  Jesus  and  the  apostles.  Sue¬ 
tonius,  Tacitus,  and  Pliny  the  younger,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  first  century,  and  the  first  of  the  second,  briefly  refer  to 
the  Christians  as  “a  mischievous  sect.”  Suetonius  speaks 
of  them  as  punished  by  Nero.  Tacitus  does  the  same,  and 
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speaks  of  Christus,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  as  put  to  death 
in  Judea  by  the  procurator,  Pontius  Pilate.  Pliny  was  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  found  Christians  around 
him  in  great  numbers.  He  wrote  an  account  of  them  to 
Trajan,  asking  what  he  should  do  with  them.  He  describes 
their  habits  of  worship,  as  he  had  learned  them  from  those 
who  had  renounced  Christianity:  “On  a  certain  day  of  the 
week  they  gathered  together,  before  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
and  sung  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  to  a  God.  At  a  later  hour 
they  gathered  again,  and  took  a  simple  meal  together,  and 
took  an  oath  together,  not  to  commit  any  crime,  but  to 
abstain  from  all  crimes,  as  theft,  robbery,  adultery.” 

Josephus,  a  Jew  associated  with  the  Roman  generals 
that  made  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  destroyed 
Jerusalem,  must  have  known  something  of  Christ  and  of 
Christians.  But  the  only  paragraph  in  his  writings  that 
speaks  of  Christ  is  generally  supposed  to  be  spurious:  “Now 
there  was  about  this  time,  Jesus,  a  wise  man  (if  it  be  lawful 
to  call  him  a  man,  for  he  was  a  doer  of  wonderful  works),  a 
teacher  of  such  men  as  receive  the  truth  with  pleasure.  He 
drew  over  to  him  both  many  of  the  Jews  and  many  of  the 
Gentiles.  He  was  the  Christ,  and  when  Pilate,  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  principal  men  among  us,  had  condemned  him 
to  the  cross,  those  that  loved  him  at  first  did  not  forsake 
him,  for  he  appeared  to  them  alive  again  the  third  day,  as 
the  divine  prophets  had  foretold  these  and  a  thousand  other 
wonderful  things  concerning  him.  And  the  tribe  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  so  named  from  him,  are  not  extinct  at  this  day.” 
(Ant.  1 8,  3,  3.)  Those  who  regard  this  passage  from  Jose¬ 
phus  as  spurious,  do  it  on  the  assumption  that  if  he  had 
been  willing  to  say  so  much  of  Christ  and  Christians,  he 
would  have  said  more.  Thus,  written  history  gives  us  little 
light. 

But  the  great  fact  that  Christianity,  starting  from  that 
centre,  spread  over  all  the  Western  world,  and  changed  the 
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whole  tide  of  history,  requires,  as  an  explanation,  such 
events  as  those  which  the  Gospels  record.  Christendom 
proves  the  historical  reality  of  Christ,  and  confirms  the  New 
Testament  history.  Whence  came  that  change  upon  the 
world  from  paganism  and  Judaism  to  Christianity.^  If  we 
had  no  New  Testament  history,  we  should  be  obliged  to 
assume  essentially  the  facts  which  that  history  presents. 
The  Gospels  explain  Christendom,  its  origin,  its  extension, 
its  institutions  and  monuments,  and  its  entire  history.  Aside 
from  these  there  is  no  explanation,  and  can  be  none. 

Suggestion  has  sometimes  been  made  that  the  books 
produced  Christendom.  This  is  impossible;  fiction  has  no 
such  power.  The  books  and  Christendom  alike,  sprung 
from  the  facts,  from  the  history.  The  New  Testament,  then, 
is  historically  true,  and  Christianity  is  the  true  religion, 
divinely  set  forth  in  the  person  and  teaching  and  work  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Nothing  more  can  be  needed  to  vindicate  the 
historical  reality  of  Christ  and  the  essential  truthfulness 
of  the  Gospels.  Judaism  and  the  Jews  sustain  a  similar 
relation  to  the  Old  Testament.  The  existence  of  the  Jews 
to-day,  with  their  ideas  and  traditions,  is  proof  of  the  Old 
Testament;  that  history  is  the  only  explanation  of  their 
existence.  The  land  of  Palestine  is  the  “tenter  bar”  to 
which  this  double  web  of  history  fits.  The  books  and  the 
land  belong  together. 

II. 

INSPIRATION. 

I.  The  question  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures 
is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  their  truthfulness.  The  Bible 
might  be  true,  like  a  history  of  the  United  States  or  a  work 
on  science,  and  still  not  be  inspired.  If  the  Bible  is  true  as 
history,  it  contains  revelations — divine  communications,  such 
as  the  messages  of  the  prophets,  and  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 
A  true  Bible,  uninspired,  would  be  an  honest  and  intelligent 
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record  of  the  communications  of  God  to  the  people,  through 
Moses  and  the  prophets  ;  and  of  the  words,  deeds  and  life, 
of  Jesus  and  of  his  disciples  ;  such  as  intelligent  and  truth- 
loving  men  might  have  written — a  record  like  that  which 
Xenophon  gives  of  Socrates,  or  Tacitus  of  Agricola  ;  honest 
and  true  records  which  give  us  a  generally  correct  idea  of 
the  facts  they  undertake  to  present.  Any  honest  record  of 
the  Saviour’s  life  and  teaching  would  be  valuable  and  precious 
to  us.  If  there  were  even  to  come  among  us  a  man  who 
had  seen  Jesus,  and  heard  his  words,  how  we  should  gather 
about  him,  and  ask  him  to  repeat  ‘all  he  knew  !  But  a  full 
record,  such  as  the  Evangelists  have  given,  is  vastly  more 
valuable.  Next  in  value  to  an  inspired  gospel,  would  be  an 
uninspired  gospel,  essentially  true  as  history. 

2.  The  truth  of  Christianity — its  claim  upon  us  as  a 
revealed  religion,  does  not  turn  upon  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures.  If  one  of  the  Gospels  be  true,  as  ordinary  his¬ 
tory,  Christianity  is  true.  God  has  revealed  himself  to  men. 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Emmanuel,  has  come  into  the  world. 

The  question  of  inspiration,  therefore,  does  not  concern 
the  unbeliever.  We  do  not  need  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
him.  It  is  a  question  which  properly  belongs  to  believers, 
and  is  not  vital  to  the  claims  of  Christianity.  Christianity 
is  historically  proved,  without  reference  to  inspiration.  It  is 
reasonable  to  act  upon  facts  resting  upon  common  history, 
without  inspiration.  By  such  evidence  we  govern  our  con¬ 
duct  in  all  ordinary  affairs.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  maintain 
the  idea  that  we  must  defend  inspiration  against  the  unbe¬ 
liever. 

3.  What  then,  more  exactly,  is  the  question  of  inspi¬ 
ration  It  is  this  :  Were  the  sacred  writers  specially  aided 
by  the  divine  Spirit  in  making  their  record  of  the  facts  and 
truths  which  they  presented  }  Are  the  Scriptures  merely  an 
ordinary  human  record  of  these  facts,  or  are  they  the  result 
of  special  divine  aid  granted  to  the  writers  The  doctrirte 
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of  the  church  has  always  been  that  the  sacred  writers  were 
inspired — divinely  guided.  There  have  been  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  manner,  and  the  degree,  of  the  inspiration  ; 
none  as  to  the  essential  fact. 

4.  How  shall  the  fact  of  inspiration  be  determined  or 
investigated }  Two  lines  of  inquiry  open  to  us.  First,  we 
may  look  at  the  work,  and  see  the  result.  If  the  writers 
were  supernaturally  aided,  their  work  may  be  expected  to 
show  it  ;  and  it  is  not  presumption  for  us  to  use  our  judg¬ 
ment  upon  the  question.  We  know,  in  general,  what  mere 
human  intelligence  and  ability  can  accomplish  ;  and  if  these 
books  transcend  such  ability  or  wisdom,  we  shall  be  very 
likely  to  discover  the  fact.  When  we  stand  before  a  work  of 
art,  we  can  judge  whether  it  exhibits  unusual  power  and 
genius,  without  possessing  any  such  genius  ourselves.  It  is 
proper,  then,  for  us  to  come  to  the  Scriptures  with  this  in¬ 
quiry  :  Do  they  indicate  supernatural  aid  in  their  character 
and  style  ? 

Secondly,  we  can  inquire  what  these  writers  themselves 
thought  about  the  matter.  They  were  honest  and  earnest 
men,  of  well-balanced  judgment.  Did  they  regard  them¬ 
selves  as  inspired  ?  Do  the  Scriptures  themselves,  in  any  of 
their  statements,  sustain  the  idea  of  inspiration  ?  In  either 
of  these  two  ways  we  may  obtain  light  on  the  question. 

5.  To  follow  out  the  first  method:  if  the  Scriptures 
were  not  inspired,  what  would  be  their  character.^  They 
would  be,  in  the  main,  historically  true.  The  writers  were 
honest  and  capable  men,  and  believed  what  they  wrote. 
They  were  in  the  midst  of  the  events,  and  knew  whereof 
they  affirmed.  They  were  fair  witnesses  ;  hence  the  record 
of  the  Gospels  would  be,  in  the  main,  true,  without  inspira¬ 
tion. 

But  again,  if  the  writers  were  controlled  chiefly  by  their 
own  impulse  to  write,  and  exercised  simply  their  own  facul¬ 
ties,  these  records  would  contain  a  considerable  admixture 
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of  mere  human  utterance — an  expression  of  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  and  speculations  of  the  writers  themselves. 
They  would  entertain  us  with  their  own  ideas  and  reflections. 
There  is  no  subject  on  which  men  are  more  inclined  to  spec¬ 
ulate  than  upon  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  religion.  An 
uninspired  Gospel  would  give  us  Christ’s  life  and  works  and 
words,  as  men  could  understand  and  present  them  ;  and  we 
might  expect  to  find,  in  addition,  a  considerable  admixture 
of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  and  personal  views  of  the  wri¬ 
ters  themselves — things  more  or  less  reasonable;  but  some 
of  them  out  of  place,  and  requiring  correction,  or  limitation. 
The  collective  judgment  of  the  Church  would  naturally 
detect  and  drop  these  portions  ;  not  drop  them  from  the 
record,  but  from  acceptance  and  regard.  There  would  be 
parts  which  we  should  regard  as  Matthew’s  personal  opin¬ 
ions,  or  John’s  imperfect  conceptions. 

6.  But  what  are  the  facts  in  reference  to  these  Gos¬ 
pels.^  They  are  simply  transparent  exhibitions  of  the  words 
and  deeds  of  Jesus.  They  set  him  before  us,  just  as  he 
stood  before  the  writers,  and  enable  us  to  see  him  as  he  was. 
They  give  us  Jesus  without  note  or  comment  of  their  own. 
We  see  nothing  of  Matthew,  or  Mark,  or  Luke,  or  John; 
nothing  but  the  Master,  in  the  simplicity  and  beauty  and 
majesty  of  his  character.  It  would  be  human  to  eulogize 
and  magnify  and  glorify  him.  We  find  scarce  a  word  of 
this.  To  let  us  see  him  as  he  was,  seems  to  them  the  high¬ 
est  eulogy.  It  would  have  been  human  to  stigmatize  his 
enemies,  to  characterize  them  as  they  deserved.  But  we 
find  no  word  of  railing  or  reproach  or  bitterness.  The  facts 
are  set  forth,  and  the  world  is  left  to  judge  between  Jesus 
and  his  enemies.  It  would  have  been  human  to  comment 
on  his  discourses  and  parables,  and  to  expatiate  on  his 
miracles;  to  speak  of  the  profound  impression  made  by  his 
words  and  deeds.  These  human  elements  are  not  found  in 
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the  Gospels;  and  it  must  be  a  higher  than  human  wisdom 
that  has  guarded  them  from  such  additions. 

Th.e  disciples,  in  their  imperfect  enlightenment,  and  low 
worldly  views,  often  misunderstood  Jesus.  They  could  not 
grasp  his  lofty  character  and  mission.  Some  of  the  plainest 
statements  in  reference  to  his  death  and  resurrection,  several 
times  repeated,  they  could  not  receive.  How  came  they  at 
length  to  understand  that  character,  so  as  to  give  it  in  its 
beauty  and  power,  without  addition  or  abatement?  The 
wisdom  was  more  than  human.  A  similar  argument  could 
be  brought  to  bear  in  reference  to  other  leading  portions  of 
the  Scriptures,  as  the  books  of  Moses  and  the  propliets. 

7.  Now  let  us  inquire  what  direct  intimation  there  is, 
in  the  Scriptures,  of  this  inspiration.  Here  the  argument 
must  assume  the  general  truthfulness  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  we  have  already  ascertained. 

First,  we  have  the  Saviour’s  promise  of  the  incoming  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  spiritual  enlightenment  to  result 
from  this;  John  xiv.  26,  “But  the  Comforter,  which  is  the 
Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he 
shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  re¬ 
membrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you.”  John  xvi.  13, 
“When  he,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is  come,  he  will  guide  you 
into  all  truth.  .  .  .  He  shall  take  of  mine  and  show  it 

unto  you.”  Luke  xxiv.  49,  “  And  behold  I  send  the  promise 
of  my  Father  upon  you;  but  tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  until  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high.”  These 
are  direct,  comprehensive,  promises  to  his  disciples,  of  inspi¬ 
ration.  The  fulfillment  of  these  promises  began  with  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  followed 
them  through  all  their  work.  Their  ideas  and  utterances 
were  exalted  by  that  bestowment.  From  that  day  on,  they 
were  inspired  men,  and  they  spake  and  taught  in  wonderful 
contrast  with  the  stupidity  and  crudity  which  had  before 
characterized  them.  Peter  before  the  council,  urging  his 
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right  and  duty  to  speak  what  he  had  heard  and  seen,  was  a 
very  different  man  from  Peter  as  he  appeared  before  this 
heavenly  baptism. 

In  Matthew  x.  19-20,  we  have  another  less  general 
promise  of  inspiration:  “But  when  they  deliver  you  up,  take 
no  thought  how  or  \vhat  ye  shall  speak;  for  it  shall  be  given 
you  in  that  same  hour  what  ye  shall  speak.  P'or  it  is  not 
ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  leather  which  speaketh 
in  you.”  They  were  to  be  inspired,  on  these  important 
occasions,  in  the  defense  of  the  Gospel — not  to  save  their 
own  lives;  this  was  not  their  anxiety;  and  they  were  dis¬ 
tinctly  told  that  this  would  not  be  the  result.  They  were  to 
speak  in  defense  of  the  truth;  to  make  such  a  presentation 
as  would  tend  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel.  This  was 
Paul’s  satisfaction  in  speaking  of  his  own  imprisonment,  and 
.the  defense  he  was  enabled  to  make  (Phil.  i.  12).  I'or  this 
purpose  inspiration  was  promised;  and  thus  the  promise 
would  imply  a  wider  application,  and  would  cover  the  case 
of  public  teaching,  and  of  writing  the  Gospel  for  coming 
generations. 

The  writers  of  the  Gospels  seem  never  to  refer  to  their 
own  inspiration;  nor,  in  general,  do  the  Scripture  writers  fall 
back  upon  a  claim  of  inspiration,  to  secure  acceptance  of 
their  writings.  They  present  their  message,  and  let  it  speak 
for  itself.  In  i  Cor.  i.  12-13,  Ikml  seems  distinctly  to  make 
the  claim  for  himself,  and  perhaps  for  his  fellow-apostles: 
“Now  we  have  received,  not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the 
Spirit  which  is  of  God;  that  we  might  know  the  things  that 
are  freely  given  to  us  of  God.  Which  things  also  we  speak, 
not  in  the  words  which  man’s  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth,  comparing  spiritual  things  with 
spiritual.”  In  Gal.  i.  i  i-i  2,  he  claims  revelation  for  him¬ 
self,  as  well  as  inspiration.  “I  certify  you,  brethren,  that 
the  Gospel  which  was  preached  of  me  is  not  after  man. 
For  I  neither  received  it  of  man,  neither  was  I  taught  it,  but 
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by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.”  Here  the  revelation  and 
the  inspiration  were  in  the  same  person,  and  were  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  thing. 

The  idea  of  inspiration  was  familiar  to  the  minds  of 
the  apostles,  and  of  the  people  of  that  time.  2  Tim.  iii.  16, 
“  Every  scripture  inspired  of  God  is  also  profitable  for  teach¬ 
ing,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  which  is  in 
righteousness.”  This  Scripture  was,  of  course,  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament.  2  Peter  i.  21,  “I'or  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old 
time  by  the  will  of  man;  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.”  Such  expressions  as 
these  are  common:  “The  Holy  Ghost  spake  by  the  mouth 
of  David;”  “Well  spake  the  Holy  Ghost  by  Esaias  the 
prophet.” 

8.  The  question  of  degree  of  uispiration  has  been 
abundantly  discussed  among  Christian  thinkers,  and  is, 
probably,  still  an  unsolved  problem — one  of  the  most  press¬ 
ing  at  the  present  time.  The  doctrine  which  has  prevailed, 
in  modern  times,  in  the  Church,  is  that  of  plenary  or  full 
inspiration,  involving  the  absolute  truth  of  every  statement 
made  by  the  sacred  writers,  whether  more  or  less  important ; 
geographical  and  historical,  as  well  as  doctrinal.  This  view 
implies  that  if  we  could  ascertain,  with  certainty,  the  orig¬ 
inal  Scripture  statement,  on  any  point,  the  fact  of  inspira¬ 
tion  would  guarantee  its  absolute  correctness. 

Another  view,  to  which  there  is  more  or  less  tendency 
in  our  day,  is  that  the  Scriptures  are  inspired  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  present,  with  all  required  fullness  and  accuracy, 
the  great  truths  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Scriptures  to 
present  ;  that  is,  the  truths  pertaining  to  God,  and  to  man 
as  related  to  God  ;  not  facts  of  geography,  history  or  sci¬ 
ence  ;  and  if  an  error  should  appear,  in  these  minuter  mat¬ 
ters,  it  would  not  disprove  inspiration,  nor  sensibly  detract 
from  the  value  of  the  Scriptures.  The  first  view  might  be 
called  that  of  absolute  inspiration,  the  second,  that  of  essen- 
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tial  inspiration.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  first  view,  that 
of  absolute  inspiration,  which  are  coming  to  be  more  and 
more  recognized  in  the  Church,  such  as  these  : 

(1)  It  is  impossible  to  prove  absolute  inspiration,  in 
the  sense  claimed.  The  Scriptures  do  not  affirm  it,  and  no 
other  proof  is  possible.  No  human  wisdom  is  competent 
to  search  it  out  in  the  Scriptures,  and  establish  it,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  every  affirmation.  It  might  be  safely  claimed  that 
there  is  marvelous  accuracy,  even  in  the  geographical  and 
historical  statements,  and  marvelous  wisdom  in  reference  to 
all  matters  of  science — such  wisdom  as  seems  to  imply  divine 
guidance  ;  securing  the  use  of  popular  expressions  such  as 
are  always  appropriate,  and  the  avoidance  of  all  technical 
terms  which  imply  a  scientific  theory.  This  claim  might  be 
reasonably  maintained.  But  to  go  farther,  and  claim  the 
absolute  accuracy  of  all  minute  statements  of  fact,  or  the 
absolute  harmony  of  all  these  statements  with  one  another 
— this  is  a  task  which  the  broadest  and  most  thorough  schol¬ 
arship  in  Scriptural  learning  would  not  undertake.  Indeed, 
such  scholars  suppose  they  find  minute  statements,  in  the 
Scriptures,  which  they  cannot  reconcile  with  each  other,  or 
with  the  facts.  The  advocate  of  absolute  inspiration  dis¬ 
poses  of  these  cases  by  assuming  that,  if  we  knew  the  facts 
perfectly,  the  difficulty  would  disappear.  But  this  is  not 
proved,  and  cannot  be  ;  and  absolute  inspiration,  to  avail  us 
as  such,  must  be  absolutely  proved. 

(2)  But  if  the  inspiration  of  the  original  text  were 
absolute  and  complete,  and  were  absolutely  proved,  no  one 
can  maintain  that  we  have  that  original  text,  in  every  minute 
particular.  Variations  have  crept  in,  and  it  is  beyond  human 
power  to  restore  the  original  text.  Here  we  find  an  element 
of  uncertainty,  in  spite  of  absolute  inspiration.  We  need 
divine  authority  for  the  text,  in  addition  to  the  original  inspi¬ 
ration. 

Again,  the  canon  has  not  been  determined  by  inspira- 
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tion.  It  is  given  by  the  concurrent  opinion  of  the  Church 
— the  result  of  human  judgment  ;  and  here  is  an  element  of 
uncertainty,  from  which  absolute  inspiration  cannot  re¬ 
lieve  us. 

Still  again,  there  is  no  absolutely  inspired  translator  or 
interpreter  of  the  Scriptures  :  and  honest  and  earnest  and 
scholarly  men  differ  widely  upon  the  translation  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  some  important  passages.  Absolute  inspiration 
does  not  tell  us  whether  baptise  means  always,  and  only, 
immerse  or  not,  or  what  is  the  exact  force  of  the  prepositions 
often  connected  with  the  word.  What  avails  absolute  inspi¬ 
ration  in  the  presence  of  these  difficulties  ?  We  can  only 
say  the  passage  is  absolutely  true,  if  we  could  only  be  sure 
of  its  meaning. 

Again,  there  are  precepts  in  the  Scriptures  intended  for 
all  time  and  all  places.  There  are  others  that  are  temporary 
in  their  application.  Absolute  inspiration  does  not  help  us 
here.  When  Paul  recommends  to  the  Corinthians  to  abstain 
from  marriage,  we  all  agree  to  the  temporary  application  ; 
but  when  he  says  to  them,  “Let  your  women  keep  silence 
in  the  churches,”  we  do  not  so  agree  ;  and  absolute  inspira¬ 
tion  does  not  bring  us  relief.  When  the  Saviour,  at  the  last 
supper,  distributes  the  bread  and  the  wine,  and  says,  “  Do 
this  in  remembrance  of  me,”  we  regard  the  Lord’s  supper  as 
an  established  institution,  or  ordinance.  When  he  washes  his 
disciples’  feet,  and  says,  “  I  have  given  you  an  example, 
that  ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you,”  we  are  dispdsed 
to  regard  it  as  a  symbolical  lesson  for  the  hour,  and  not  a 
permanent  ordinance. 

The  result  then  seems  to  be  that,  in  our  use  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Scriptures,  whatever  theory  of  inspiration  we 
adopt,  we  are  not  saved  from  the  necessity  of  the  exercise  of 
our  own  judgment,  and  from  the  uncertainty  thereby  in¬ 
volved.  The  Scriptures  are  not  given  us  to  be  used  in  a 
mechanical  way,  like  an  algebraic  formula,  or  a  carpenter’s 
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rule  ;  and  even  absolute  inspiration  could  not  secure  to  us 
such  a  use  of  the  Scriptures.  The  two  theories  practically 
bring  us  to  the  same  result,  by  somewhat  different  routes. 

9.  The  question  of  mode  of  inspiration  is  less  import¬ 
ant  than  that  of  the  degree  of  inspiration  ;  but  the  two 
questions  are  naturally  connected. 

(1)  The  idea  has  sometimes  prevailed  that  the  writers 
were  mere  amanuenses  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
or  like  spiritual  mediums,  transmitting  communications  made 
to  them.  With  this  view  is  connected  the  idea  of  verbal 
hispiration — that  even  the  words,  as  well  as  the  thoughts, 
came  to  the  writers  by  inspiration.  Some  who  maintain 
verbal  inspiration,  hold  that  the  words  are  varied  according 
to  the  personal  culture,  and  other  peculiarities,  of  the  writer, 
and  still  come  by  inspiration. 

(2)  Over  against  the  theory  of  verbal  inspiration,  stands 
that  of  dynamical  inspiration:  that  the  writers  were  so  ele¬ 
vated,  and  quickened  and  energized  in  their  faculties,  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  that,  in  the  use  of  their  powers,  thus  quick¬ 
ened,  they  could  accomplish  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
impossible  to  them.  Thus  they  were  still  in  the  exercise  of 
their  faculties,  and  obliged  to  put  forth  effort,  as  appears  from 
the  introduction  to  Luke’s  Gospel  (Luke  i.  1-4),  “  It  seemed 
good  to  me  also,  having  traced  the  course  of  all  things  accu¬ 
rately  from  the  first,  to  write  unto  thee  in  order,  most  excel¬ 
lent  Theophilus,  that  thou  mightest  know  the  certainty  con¬ 
cerning  the  things  wherein  thou  wast  instructed.” 

10.  The  value  of  inspiration  to  us  does  not  depend 
solely,  or  even  chiefly,  upon  the  fact  of  our  ability  to  prove 
the  inspiration.  It  has  accomplished  its  purpose  in  giving 
us  the  Scriptures  as  they  are.  The  sacred  writers  have 
spoken  with  the  power  and  clearness  and  wisdom  which  we 
find  in  the  Scriptures,  by  virtue  of  their  inspiration;  and 
we  have  the  benefit  of  it,  according  to  Luke  xxi.  15,  “For 
I  will  give  you  a  mouth  and  wisdom,  which  all  your  adver- 
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saries  shall  not  be  able  to  gainsay  nor  resist.”  The  clear 
utterance  and  the  wisdom  are  found  in  the  Scriptures,  even 
if  we  fail  to  discern  their  source.  A  picture  from  Raphael 
does  not  lose  its  power,  or  value,  because  we  cannot  prove 
that  it  is  his.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  Bible  is 
inspired,  but  if  we  could  not  prove  the  fact,  or  the  degree, 
of  the  inspiration,  it  would  be  inspired  all  the  same.  In 
general  we  prove  inspiration  by  the  excellence  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  not  their  excellence  by  their  inspiration.  The 
excellence  comes  from  the  inspiration,  not  from  the  proof 
of  it.  Euclid’s  Elements  of  Geometry,  brought  from  Arabia 
into  Europe  a  thousand  years  ago,  might  have  been  given 
by  inspiration;  but  if  it  had  been,  we  should  not  need  to 
prove  the  fact.  The  truth  speaks  for  itself.  So  with  the 
great  body  of  Scripture  teaching,  like  the  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son,  or  of  the  good  Samaritan,  or  the  sermon  on 
the  mount.  The  great  mass  of  Scripture  teaching  is  self- 
evident  truth — known  to  be  true  from  its  own  nature.  It  is 
inspiration  which  has  given  us  such  Scriptures;  they  could 
not  have  come  without  it. 

II.  Difficulties  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the  form  of  appar¬ 
ent  discrepancies,  or  contradictions,  or  mistakes,  have,  prop¬ 
erly,  no  more  force  than  in  any  other  collection  of  writings. 
They  do  not  set  aside  revelation,  or  even  inspiration.  Re¬ 
jectors  of  Christianity  often  parade  these  differences  or  dis¬ 
crepancies,  as  if  they  were  valid  reasons  for  rejecting  the 
Scriptures;  but  we  do  not  deal  thus  with  other  writings,  and 
the  proposal  is  utterly  unreasonable.  Such  discrepancies, 
and  even  errors,  were  to  be  anticipated  in  a  series  of  writings 
by  so  many  different  hands,  preserved  and  transmitted 
through  so  many  ages.  The  marvel  is  that  these  discrepan¬ 
cies  and  errors  are  so  few,  and  so  insignificant.  They  do  not 
affect,  in  any  appreciable  degree,  the  essential  teaching  of 
the  Scriptures.  If  they  were  ten-fold  as  important  as  they 
are,  they  could  not  set  aside  the  Scriptures,  or  seriously  de- 
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tract  from  their  value.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  find  such 
difficulties,  if  one  is  so  disposed.  Ignorance  is  the  only  re¬ 
quired  (Qualification;  and  it  requires  knowledge  to  dispose  of 
them.  But  the  Scriptures  are  of  such  unquestionable  value 
and  excellence,  that  they  could  carry  quite  a  load  of  this 
kind  without  essential  detriment  to  their  claims  or  their 
force.  Those  who  maintain  absolute  insQ^iration,  put  them- 
selv^es  at  a  disadvantage.  They  feel  obliged  to  exf>lain  eveiy 
difficulty,  or  discrepancy,  imjjortant  or  unimportant;  because 
their  theory  makes  no  provision  even  for  minute  differences. 
The  different  accounts  given  in  the  Gospels  of  the  healing 
of  the  blind  men  at  Jericho,  and  of  the  anointing  of  the 
head,  or  of  the  feet,  of  Jesus  at  Bethany,  do  not  j:)roi^erly 
touch  the  question  of  inspiration;  but  they  might  disturb 
the  theory  of  absolute  inspiration.  With  a  less  mechanical 
theory,  these  slight  discrepancies  and  difficulties  can  be 
admitted  without  essential  detriment.  It  is  marvelous  how 
few  apparent  contradictions  and  errors  we  find,  when  we  sit 
down  patiently  to  the  task  of  seeking  a  reasonable  explana¬ 
tion.  We  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  Scrij^tures  are  like  a 
Prince  Rupert’s  drop,  or  a  Bologna  flask,  those  curiosities 
of  the  laboratory,  which  fly  into  a  thousand  fragments  with 
any  slight  scratch  upon  the  surface. 

12.  There  is  a  very  general  impression  that  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  involves  great  difficulties;  that  it  is  not  only  far  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  New,  in  its  ethical  doctrines  and  general  tone,  but 
that  in  many  of  its  teachings,  it  is  false  and  immoral.  The 
opinion  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  in  reference  to  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  does  not  sustain  this  superficial  idea.  Matt.  v.  17, 
“Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law,  or  the  [proph¬ 
ets;  I  am  not  come  to  destrox',  but  to  fulfill.  Till  heaven 
and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass 
from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled.”  We  have  no  evidence  that 
Jesus  ever  proposed  to  iniQprove  upon  the  great  ethical  prin¬ 
ciples  presented  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  two  command- 
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ments  which  he  presents  as  the  sum  of  all  duty,  he  derives 
directly  from  the  law  and  the  prophets.  The  duty  of  love 
to  our  neighbors  as  ourselves,  and  of  love  to  our  enemy,  he 
derives  from  the  Old  Testament.  His  opinion  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  value  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  is  .shown  in  the  parable 
of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus:  “They  have  Moses  and  the 
prophets;  let  them  hear  them.  ...  If  they  hear  not 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead.”  Paul’s  opinion  of  the  Old 
Testament  we  find  in  2  Tim.  iii.  14-16:  “And  that  from  a 
child  thou  has  known  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to 
make  thee  wise  unto  salvation.  .  .  .  All  Scripture  is 

given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness: 
that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished 
unto  all  good  works.”  Peter  holds  a  somewhat  similar  view 
of  the  Old  Testament:  2  Pet.  i.  19— 26,“  We  have  also  the  word 
of  prophecy  made  more  sure,  whercunto  ye  do  well  that  ye 
take  heed,  as  unto  a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place,  until  the 
day  dawn,  and  the  daystar  arise  in  your  hearts;  for  the  pro¬ 
phecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man;  but  holy 
men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

Christ’s  sermon  on  the  mount  is  sometimes  supposed  to 
justify  this  depreciation  of  the  Old  Testament  ;  but  such  a 
view  arises  from  a  careless  study  of  his  criticisms.  It  is  not 
the  law  as  given  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  he  calls  in 
question  ;  but  the  traditions  and  false  interpretations  and 
applications  of  the  Jews,  by  which  they  had  set  aside  the 
true  spirit  of  the  law.  Such  perversion  of  the  law  he 
charges  upon  them  in  Matthew  xv.  3-6  :  “  Why  do  ye  also 
transgress  the  commandment  of  God  by  your  tradition  ? 
Thus  have  ye  made  the  commandment  of  God  of  none 
effect  by  your  tradition.”  We  do  not  find  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  any  disparagement  of  the  Old,  but  a  high  place  of  au¬ 
thority  and  importance  accorded  to  it. 
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13.  A  failure  to  discriminate  between  a  declaration  of 
the  great  principles  of  righteousness  which  are  found  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  special  precepts  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  Hebrew  people,  as  civil  enactments  adapted  to  special 
conditions,  has  often  obscured  the  judgment  of  men  as  to 
the  morality  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  moral  law,  requir¬ 
ing  love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  is  distinctly  announced  in 
the  Old  Testament,  as  clearly  even  as  in  the  New  ;  but  when 
practical  legislation  for  the  government  of  society  is  intro¬ 
duced,  the  precept  .seems  often  to  fall  below  the  standard  of 
absolute  righteousness.  For  example,  the  law  of  divorce, 
“  If  any  man  will  put  away  his  wife,  let  him  give  her  a  writ¬ 
ing  of  divorcement,”  was  a  precept  given,  as  the  Saviour  tells 
us,  because  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts  ;  no  higher  stat¬ 
ute  could  be  wisely  enforced.  So  with  the  provision  of  the 
cities  of  refuge,  to  secure  to  a  homicide  a  fair  trial  against 
the  avenger  of  blood.  Why  was  not  Moses  directed  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  court,  and  provide  a  trial  by  jury,  for  the  supposed 
offender,  near  his  own  home  ?  Such  provision  was  impossi¬ 
ble.  The  people  had  not  attained  that  degree  of  self- 
restraint  and  fair  consideration  which  made  such  a  proceed¬ 
ing  available.  The  same  is  true  of  the  system  of  servitude 
among  the  Hebrews  ;  it  unquestionably  had  some  of  the 
elements  of  barbarism  in  it,  and  was  in  itself  undesirable  ; 
but  the  undesirable  system  could  be  regulated,  and  some  of 
its  evils  abated.  Thus,  in  all  legislation  for  human  society, 
many  things  must  be  tolerated,  and  regulated,  that  are  not 
approved,  and  that  are  at  length  to  pass  away. 

14.  The  failure  to  discriminate  the  historical  element 
in  the  Scriptures,  from  the  didactic,  leads  to  a  misunder¬ 
standing  of  their  ethical  teaching.  The  practices  of  good 
men  of  old  are  stated  as  facts  ;  their  polygamy  and  other 
imperfect  arrangements  are  presented,  but  they  are  not  en¬ 
joined  upon  us,  or  endorsed.  These  practices  may  not  have 
been  sins  to  them,  because  of  their  comparative  darkness  ; 
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but  they  are  not  presented  for  our  imitation.  What  Abra¬ 
ham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  did,  are  not  rules  of  duty  for  us  ; 
and  it  is  a  false  application  of  Scripture  to  infer  that  what 
God  does  not  seem  to  condemn  in  them,  he  approves  of  our 
doing.  The  attempt  to  justify  slavery  and  wine-drinking 
from  the  Scriptures,  rests  upon  such  a  misunderstanding  ; 
and  many  well-meant  efforts  to  bring  the  Bible  to  bear  against 
slavery,  and  in  favor  of  total  abstinence,  involve  a  similar 
misunderstanding.  The  Scriptures  were  not  given  to  solve 
the  problems  of  social  life,  or  of  every-day  personal  duty,  for 
all  time,  except  by  presenting  the  great  principles  of  duty, 
of  service  to  God  and  man,  and  offering  the  highest  incen¬ 
tives  to  its  performance.  The  questions  which  gather  about 
the  subject  of  amusements,  in  our  day,  are  settled  in  the 
Scriptures,  only  by  inculcating  the  true  spirit  of  the  Christian 
life,  and  leaving  the  practical  form  of  that  life  to  the  com¬ 
mon  Christian  judgment.  If  the  Bible  had  undertaken  such 
a  work  as  is  often  required  of  it,  it  would  have  been  a  fail¬ 
ure  ;  because  it  could  not  be  adapted  to  all  men  and  all 
times. 

15.  To  the  superficial  reader  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  people  of  Israel,  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  God,  appears  offensive  and  even  monstrous — re¬ 
pugnant  to  Christian  morality,  and  dishonorable  to  God.  A 
more  careful  study  of  the  situation  will  show  that  the  Ca- 
naanites  were  an  apostate  people  with  whom  the  Lord  had 
long  borne  in  their  idolatry  and  oppression  and  cruelty.  He 
had  restrained  Abraham  and  his  descendants,  for  generations, 
from  taking  possession  of  the  land,  “  because  the  iniquity  of 
the  Amorites  was  not  yet  full.”  The  Lord  might  have 
swept  the  people  from  the  land  by  a  famine  or  a  pestilence  ; 
but  who  can  say  that  it  was  not  a  necessary  lesson  to  the 
people  of  Israel,  that  they  should  be  called  upon  to  co¬ 
operate  with  Jehovah  in  his  judgment  upon  a  wicked  and 
abandoned  people.^  It  was  a  necessary  part  of  their  disci- 
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pline,  as  it  is  to-day  necessary  for  every  people  that  they 
should  be  required  to  inflict  proper  punishment  upon  crime 
in  their  own  land.  If  they  are  excused  from  such  responsi¬ 
bility,  they  will  themselves  lapse  into  corruption.  It  is  quite 
possible  that,  in  carrying  out  the  divine  command,  some  of  the 
people  might  conduct  themselves  as  plunderers  and  murder¬ 
ers,  instead  of  ministers  of  the  divine  judgment.  Such  men, 
like  Achan,  would  fall  under  the  condemnation  of  God. 

The  Imprecatory  Psalms  and  similar  Scriptures  are  often 
a  stumbling-block.  They  belong  to  periods  of  violence, 
when  righteous  authority  was  in  deadly  conflict  with  rebel¬ 
lion  and  crime.  They  require  stirring  external  conditions  to 
bring  out  their  appropriateness.  During  the  war  of  the  re¬ 
bellion,  Christian  men  appreciated  them  as  they  had  not 
done  before.  We  needed  such  a  lesson  read  in  the  church 
every  Sabbath  morning,  to  prepare  us  for  the  services  of  the 
day,  and  the  life  of  the  week.  The  Bible  would  have  been 
deficient  to  us,  if  these  parts  had  been  omitted. 

i6.  In  general  we  need  to  distinguish  objective 

morality  and  essential  righteousness^  in  order  to  explain  the 
conduct  and  the  character  of  men  as  presented  in  the  Script¬ 
ures,  and  even  the  divine  requirements.  That  Abraham,  for 
example,  should  have  been  called  upon  to  offer  up  his  son 
as  a  burnt  offering,  is  shocking  to  our  later  views  as  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  goodness  of  God  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to 
reject  the  idea  that  he  could  hav'^e  made  such  a  requirement. 
It  brought  no  such  shock  to  Abraham.  That  God  required 
the  sacrifice  was  all  that  he  needed  to  know,  and  all  that  a 
good  man  would  need  to  know  to-day.  In  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  use  of  the  Scriptures,  all  such  facts  and  principles 
are  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Revelation  and  inspiration  do  not 
relieve  us  from  the  exercise  of  our  judgment  as  to  what  is 
permanent  and  what  is  temporary,  what  is  general  and  what 
is  local;  and,  practically,  such  judgment  will  be  brought  to 
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bear,  and  will  guide  us  in  our  use  of  the  Scriptures,  whatever 
our  theory  of  inspiration  may  be. 

Having  considered,  thus,  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
we  may  henceforth  employ  them,  without  reservation,  in  our 
study  of  God,  his  attributes  and  providence  and  government, 
and  of  man’s  relations  to  God, 
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ARTICLE  II. 

SOCIALISM  IN  ITS  BEARINGS  ON  CAPITAL,  LA¬ 
BOR,  AND  POVERTY. 

BV  THE  REV.  JAMES  MACGREGOR,  D.  IJ.,  OAMARU,  NEW  ZEALAND,  LATE 
PROFESSOR  IN  THE  FREE  CHURCH  COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH. 

Christianity,  as  it  does  not  make  believers  to  be 
judges  or  dividers  over  men  in  temporal  things,  confers  no 
special  qualification  for  judging  in  them.  And  if  in  such 
matters  we  take  it  upon  us  to  lay  down  the  law  in  the  name 
of  Christianity,  the  antichristian  arrogation  may  bring  dis¬ 
credit  on  the  usurped  name.  The  present  matter  is  one  of 
science:  which  reminds  us  of  the  case  of  Galileo’s  judges, 
condemning  science  to  be  silent,  and  the  earth  to  stand  still. 
They  had  no  Joshua’s  power:  the  earth  moved  on;  and  ever 
since  then  there  has  been  a  perpetual  motion  of  the  tongue 
of  infidelity,  jeering  at  Christianity  on  account  of  that  old 
stumble  of  men  who  took  it  on  them  to  judge  in  the  name 
of  religion  where  it  has  not  authorized  them.  Still,  there 
are  aspects  of  the  received  economic  order  which  Christianity 
is  specially  called  upon  to  consider  for  its  own  guidance. 
And,  not  assuming  to  be  judges  authorized  to  lay  down  the 
law,  we  will  look  at  matters  with  a  view  to  seeing  what  may 
be  the  duty  of  Christians  in  relation  to  them,  as  compared 
with  what  socialism  prescribes  in  relation  to  them. 

AS  TO  CAPITAL. 

Socialism  proposes  to  abolish  private  capital  as  “  a  grind¬ 
ing  tyrant.”  And  some  who  are  not  socialist  yet  blame  the 
existing  system  of  capitalist  employment  of  labor  as  bring- 
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ing  woes  upon  the  working-classes,  through  making  selfish¬ 
ness,  at  the  impulse  of  competition,  to  be  the  mainspring  of 
business  life.  We  will  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  look  at  the 
things,  and  allow  them  to  explain  themselves.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  under  the  existing  regime  of  capital,  the  working- 
classes  have  earnings  as  large  as  they  are  prepared  to  make  a 
good  use  of.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  fact,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  a  capitalist,  or  for  any  one  else,  to  prevent  that  happy 
condition,  so  long  as  working-men  are  not  made  slaves,  as 
socialism  would  make  them.  For  if  they  be  free,  the  capi¬ 
talist  cannot  obtain  the  labor  he  wants  unless  they  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  wages-price  he  offers  for  it.  But  now,  in  a 
straightforward,  simple  way,  let  us  go  into  the  A  B  C  of  the 
matter. 

What  is  '^’Capital"? — It  is  commodity  available  for  pro¬ 
duction  because  not  required  for  consumption.  It  is  money 
that  can  be  applied  to  employment  of  labor.  It  is  ten  shill¬ 
ings  which  a  frugal  Frenchman  in  London  wishes  to  invest 
in  a  pair  of  shoes,  hoping  to  sell  them  next  week  at  Paris 
for  eleven  shillings.  An  English  workman  wishes  to  obtain 
employment,  that  his  children  may  have  food.  The  two 
men  enter  into  a  free  contract  of  labor.  Conseciuently,  a 
young  Parisian  dances  to  school  more  gaily  in  the  elation  of 
new  shoes,  the  London  children  have  supper,  and  the  frugal 
PTenchman  adds  one  shilling  to  his  capital. 

Here  we  seem  to  see,  that  to  make  capital  a  grinding 
tyrant,  and  wages  woful  to  the  workman,  would  be  absurd; 
as  it  would  be,  to  say  that  sunrise  makes  the  birds  to  mourn, 
and  the  flowers  to  fade.  It  seems  to  be  for  the  workman  as 
a  well  in  the  desert,  and  for  business  life  “as  heart’s  blood 
to  the  stricken  deer.”  But  let  the  capital  be  ;^I0,000, 
which  employs  100  workmen,  who  support  100  families, 
which  go  to  make  “sweet  Auburn,  loveliest  village  of  the 
plain.”  Still  we  see  no  “  grinding  tyrant,”  nor  villainous 
Legree;  but  (Ruth  ii.  1-4)  in  the  harvest  a  gracious  grandee 
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Boaz,  with  a  blessing  for  the  reapers,  and  gleanings  for  the 
widow  forlorn,  and  a  necessity  of  his  nature  “to  scatter 
bounties  o’er  a  smiling  land.” 

Now,  however,  to  make  sure  that  we  see  the  matter 
through  and  through,  and  round  and  round,  let  us  look  at  it 
closely  in  a  number  of  cases. 

First  Case. — The  capitalist  is  a  eo-operativc  assoeiatioti 
of  working-men,  every  one  of  them  contributing  ;{J‘iOO  of 
the  ;^io,ooo,  and  all  sharing  alike  in  the  profits,  losses,  and 
risks.  What  would  be  the  meaning  and  effect  of  raising  the 
wage-rate  from  ten  shillings  a  day  to  twelve.^  Suppose  that 
ten  shillings  is  all  that  the  business  will  really  yield.  Then 
they  are  living  on  their  capital  to  the  amount  of  ;{^io  a  day: 
the  business  is  bleeding  to  death  at  the  rate  of  ;^3,ooo 
a  year.  They  are  ruining  the  lOO  families,  and  impoverishing 
the  thriving  town,  as  surely,  though  not  so  visibly,  as  if  the 
lOO  workmen  were  taken  out  and  shot  to  death  at  one  stroke 
of  the  bell.  In  this  case  clearly,  the  most  vital  interest  of 
the  whole  community,  and  especially  of  the  working-class, 
is,  to  guard  that  capital  most  sacredly,  as  the  soldier  shields 
his  heart  in  battle;  or  as  brave  Horatius,  in  barring  the  way 
to  the  heart  of  Rome,  was  nerved  by  the  thought  that  he 
was  shielding  lives  more  precious  than  “  the  ashes  of  his 
fathers,  and  the  temples  of  his  gods.” 

Second  Case. — The  capitalist  is  an  individual  employery 
whom  we  will  call  Samuel  Budgett.  He  is  a  father  to  his 
work-people:  taking  a  practical  interest  in  their  economics, 
education,  recreation;  and  leading  them  in  the  service  of 
God.  But,  with  a  warm  heart  in  his  bosom,  he  has  not  a 
soft  head  on  his  shoulders.  He  began,  when  a  very  small 
boy,  with  walking  a  number  of  miles  to  sell  for  a  penny  (?) 
a  horse-shoe  he  had  found  on  the  road.  With  him,  “busi¬ 
ness  is  business,”  at  which  no  man  can  outwit  him.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  he  is  entreated,  in  the  name  of  human  fellowship 
and  universal  brotherhood,  to  raise  the  wage-rate  two  shillings 
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a  clay.  Against  such  a  proposal  he  is  hard  and  unj  ielding  as 
a  flint.  It  only  strikes  out  of  him  a  flashing  fire  of  scorn,  as 
if  you  had  implored  him,  for  mercy’s  sake,  to  soften  the  rig¬ 
ors  of  the  multiplication  table.  And  it  is  well  for  the  work¬ 
people  that  this  “  master”  is  masterful,  with  an  unbending 
soul  of  steel.  Wlicre  is  the  a  day  to  come  from  ?  Shall 
he  add  so  much  tc^  the  price  of  his  commodities'* — his  cus¬ 
tomers,  i.  e.,  the  business,  will  leave  him.  If  he  pa}’  the 
extra  two  shillings  a  day  out  of  his  own  pocket,  the  business 
will  bleed  to  death  at  the  rate  of  ^3,000  a  year. 

I  Jiird  Case. — The  capitalist  has  a  second  £\0.0Q)0, 
which  is  not  in  the  business — as  the  life’s  blood  is  in  the 
body.  It  is  simply  private  means.  And  he  la}’s  it  out  in 
raising  wages  from  ten  shillings  a  day  to  twelve.  First,  that  is 
not  business,  but  charity,  like  Earl  Derbc  ’s  subscription  of 
;{,To,ooo  to  the  Manchester  cotton  famine  fund.  It  is  a 
bonus,  which  Iludgett  might  as  well  have  given  to  another 
man’s  work-people.  It  is  really  outside  of  the  business:  as  if 
an  eccentric  wealthy  grocer  should  present  (not  as  ground-bait) 
an  ounce  of  coffee  to  every  purchaser  of  a  pound  of  tea  at  his 
shop.  Such  a  freak  of  liberality  would  really  do  harm.  There 
is  a  corrupting  element  of  pauperism  in  working-men’s  re¬ 
ceiving  two  shillings  a  day,  not  out  of  the  business,  but  really 
as  a  gift.  And  such  dependence  upon  windfall  may  lead 
into  an  expensive  manner  of  living:  a  bequest  of  ;^i,ooo 
each  to  twelv’e  families  in  a  Scottish  Highland  glen  was  thus 
the  ruin  of  them  all  but  one  {teste  the  head  of  that  one). 
Further,  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  awaken  discontent 
elsewhere,  and  so  spread  mischief  in  the  general  business  of 
the  community.  We  need  not,  however,  wear  ourselves  out 
with  these  apprehensions.  For,  i.  The  ;^io,ooo  would  not 
last  long  enough  to  do  much  harm:  there  would  soon  fly 
away  the  last  feather  of  a  goose  that  does  not  lay  golden 
eggs.  And  2.  Budgett  is  not  a  goose,  but  a  “successful 
VOL.  XLIX.  NO.  193.  3 
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merchant,”  with  whom  business  is  business.  Money  thus 
not  productiv'e  goes  away,  after  doing  some  harm  in  disturb- 
ing  good  business  habits.  If  the  money  were  laid  out  in 
doubling  the  business,  or  in  establishing  a  new  business,  it 
would  support  another  lOO  families,  and  help  to  make  a  sec¬ 
ond  Auburn  flourish.  (So  Jev^ons.)  But  all  this  time, — 

What  abo2tt  the  enormons  profits”  in  which,  we  hear, 
the  capitalist  is  “wallowing”.'*  We  shall  see  about  that 
under  the  fourth  case.  But  before  proceeding  to  that,  we 
will  take  a  side-look  at  the  statement,  often  heard,  that  the 
workman  has  a  right  to  the  profits,  because  he  is  the  sole 
produeer.  i.  Is  he  the  sole  producer  {\)  WxXhowtniaehinery 
his  working  is  only  beating  the  air:  which — Paul  knows — 
will  never  produce  a  tent.  (2)  Without  raiu  material,  toil¬ 
ing  at  machinery  would  comparatively  be  fruitless  as  the  in¬ 
famous  tread-mill.  (3)  Perhaps  the  sole  producer  is  eapital 
employing  machinery  pins  material  plus  labor.  But  suppos¬ 
ing  that  the  laborer  is  the  sole  producer,  then  2.  Does  that 
give  him  a  right  to  the  produce.^  His  labor  which  went 
into  the  production  is  not  his  now.  He  sold  it,  and  got  the 
price  of  it:  just  as  he  bought  commodities  at  the  dealers, 
and  paid  the  price  of  them.  If  the  workman  have  a  right 
to  the  employer’s  profits,  has  not  the  dealer  a  right  to  the 
workman’s  dinners.-* 

But  now  we  shall  see  that  perhaps  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  raise  bad  blood  by  debating  that  punctilio  about  right  to 
profits. 

Fourth  Case. — In  this  case  the  uorkmen  share  the  profits, 
upon,  say,  this  plan.  That  at  the  close  of  the  year  an  actu¬ 
ary,  on  behalf  of  the  work-people,  examines  the  books  of 
the  business  ;  and,  after  a  fair  deduction  on  account  of  the 
employer’s  interest  in  the  enterprise,  the  profits  are  divided 
among  them  in  proportion  to  the  respective  amounts  of  their 
wage-earnings  in  the  course  of  the  year.^  The  principle  of 

iPlan  expounded  by  Professor  Jevons  in  Essays  in  Social  Reform. 
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this  plan  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Jacob  and  Laban,  and  is 
familiar  in  our  existing  pastoral  economy:  in  cases  in  which 
a  shepherd,  besides  fixed  wages,  has  an  interest  in  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  flock.  But  of  late  the  plan  has  been  tried  in 
the  more  complicated  industries  both  of  France  and  of 
Britain. 

Benefits  expected  from  it  are:  i.  To  the  voork-people, 
a  chance  of  profits,  a  happy  sense  of  personal  interest  in  the 
business,  a  cordial  incentive  to  steady  industry,  and  immun¬ 
ity  from  strikes  and  the  fear  of  them;  2.  To  the  employer ^ 
immunity  from  strikes  and  the  fear  of  them,  a  happy  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  work-people,  and  an  increased  assurance  of  ob¬ 
taining  fair  interest  on  his  capital  invested  in  the  business, 
and  a  fair  salary  for  labor  in  managing.  Here  the  employer 
is  seen  parting  with  those  “vast  profits”  in  which  he  w'as 
supposed  to  “  wallow.”  But  really  he  has  never  cared  much 
about  them;  and  he  now  has  got  what  he  cares  much  more 
about,  in  that  augmented  assurance  as  to  interest  and  sal¬ 
ary.  On  the  other  hand,  the  workman’s  interest  in  pro’fits 
can  be  seen  to  be  quite  insignificant  as  compared  with  his 
interest  in  the  wage-earnings  of  steady  employment. 

Let  us  consider  what,  really ^  is  ^'‘Profit" — as  appear¬ 
ing  in  this  case. 

It  is  not  what  remains  of  net  returns  from  sale  after  de¬ 
ducting  the  amount  of  wages  paid  in  course  of  the  year. 
There  also  has  to  be  deducted,  before  we  reach  a  remainder 
which  is  profit,  the  amount  of  the  following  items  on  the 
employer’s  account:  i.  Fair  interest  on  his  capital.  It 
would  have  been  bearing  interest  elsewhere  if  it  had  not 
been  in  this  business.  He  is  not  to  give  the  use  of  his 
money  gratuitously:  does  a  land-owner  give  the  use  of  his 
land  without  rent.^  That  would  be  charity,  not  business. 
2.  A  fair  salary  for  his  management  of  the  business.  He 
may  really  be  a  Wellington  of  business,  worth  a  hundred 
ordinary  managers.  But  into  the  present  calculation  there 
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enters  only  ordinary  salary,  such  as  he  would  be  earning  in 
the  service  of  others  with  the  same  expenditure  of  skilful 
energy.  3.  Insurance  against  business  losses,  along  with 
provision  for  keeping  up  the  machinery,  etc.  The  expense 
of  this  has  to  be  met  out  of  ordinary  revenue:  otherwise,  so 
far,  what  goes  on  is  not  business,  but  gambling  at  the  risk  of 
capital,  which  is,  risk  of  throwing  the  work-people  out  of 
employment  and  means  of  living. 

When  these  items  are  deducted  there  may  be  nothing 
in  the  “  profit”  margin.  There  may  be  a  loss:  perhaps  a 
ruinous  loss  (and  the  workmen  have  no  risk  of  that).  The 
prudent  employer  is  satisfied  (though  there  be  no  “profit”) 
if  he  obtain  for  himself,  as  means  of  living  and  thriving,  the 
above  items  i.  and  2.  A  speculative  business  may  have 
windfalls  of  large  profit;  but  in  such  a  business  employment 
is  precarious,  while  to  an  individual  workman  the  amount 
coming  from  a  large  “profit”  might  be  comparatively  insig¬ 
nificant.  For  the  most  important  thing  to  a  workman — 
steady  employment — cannot  be  made  sure  of  except  in  a 
steady-going  business,  where  the  chances  of  profits  are  small. 
And  thus,  happily  for  all  parties,  the  mere  speculative  matter 
of  profit  is  in  reality  of  small  importance. 

Now  let  us  pause  to  consider  the  moral  interest  of  the 
matter  here  appearing.  We  saw  that  the  actual  amount  of 
wage-earning  is  sufficient  if  wisely  used.  But  if  there  be 
anything  dishonest  or  rotten  in  the  nature  of  the  economy, 
that  result  must  be  precarious,  and  those  who  believe  in  God 
cannot  hope  for  a  blessing  on  prosperity  so  obtained  (Prov. 
i.  32).  It  is  therefore  a  thing  to  be  truly  thankful  for  that 
we  now  have  seen  an  honest,  wholesome  economy  in  what  is 
the  very  heart  and  the  backbone  of  the  interest  of  the  great 
laboring  class,  whose  economical  condition  is  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  equivalent  to  the  happiness  or  unhappiness  of  mankind. 
And  the  talk  about  selfishness  as  resulting  from  competition 
may  now  be  disposed  of  in  few  words. 
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What  is  selfishness"  ? — It  is  not  a  regard  to  one’s  own 
interest.  Wise  self-regard  is  (Bishop  Butler)  a  strong  virtue: 
the  want  of  it  is  vicious  weakness — e.  g.,  of  improvidence  or 
prodigality.  The  existence  of  it  is  assumed,  as  desirable 
and  right,  in  the  highest  law  of  social  duty, — “  Love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.”  What  makes  real  selfishness,  in  action 
or  in  disposition,  is  self-indulgence  at  the  cost  of  what  we 
ought  to  guard;  e.  g.,  of  religion,  patriotism,  family,  per¬ 
sonal  freedom.  Socialism,  sacrificing  all  these  interests  for 
a  mess  of  pottage,  is  a  perfect  selfishness  of  the  basest  sort. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  reference  to  the  received  eco¬ 
nomic  order,  i.  Is  it  selfishness  on  the  part  of  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  association,  to  be  influenced  in  not  charging  a  higher 
price  than  is  needful,  by  the  fact,  that  to  raise  the  price  of 
one’s  goods  is  to  close  the  market  against  the  sale  of  them  } 
2.  Is  it  selfish  on  Budgett’s  part  to  be  influenced  in  his  ad¬ 
herence  to  that  honesty,  by  the  fact  of  its  being  the  best 
policy,  in  the  interest  of  “  his  own,  especially  those  of  his  own 
house”.'*  On  the  other  hand,  3.,  a.s  to  the  workman,  if  he 
can  live  on  ten  shillings,  why  should  he  not  accept  this  rate 
of  wages,  which  will  enable  his  employer  to  live  ?  Why 
should  it  be  reckoned  a  fine  thing  on  his  part  to  stand  out  for 
twelve  shillings  when  ten  shillings  is  the  real  market  value  of 
his  labor?  Is  it  because  of  the  wrong  done  to  his  master, 
that  a  man  is  made  a  hero  by  battling,  in  his  own  selfish  in¬ 
terest,  for  wages  that  will  add  ten  shillings  to  the  price  of  his 
neighbor’s  coat,  or  add  a  penny  to  the  price  of  the  loaf  for 
all  mankind  ?  “  Clear  your  mind  of  cant,”  is  a  precept  not 

always  practised  where  it  is  praised. 

Does  competition  make  business  life  to  be  selfish  ?  “  To 
the  pure  all  things  are  pure.”  Judas  (John  xii.  6)  will  find 
opportunity  for  the  dirtiness  of  selfishness  in  his  treasurer- 
ship  of  sacred  money  for  the  poor.  The  question  is  about 
the  nature  of  competition,  not  about  the  possible  vileness  of 
a  competitor.  Competition  is  in  itself  a  clean  thing.  Ri- 
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valry  can  be  generous.  The  closest  human  friendship  may 
be  between  two  men  who  are  rivals  in  the  same  pursuit,  each 
of  them  bent  with  all  his  heart  in  excelling  the  other.  Each 
of  them  may  be  prepared  to  rejoice  with  all  his  heart  when 
it  is  the  other  that  is  crowned.  The  generous  rivalry  of 
competition  in  the  public  games  may  appear  (cf.  2  Tim.  ii. 
5;  I  Cor.  ix.  25)  to  have  been  the  one  thing  in  the  open  air 
of  heathen  life  that  was  rested  upon  with  pleasure  by  the 
eye  of  Paul.  The  feeling  which  competition,  by  its  own  na¬ 
ture,  awakens  in  the  heart  is  emulation:  that  to  which  (2 
Cor.  viii.  1—9),  rising  up  toward  the  cross,  Paul  appeals  in 
his  endeavor — of  love’s  provocation  to  good  works — to  stir 
up  the  laggard  Corinthians  (cf.  2  Cor.  xii.  13)  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  their  generous  neighbors  in  the  north  (cf.  Phil.  i. 
7;  iv.  14).  But  a  man  importing  selfishness  into  competi¬ 
tion  will  find  opportunity  for  that  ungodliness  (Act.  xx.  35) 
of  inhumanity. 

The  capitalist  is  left  free  to  make  what  use  of  his  own 
he  may  choose,  as  he  shall  answer  for  it  (Col.  iii.  23-25; 
Eph.  V.  9).  Though  he  carry  on  his  business  on  safe  and 
sound  business  principles,  he  is  not,  in  his  relation  to  his 
work-people,  tied  to  do  nothing  but  business.  In  his  ser¬ 
vant  he  may  see  “a  brother  beloved”  (Philem.  16).  At  a 
dismissal  of  factory  operatives  for  the  day,  one  was  asked  by 
Lord  Panmure  (“  Foxe  Maule”),  how  long  he  had  been 
there:  the  answer  was,  “  fifty  years.”  In  all  those  years 
there  was  not  a  day  in  which  the  Messrs.  Coxe  had  not,  at 
Lockee,  along  with  a  strict  adherence  to  business  principles, 
twenty-four  hours  all  full  of  “  opportunity  ”  of  brotherly 
kindness  to  that  man,  such  as  his  lordship  had  opportunity 
of  showing  to  the  tenants  on  his  estates  (in  Eph.  v.  16  the 
Greek  word  for  “  time  ”  is  that  for  “  opportunity  ”  in  Gal.  vi. 
10 — and  for  “  season  ”  in  other  places).  Life  is  all  one 
great  “opportunity”  (Act.  x.  38). 

A  Glasgow  merchant,  the  first  Campbell  ofTuIliechewan, 
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— who  in  his  youth  heard  Chalmers  preach  the  “  Commer¬ 
cial  Discourses,” — can  tell  in  his  old  age  (he  told  the  present 
writer)  that  all  through  his  prospering  life  he  has  laid  him¬ 
self  out  for  opportunities  of  putting  capable  men  (and  wo¬ 
men — we  have  been  reminded  at  the  Antipodes)  on  a  way  of 
business  for  themselves.  Co-operative  association  is  only 
one  of  those  ways;  and  often  it  may  not  be  open,  or  may 
not  be  the  best  in  the  particular  case.  An  Australian 
grandee,  who  perhaps  is  by  newspaper  patriotism  described 
as  a  ”  bloated  capitalist”  whose  delight  is  in  “  keeping  the 
poor  man  off  the  land,”  may  be  able  to  show  a  whole  region 
that  is  occupied  by  thriving  sheep-farmers  who  once  were 
his  tenants,  and  whom  at  the  seasonable  time  he  helped  on 
to  the  land,  because  he  knew  that  they  were  worth  helping. 
A  flock-master,  who  is  a  candidate  for  parliamentary  honors, 
is  by  the  paper  patriotism  found  out  as  having  land  of  his 
own,  and  consequently  being  “  a  tyrant  squatter  ” :  where¬ 
upon  P.  I.,  a  quiet  citizen,  well  esteemed,  writes  to  the  pa¬ 
per,  that  he,  P.  I.,  left  that  squatter’s  employment  with  a 
cheque  for  ^^1950,  and  knows  that  the  only  use  the  tyrant 
makes  of  his  freehold  has  been,  “  to  give  the  shepherds  a 
chance.” 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  his  business  relation  to  his 
work-people,  an  employer  may  (as  in  the  case  of  domestic 
service)  have  abundant  opportunity  of  showing  personal 
kindness  and  respect — “  honor  all  men.”  There  maybe  the 
reality  and  the  effectual  practice  of  earnest  good-will  to 
them,  though  they  should  be  away  on  the  Hoogly,  or  on 
the  sea,  or  scattered  in  hamlets  and  villages  round  the  coun¬ 
ties  adjacent  to  Belfast  and  Dundee.  It  may  or  it  may  not 
be  suitable  to  adopt  the  plan  of  workmen  sharing  profits. 
What  does  it  matter  If  the  plan  should  be  discontinued 
by  the  Dennys  of  Dumbarton,  the  royalty  of  heart  will  re¬ 
main,  to  be  a  sunshine  of  working  existence  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment. 
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The  employer  s  great  opportunity  is  the  business  itself. — 
For  the  greatest  material  service  a  capitalist  can  do  his 
work-people  is,  just  to  keep  his  business  going  in  life  and 
health,  so  as  to  give  steady  employment  at  normal  wages.  And 
there  are  cases  in  which  a  capitalist,  who,  at  a  darkly  per¬ 
ilous  time,  could  save  himself  and  his  family  by  timely  with¬ 
drawing  from  the  business,  nevertheless  holds  on  for  the 
sake  of  the  work-people  and  their  families.  He  perhaps  is 
in  this  way  deliberately  sacrificing  himself  for  them,  and 
racked  with  anxiety  on  their  account,  on  occasion  of  that 
visit  of  keen  inspection,  when  they  look  on  him  as  an 
enemy  who  is  looking  down  upon  them  as  a  coldly  distant 
moon  through  a  baleful  night  of  storms.  He,  too,  may  have 
need  of  a  kind  word  or  look,  and  feel  that  it  is  not  only  on 
one  side  that  evil  may  be  done  “through  want  of  thought” 
more  than  “through  want  of  heart. Peter  (i  Pet.  iii.  9) 
will  show  us  that  (Ruth  i.  1-4)  the  reapers  ought  to  have 
a  “blessing”  to  give  to  Boaz.  Socialism  will  make  im¬ 
possible  all  personal  kindness  to  work-people  by  destroy¬ 
ing  the  relation  of  free  contract. 

AS  TO  LAHOR. 

The  socialist  economy,  we  saw,  would  at  once  plunge 
a  large  part  of  mankind  into  starvation;  while  the  socialist 
morality,  making  life  not  to  be  worth  living,  might  speedily 
extinguish  the  human  race  altogether,  without  any  mani¬ 
festly  supernatural  “vengeance”  of  God  (Gen.  vi.  7;  Jude 
7).  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen,  under  the  existing 
order,  the  system  of  wages  provides,  in  an  honest,  wholesome 
way,  for  making  the  amount  of  reward  of  labor  as  great  as 
the  nature  of  things  will  permit,  while  growing  fitness  for 
making  a  good  use  of  earnings  is  accompanied  with  growing 
amount  of  those  earnings.  lint  now,  passing  from  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  reward  of  labor,  we  come  to  the  point  as  to  labor 

^  Song  of  the  Shirt. 
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itself.  And  the  point  which  Christianity  here  makes  is  that 
of — 

The  nobleness  of  service. — Socialism  profanes  man,  not 
only  in  the  innermost  of  social  relations  and  the  relative 
affections,  but  individually,  in  his  innermost  core  of  man- 
hoo:3,  the  freedom  of  self-determination.  Fletcher  of  Sal- 
toun, — “  the  patriot,” — alarmed  at  seeing  all  Scotland  full  of 
“  sturdy  beggars,”  proposed  that  they  should  be  “  held  to 
labor”  as  .slaves.  Socialism  is  in  its  nature  a  system  of  uni¬ 
versal  and  permanent  forced  labor.  This  is  a  necessity  of 
the  nature  of  a  system  which  lays  on  the  community  the 
care  of  providing  for  all  individuals  a  means  of  living  out  of 
a  common  stock.  The  community  has  to  make  all  capable 
individuals  contributors  to  that  common  stock,  placing  them 
under  a  necessity  of  labor. 

But  now  we  will  consider  only  the  condition  of  those 
who  at  present  are  in  view  as  laborers — the  existing  laboring 
class.  Their  condition  is  to  be  bondage:  the  individual 
workman  is  to  be  a  slave;  not  permitted  to  dispose  of  his 
earnings  as  he  may  desire;  but  only  promised  rations,  a 
morsel  of  meat,  at  the  discretion  of  a  godless  Epicurism. 

The  will,  as  “  will  of  the  flesh,”  a  resultant  of  animal  im¬ 
pulses,  is  to  survive  in  the  community;  but  in  the  individual 
that  rational  spontaneity,  without  which  man  is  a  mere  thing, 
is  in  the  life  of  labor  to  cease  to  exist.  That  is  to  say,  the 
•whole  of  the  workman' s  eharaeteristic  life  is  to  be  non¬ 
human  or  mechanical.  Labor  is  debased  into  drudgeiy, 
manhood  sinks  into  mechanism.  And  that  profanation,  too, 
is  by  Christianity  prohibited  in  the  name  of  God  and  made 
impossible  in  the  heart  and  soul  of  man.  This  religion 
saves  manhood  from  that  profanation  by  making  service  to 
be  noble,  where  socialism  perpetrates  the  profanation  in  a 
vain  endeavor  to  abolish  the  service  which  is  natural  to  man. 

To  be  in  subjection  (Eph.  v.  21)  one  to  another  ought 
to  be  the  choice  of  all  men,  because  it  is  variously  conform- 
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able  to  the  nature  of  man  as  social,  and  natively  beneficent 
in  its  influence  upon  the  individual’s  moral  and  spiritual  con¬ 
dition;  tending  to  the  full  formation  of  true  manhood  (Eph. 
iv.  13 — where  the  Greek  for  “  man  ”  means  not  simply  hu¬ 
man  being,  but  male  human  being — the  species  in  completed 
fulness  of  formation).  The  sort  of  individualism  that  is  the 
ideal  in  the  view  of  some  is  exclusive  of  the  society  from  the 
individual’s  life,  so  far  as  can  be  compatibly  with  the  bare 
existence  of  social  connection;  and  thus  is  a  selfism  strongly 
contrasted  with  Christian  individuality,  which  is  a  stone  of  a 
temple,  a  branch  of  a  tree,  a  member  of  a  body.  And  out 
of  the  varied  relations  of  the  individual  to  the  society  there 
arise  various  modes  of  subjection,  which  Christianity  lays 
hold  of  as  opportunities  of  manhood  in  the  nobility  of  ser¬ 
vice. 

The  phraseology  about  a  “dignity  of  labor”  is  some¬ 
times  intended  to  conceal  the  fact  of  service,  of  obligation 
to  obey.  There  is  really  no  dignity  of  labor  as  such.  It  is 
true  that  Paul  delights^  in  thinking  of  himself  as  the  labor¬ 
ious  apostle.  But  a  criminal  on  the  tread-mill  is  laborious. 
And  the  symbol  of  labor  simply  as  labor  is,  not  man,  but 
the  drudging  ox.  When  (Ps.  civ.  24)  among  the  creatures 
of  earth,  “  man  goeth  forth  unto  his  work  and  to  his 
labor  unto  the  evening,”  the  new  thing  that  appears  under 
the  sun  is,  freedom  in  the  worker,  rational  spontaneity  of 
labor.  And  that  freedom,  which  the  socialist  plan  of  life 
destroys,  at  the  cost  of  profaning  manhood,  Christianity  em¬ 
ploys  in  its  redemption  of  man’s  life,  by  the  method  of  en¬ 
nobling  service. 

In  this  whole  matter,  of  the  freedom  of  labor,  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  what  may  be  spoken  of  as  a  vested  interest,  if 
not  a  vested  right  of  interference  with  a  civil  constitution  ; 
in  that  the  modern  freedom  of  labor  is  distinctly  a  creation 
of  Christianity.  But  irrespectively  of  the  past,  in  the  pres- 

1  Concordance,  “labor.” 
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ent  and  future,  wherever  and  so  far  as  this  religion  exists  in 
power,  there  it  will  make  socialism  impossible  by  keeping 
alive  a  flame  of  individual  freedom  in  the  soul  of  man,  and 
feeding  that  flame  with  the  idea  of  the  nobility  of  service. 
Service  (i  Cor.  iv.  i — “ministry”)  is  the  highest  office  it 
can  see  on  earth,  and  (Rev.  xxii.  3)  to  its  apprehension  the 
loftiest  of  creature  conditions  in  the  eternal  world.  It  sees 
(Phil.  ii.  6-10)  the  eternal  Son  of  God  making  the  infamous 
cross  to  be  most  glorious  upon  earth  and  in  the  universe  by 
“taking  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant”;  and  (i  Pet.  ii. 
21)  in  this  it  sees  the  Crucified  One  set  us  an  example 
that  we  should  follow  in  his  steps. 

Our  new  industrial  epoch,  at  a  time  of  general  awaken¬ 
ing  among  the  peoples  passing  out  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was 
inaugurated  by  the  discovery  of  America  and  of  a  sea-passage 
to  the  p]ast  Indies,  giving  a  great  impulse  to  commercial  en¬ 
terprise  among  the  peoples  of  the  western  Christian  world. 
The  epoch  has  been  carried  into  its  present  ripeness  of  man¬ 
ifestation  of  industrialism  in  its  character,  especially  by  the 
invention  of  the  power-loom  and  the  application  of  steam- 
power  to  machinery,  occasioning  a  vast  expansion  of  manu¬ 
facturing  and  of  other  industrial  arts  of  life — so  that  a  labor¬ 
ing  class  is  now  a  very  great  proportion  of  mankind.  But 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  new  industrial  epoch 
is,  that  the  laboring  class  is  free;  and  this  freedom  of  the 
laboring  class  is  distinctly  a  creation  of  the  gospel.  It  no¬ 
where  existed  in  the  heathen  Roman  empire  of  Augustus  and 
of  Nero ;  it  e^'erywhere  existed  in  the  Christian  Roman  em¬ 
pire  of  Charles  V.  And  it  is  the  gospel y  working  in  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  men  down  through  the  Middle  AgeSy  that 
wrought  the  change. 

The  “servants”  addressed  in  the  apostolic  Epistles 
were  almost  all  bond-servants  (“  under  the  yoke  ”)  or  slaves. 
Free  service  was  in  the  civilized  “  world  ”  (Luke  ii.  i)  almost 
unknown,  while  almost  all  really  laborious  work  was  done  by 
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servants.  The  condition  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  thus 
doomed  to  an  inglorious  toil,  was  practically  hopeless;  and 
its  desperate  misery  was  evinced  by  those  formidable  slave- 
insurrections — “  servile  wars  ” — which  had  deluged  the  plains 
of  Italy  and  Sicily  with  blood.  Slaves  and  slave-owners 
became  Christians.  Bond-servants  formed  a  very  large  part 
(i  Cor.  i.  26-28)  of  the  membership  of  the  primeval  apos¬ 
tolic  church.  And  the  duties  arising  out  of  the  relation 
thus  existing  were  a  leading  subject  of  the  moral  instruction 
of  Christianity  through  its  apostles.  Children’s  duty  is  only 
referred  to  in  one  of  the  two  apostolic  directories  for  com¬ 
mon  duty;  servants’  duties  are  carefully  emphasized  in  both 
(i  Pet.  ii.  18-25;  Bpli*  vi.  5-9).  In  only  one  of  the  two 
are  masters’  duties  referred  to,  and  the  reference  there  is  a 
sort  of  pendant  to  what  is  said  about  servants. 

The  new  religion  did  not  prohibit  the  outward  relation 
of  bond-service.  On  the  contrary,  that  was  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  undisturbed  (Philemon).  The  Christian  (i  Cor.  vii.  20- 
24)  was  taught,  while  recognizing  the  greater  desirableness  of 
freedom,  yet,  if  his  position  was  that  of  bondage,  not  to 
imagine  that  as  a  Christian  he  was  entitled  or  bound  to 
break  away  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  a  Christian’s  ordinary 
duty  was  to  remain  in  the  position  where  God  had  found 
him:  to  “abide  with  God”  there,  there  “  serving  Christ.” 
And  the  result  was,  not  perpetuation  of  slavery,  but  eman¬ 
cipation  of  the  slave. 

The  process  through  which  this  great  result  was  brought 
about  is  in  its  nature  spiritual,  and  is  represented  by  the 
word  of  Paul  to  a  slave-owner  about  a  runaway  slave,  now, 
when  Christianized,  coming  back  to  his  place,  a  “brother 
beloved”  (Philem.  16).  Men  brought  into  right  relation  to 
God  as  the  P'ather  were  thereby  (Eph.  ii.  11-18)  rightly 
placed  in  relation  to  one  another  as  brethren.  A  new  heart 
thus  came  into  the  relation,  and  the  light  of  life  kept  shin¬ 
ing.  It  was  the  spring-time:  the  sun  went  on  shining,  and 
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the  frosty  snow-clad  winter  gave  place  to  the  summer  from 
that  spring.  This  was  the  real  emancipation.  The  formal¬ 
ities  of  outward  emancipation  cannot  in  many  cases  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  traced.  The  reality,  making  freedom  of  labor  to  be 
inevitable,  and  socialism  so  far  to  be  impossible,  is  where 
Christianity  lives  in  men. 

Mr.  Lecky,  in  a  passage  to  be  quoted  further  on  (p.  59), 
describes  the  Christian  idea,  which  was  thus  c>perative,  as 
being  that  of  “  universal  brotherhood.”  The  description  is 
vague,  and  may  mislead.  Universal  “  brotherhood  ”  is  not 
a  biblical  expression.  The  Christian  principle  which 
wrought  the  slav'e’s  emancipation,  did  not  need  to  be  ex¬ 
pounded  in  the  apostolic  age.  It  had  been  exhibited  at  full 
length  under  the  Old  Covenant.  From  Abraham’s  time 
downward  (see  John  vlii.  33)  the  bond-servant,  one  of  the 
chosen  people,  was  on  the  same  level  of  spiritual  privilege 
with  the  free  (Fx.  xix.  6;  i  Pet.  ii.  9;  Rev.  i.  5).  The 
“  brotherhood  ”  was  through  redemption,  bringing  about  a 
new  and  true  filial  relation  to  God  (Gal.  iv.  26—29).  This, 
instated  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  men,  was  the  true  spring, 
by  which  the  winter  of  heathen  bondage  was  made  to  pass 
away. 

In  Israel,  the  bond-servant’s  condition  was  from  the 
outset  essentially  different  from  that  of  a  heathen  slave. 
And  the  emancipating  principle  so  worked,  quietly — as  “the 
kingdom  of  heaven  cometh  not  with  observation” — that  in 
the  gospel  history  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  trace  of  bond- 
service  as  continuing  to  exist  in  Israel:  thus  far,  Palestine 
was  (cf.  John  viii.  33)  a  land  of  freedom  in  a  world  of 
bondage.  In  the  sisterhood  of  nationalities  which  arose  in 
Christendom,  there  took  place  the  same  process,  through 
the  same  principle,  as  in  that  oldest  of  the  nations — which 
alone  of  ancient  peoples  made  public  statutory  provision  for 
the  protection  of  slaves. 

The  position  of  a  Christian  slave,  especially  of  a  female 
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slave,  of  a  heathen,  must  in  that  first  age  have  often  been 
terribly  perilous  as  well  as  painfully  revolting.  The  apostles 
in  bidding  their  converts  remain  there,  “with  God,”  “serv¬ 
ing  Christ,”  put  a  strain  upon  their  human  “endurance”  as 
compared  with  which  the  short  agony  of  ordinary  battles  or 
campaigns  is  nothing.  But  the  obscure  “  endurance  ”  of 
those  weak  despised  things  which  are  not  ( i  Cor.  i.  26-29) 
achieved  the  vast  result  for  mankind  of  retrieving  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  labor,  and  showing  service  to  be  noble. 

Of  the  nobleness  of  service  we  have  a  most  beautiful 
picture  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  14-18)  in  the  old  heroic  story  of 
David’s  longing  for  drink  “of  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  which 
is  by  the  gate.”  There,  at  the  place  of  resort,  he  must  of¬ 
ten  have  mingled  with  the  people  in  his  boyhood.  Now, 
though  his  heart  draw  him  to  the  spot,  the  commander  is 
restrained  by  an  overmastering  heathen  force  around  the 
little  town.  But  three  paladins  twice  break  through  that 
flame  girdle  of  heathenism,  to  appease  the  human  longing 
in  the  heart  of  their  great  hero-captain.  And  he  will  not 
drink  the  water  so  procured:  he  “  poured  it  out  before  the 
Lord  ” — deeming  that  which  was  the  equivalent  of  three  such 
devoted  lives,  too  sacred  for  every  lower  purpose  than  sol¬ 
emn  libation  (cf  Phil.  ii.  17)  to  the  Lord  of  hosts  and 
King  of  heaven.  The  “  three  mighty  ones  ”  were  servants 
of  the  king;  and  they  made  service  noble. 

The  working-man  has  opportunities  of  this  high  thing 
in  life:  not  only  if  his  employer’s  factory  be  on  fire,  or  his 
flock  in  peril  of  snow-storm  or  flood,  or  his  dwelling  assailed 
by  robbers  or  by  rioters.  The  old  Lochee  operative  had 
fifty  years  of  opportunity,  filling  ten  or  twelve  hours  of 
every  working-day.  The  grand  opportunity  is  in  the  ser¬ 
vice;  doing  that  “heartily,  as  unto  the  Lord”  (Col.  iii.  23). 

Hugh  Miller  elected  not  to  aim  at  being  an  employer. 
He  reckoned  that  he  would  be  more  free,  for  the  career  of 
self-culture  on  which  his  heart  was  set,  by  simply  earning 
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wages.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  working-class  may 
prefer  the  security  of  wages  to  the  chances  of  co-operative 
association.  The  position  of  a  wage-earner  is  in  Christian 
communities  thoroughly  appreciated  as  honorable.  And  for 
those  who  have  the  ambition  and  the  gifts  for  rising  to  a 
higher  external  position,  ways  are  open,  and  new  ways  are 
opening.  But  for  the  real  happiness  of  mankind,  so  largely 
consisting  of  a  laboring  class,  the  one  thing  needful  in  this 
relation  is,  practical  realization  of  the  nobleness  of  service. 
The  Christian  slave  at  Ephesus  or  Colossas  might  have  a 
very  different  master  from  Philemon,  and  a  very  different 
place  from  “the  church  in  the  house”  (Philem.  2).  But 
John  Knox  as  a  galley-slave  could  maintain  “  a  reasonable 
merry  countenance.”  And  of  that  slave’s  place  Paul  said, 
“  Brethren,  let  every  man,  wherein  he  is  called,  there  abide 
with  God.” 

One  who  has  ever  learned  to  swim  is  a  swimmer  ever 
after,  and  a  language  once  learned  is  not  forgotten  when  the 
learning  process  ends.  It  is  a  question  whether,  when  the 
community  of  mankind  have  once  attained  to  freedom  of 
labor,  it  would  not  be  physically  impossible  to  revert  to  the 
condition  of  bond-service.  If  it  were  possible,  it  would  be 
infamous.  But  service  is  never  infamous,  and  can  be  made 
always  glorious. 

AS  TO  POVERTY. 

By  poverty  we  will  understand  not  scantiness  of  means, 
but  dependence  upon  others  for  means  of  living.  Under 
the  received  economic  order,  the  provision  made  for  the 
poor  is  regarded  as  matter  of  charity,  and  as  being  thus  a 
specifically  different  thing  from  wages,  which  is  matter  of 
right.  Socialism,  abolishing  that  distinction  which  makes 
dependence  disgraceful  for  those  who  are  physically  capable 
of  self-support,  creates  a  dangerous  facility  and  temptation 
for  multiplication  of  “sturdy  beggars”:  whom,  without  the 
proverbial  “patriotism”  of  Fletcher,  it  has  to  “hold  to  la- 
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bor”  as  slaves.  And  economists  and  philanthropists  alike 
are  of  opinion  that  the  abolishing  of  the  distinction  would 
be  a  grievous  misfortune  to  the  genuine  poor,  by  its  closing 
the  fountain  of  that  charity,  which  is  nature’s  own  provision 
for  sympathetic  help  to  them  in  their  sad  need. 

Upon  the  socialist  view,  that  the  care  of  all  individuals 
is  properly  incumbent  on  the  civil  community,  it  would  be 
no  good  ground  of  re[)roach  to  Christianity  though  it  should 
have  made  no  distinct  provision  for  poverty,  but  left  that 
matter,  like  the  criminal  law,  entirely  in  the  hand  of  the  civil 
powers  that  be.  But  the  religion  proceeds  upon  the  fact, 
that  “  the  poor  we  have  always  with  us”:  there  will  always 
be  need  of  occasional  private  charity,  as  distinguished  from 
the  systematic  operations  of  the  state;  and  there  may  be 
call  for  a  testimony  of  Christianity  to  the  state  as  to  the 
mind  of  God  regarding  the  care  of  the  poor.  VVe  now  will 
consider  the  question,  whether  Christianity  has  in  it  an  en- 
ergic  force  for  the  offices  that  may  thus  come  to  be  in  re¬ 
quest  upon  its  part. 

In  our  time  there  have,  with  reference  to  the  common 
Christianity  of  English-speaking  peoples,  been  voices  in  the 
air  about  “a  selfish  middle  class,”  which  by  intei'iTetation 
is  otherwise  heard  of  as  “  the  comfortable  church-going 
classes,” — to  the  effect  of  saying,  that  th.e  common  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  the  peoples  is  now  torpidly  effete,  wrapped  up  in 
a  comfortable  selfishness,  regardless  of  the  suffering  of  man¬ 
kind;  so  that  the  world  has  need  of  a  new  Christianity,  to 
inaugurate  and  take  the  lead  of,  a  new  economic  order.  The 
new  Christianity  may  be  found  leaving  out  the  old  gospel  of 
Christ.^  But  we  now  have  room  only  for  some  observations 
on  the  previous  question  of  fact:  Is  the  common  Christian¬ 
ity  really ‘effete,  or  otherwise  wanting  in  resource  of  charity^ 
as  an  affection  that  may  be  found  an  available  “  balm  in 
Gilead  ”  for  the  case  in  view  ? 

1  Rigg,  Modern  Anglican  Theology. 
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I.  There  still  is  the  physieian  there." — Christ  is  far 
the  greatest  power  in  Christendom.  The  Bible  is  the  com¬ 
mon  law  of  the  Christian  peoples,  the  text-book  of  their 
teachers,  the  vade~vieeuin  of  their  true  believers  in  a  daily- 
walk  with  God.  The  light  of  Scripture  on  this  matter  is  not 
seen  by  us  as  by  men  out  on  a  darkly  troubled  sea  who 
catch  glimpses  of  a  dim  light  in  an  ancient  Pharos  tower  on 
a  distant  long-forsaken  shore.  It  is  the  sunlight  of  the 
daily  life  of  Christians  round  about  us.  The  new  heart 
which  it  labors  to  create  in  them  is  “  an  heart  of  flesh.’” 
And  we  may  expect  to  find  in  them,  who  are  continually 
under  its  influence,  some  result  of  that  humanizing  operation 
of  the  word  of  God. 

Christ  himself  is  set  forth  (Act.  x.  38)  in  the  first  view 
of  him  given  to  the  Gentile  world,  “  as  going  about  doing 
good.”  His  apostles,  at  their  memorable  conference  (Gal. 
ii.)  regarding  the  plan  of  campaign,  while  they  agreed  to  go 
their  several  ways  with  the  one  gospel  for  the  soul,  as  re¬ 
gards  the  body,  covenanted  (ver.  10)  that  they  all,  go  where 
they  might,  “  should  remember  the  poor.”  A  persistent  ap¬ 
peal  for  contributions,  in  relief  of  distressed  brethren  at 
Jerusalem,  is  a  curiously  interesting  side-work  in  the  great 
career  of  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  And  he  is  privileged 
to  transmit  (Act.  xx.  35),  as  a  sort  of  fifth  Gospel  “  accord¬ 
ing  to”  Paul  the  Magnanimous,  the  only  known  word  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  not  recorded  in  the  Gospel  histories,  “  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive” — which  he  makes  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  laboring  “  to  support  the  weak.”  We  need  not 
dwell  on  the  great  place  which  this  privilege  and  duty  of 
charity  had  in  the  teachings  of  the  apostles  (cf.  i  John  iii. 
16,  17;  James  i.  27;  i  Cor.  viii.  9;  Gal.  vi.  10;  Eph.  iv.  28). 

The  whole  matter  is  summed  up  in  the  Old  Testament 
declaration  of  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  or  Messiahism 
in  Isa.  Ixi.  i,  along  with  what  is  said  of  the  fulfilment  of 
VOL.  XLIX.  NO.  193.  4 
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this  prophecy  by  Christ  himself  (i  Luke  iv.  16-22;  Matt.  xi. 
3-6,  where  observe  the  Spirit’s  anointing,  and  the  fact  that 
the  Hebrew  for  “  anointed  ”  is  Messiah,  and  the  Greek  for 
it  is  Christ').  There  the  believer  sees,  that  relief  of  tem¬ 
poral  distresses,  with  a  special  reference  to  “the  poor,”  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  Thus  the 
peace  ”  which  is  “  like  a  river,”  is  intended,  in  its  progress 
through  the  lands,  to  bring  to  them  a  blessing  and  glad  song 
of  comfort  and  of  healing  for  the  body  as  well  as  of  salva¬ 
tion  to  the  soul.^ 

There  have  been  Christians — as  there  have  been  heath¬ 
ens — who,  under  an  impression  that  ghostliness  is  spiritual- 

1  It  is  in  this  connection  an  important  fact,  that  the  Redeemer’s  work  on 
earth  was  a  campaign  for  deliverance  from  natural  evil  on  account  of  its  be- 
ing  a  stronghold  of  tyranny  of  spiritual  evil  (Acts  x.  38).  Exorcism  with 
him  was  “medicine  to  a  mind  diseased’’  (Luke  viii.  35);  and  (xiii.  16) 
bodily  ailment,  making  a  “  spirit  of  infirmity,’’ was  pronounced  a  bondage 
of  Satan.  Healing  of  the  body  led  on  to  joyful  assurance  of  being  forgiven. 
The  whole  campaign  of  miracles,  in  Palestine  as  (Ex.  xii.  12)  in  Egypt,  had 
thus  a  spiritual  purpose  to  serve  through  operation  on  the  natural  world  and 
life.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  an  important  fact  that,  in  addition  to  such 
bearing  on  the  spiritual  condition  of  mankind,  the  Bible  shows  that  God,  and 
men  who  are  like  him,  have  a  real  regard  of  complacency  to  men’s  temporal 
well-being  on  its  own  account.  The  following  notes  have  reference  to  that 
aspect  of  the  matter: — 

I.  The  New  Testament  is  in  this  relation  only  the  interpretation  clause 
of  a  “law’’  which  (Matt.  v.  17-20)  is  given  in  the  Old.  The  bearing  of 
Christ  in  the  Gospel  history  toward  the  natural  life  of  man  is  humanely  sym¬ 
pathetic,  genial.  He  is  the  realized  ideal  of  the  saying,  “  I  am  a  man,  and 
all  that  touches  man  comes  home  to  me’’  (cf.  Heb.  iv.  14,  15;  ii.  17,  18; 
V.  I,  2).  Hence  the  Christian  feasting  w’ith  those  who  rejoice,  as  well  as 
weeping  with  those  who  mourn.  Such,  too,  (witness  the  Parables,)  was  his 
bearing  toward  the  natural  world  of  man;  whence  (?)  the  Christian  “  love 
of  nature.’’  In  the  apostolic  age  his  followers  had  occasion  to  take  joyfully 
the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  and  showed  themselves  willing,  not  only  to  be 
bound,  but  to  die  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  But  they  were  not  inhu¬ 
man.  The  inhuman  asceticism,  which  represses  natural  affection  connected 
with  the  body,  was  by  apostolic  authority  condemned  as  antichristian  (i 
Tim.  iv.  1-9):  as  in  the  Gospel  history  (Mark  iii.  15)  the  only  thing  on  which 
those  eyes  which  are  as  a  flame  of  fire,  are  said  to  have  looked  “  with 
anger,’’  was  that  inhuman  asceticism  of  imagined  spirituality  which  is  real 
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ity,  aim  at  spirituality  through  harsh  inhumanism  of  repress¬ 
ing  natural  affections  connected  with  the  body.  These  may 
think  meanly  of  temporal  well-being  of  mankind.  But  or¬ 
dinary  Christians,  not  aspiring  to  be  ghosts,  but  wishing  to 
be  good  and  happy  human  beings,  have  not  so  learned 
Christ  (Matt.  xi.  29-30).  And  Christ  himself,  the  realized 
ideal  of  homo  sum,  nil  humani  alienum  a  ?ne  puto  (“  I  am  a 

carnality,  and  which  by  being  inhuman  is  shown  to  be  ungodly.  In  order  to 
see  what  was  the  feeling  of  the  first  Christians  in  relation  to  temporal  good, 
we  must  take  into  view  the  fact,  that  in  the  primeval  times  the  Bible  of 
Christians  was  the  Old  Testament  (2  Tim.  iii.  14-17;  2  Pet.  i.  19-21),  as  it 
had  been  the  “  It  is  written  ”  of  Christ  himself  (Matt.  iv.  3-19). 

2.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  matter  is  set  forth  as  if  leisurely  at  full 
length.  This  has  reference  to  the  church’s  childhood:  in  which  as  to  the 
body  she  learned  to  sing,  that  God  the  Father  “  giveth  food  to  all  flesh,  be¬ 
cause  his  mercy  endureth  forever.” 

(i)  In  creation  and  providence, \i\%  “goodness”  (the  key-note  of  the 
psalmody)  appears;  markedly  in  the  temporal  well-being  of  man  favored  by 
God  (cf.  Chalmers’  Bridgewater  Lectures — “  adaptation  of  the  eternal  world 
to  making  a  virtuous  species  happy  ”);  (2)  in  connection  with  redemption,  a 
good  estate  on  earth  (Gen.  xviii.  8)  is  in  the  foundation  gift  of  divine  redeeming 
love.  The  “  rest  ”  of  God  for  his  redeemed  is  outwardly  in  a  “  good  land” 
(Deut.  viii.  7-10 — a  realistic  description  of  the  best  conceivable  land  for  settle¬ 
ment),  “  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.” 

The  (partially)  realized  ideal,  sung  in  Ps.  Ixxii.  is  shown  in  i  Kings  iv., 
with  reference  to  the  nation’s  temporal  prosperity  in  Solomon’s  long,  glor¬ 
ious  reign  of  peace.  Two  things  were  countlessly  multitudinous:  (i)  the  mani¬ 
fold  royalty  of  wisdom  in  the  great  heart  and  capacious  intelligence  of  the 
king  ( I  Kings  iv.  29);  and  (2)  the  covenanted  population  of  the  country, 
prosperous  outwardly  as  well  as  inwardly:  and  safely  guarded  in  the  prosper¬ 
ity  (vers.  20,  25).  That  picture  of  a  happy  golden  age  of  the  past  shows 
what,  as  good  for  man,  God  loves  to  bestow  on  those  men  whom  he  loves.  The 
idea  of  it — never  fully  realized,  because  Israel  did  not  keep  the  covenant  of  their 
tenure  of  the  land — fills  the  book  of  Psalms,  and  is  everywhere  on  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  Prophecies,  alike  in  threatenings  and  in  promises.  “  This  God 
doth  abide  our  god.”  The  Old  Testament  was  “the  law”  of  Christianity  in  the 
formative  epoch  of  its  first  heroic  age.  All  who  really  are  formed,  as  Paul  was, 
and  Peter  and  James  and  John,  and  the  Son  of  Mary,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  it,  will  seek  (Prov.  xxx.  8)  to  place  man  free  from  sordid  care  and 
want  that  is  demoralizing;  and,  having  learned  losing  (Ps.  cxliv.  15),  “  happy 
is  the  people  that  is  in  such  a  case,”  will  desire  for  men  true  godliness  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to 
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man,  and  all  that  touches  man  comes  home  to  me”),  is 
recognized  by  them  as  a  pattern  of  whatever  is  truly  humane 
in  sympathetic  geniality  (Heb,  iv.  14—16;  cf.  Matt.  ix. 
15-17)  toward  the  natural  life  of  man.  Hence  Christians 
for  themselves  are  sufficiently  appreciative  of  the  promise 
which  (i  Tim.  iv.  8)  godliness  hath  for  the  life  which  now 
is:  and  they  know  the  principle  of,  “  Love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself.” 

Here,  too,  the  fundamental  “  law”  (Matt.  v.  17-20)  is 
that  of  the  Old  Testament  (2  Tim.  iii.  15-17),  to  which  the 
New  Testament  is  as  interpretation  clause.  The  whole  Old 
Testament  revelation  of  God’s  mind  toward  man — in  history, 
prophecy,  and  song — proceeds  upon  the  view,  that  temporal 
prosperity  is  among  those  blessings  which  God  has  it  in  his 
heart  to  bestow  upon  man  as  the  object  of  his  love  (cf.  Deut. 
viii.  7-10).  And  in  the  Old  Testament  we  see  that  the 
miracles  of  Moses  were,  like  those  of  Jesus  in  the  New,  a 
campaign  for  man’s  deliverance  from  a  tyranny  of  spiritual 
evil  of  which  the  stronghold  was  seated  in  material  ill  con¬ 
ditions  (cf.  Acts  X.  38,  with  what  the  same  historian  says 
in  Luke  viii.  35;  xiii.  16). 

This  latter  fact  has  a  parallel  in  the  fatal  effects,  in  our 
time,  of  evil  material  conditions  in  relation  to  moral  and 
spiritual  well-being  and  well-doing.  Abraham’s  God  Al¬ 
mighty,  who  calleth  things  which  are  not  as  things  which 
are,  and  raised  up  the  Lord  Jesus  from  the  dead,  is  able  to 
bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean.  He  can  keep  his 
regenerate  stainless  amid  “the  pollutions”  (2  Pet.  ii.  20)  as 
white  sun-rays  in  a  sepulchre,  and  scatheless  amid  a  very 
sea  of  searching  fiery  trials  (i  Pet.  iv.  12)  as  (Dan.  iii.  25) 
he  guarded  the  three  children  in  the  seven-times  heated  fur¬ 
nace.  But  here  there  is  a  something  that  can  be  done  by 
mafi  in  the  destruction  of  strongholds  of  moral  pollution  in 
physical  evil.  And  when  that  is  so,  it  is  the  Christian’s  part 
to  consider,  not  only  the  omnipotence  of  God  (Isa.  xl. 
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25-31)  as  a  ground  of  comfort,  but  also  and  especially,  as 
a  guide  of  action,  his  manifested  will:  his  will  as  manifested, 
e,  g.,  in  that  constitution  of  man’s  nature  which  he  has  cre¬ 
ated,  and  in  the  permitted  course  of  evils  under  his  adorable 
providence. 

Now  in  the  present  case  the  fact  is  (Prov.  xxx.  8)  that, 
while  riches  have  their  temptations  and  their  perils, — which 
are  wide  of  our  present  point — poverty  demoralizes:  it  is 
ensnaring,  not  only  as  tempting  to  break  the  law  of  man, 
but  as  tending  toward  that  desperate  self-abandonment 
(Eph.  iv.  19)  which  opens  the  flood-gates  of  wickedness  in 
life;  and  still  more,  toward  a  mental  condition  of  sullen  dis¬ 
content,  fatal  to  religion,  represented  by  the  expression 
which  Mr.  Rae  puts  dramatically  into  the  mouth  of  his  typ¬ 
ical  socialist  of  the  artisan  class — “  We  are  not  atheists,  but 
we  have  done  with  God.” 

It  is  this  view  that  especially  moved  Chalmers  to  his 
great  labors  at  economics,  in  his  public  administration,  and 
through  the  press.  His  large  heart,  full  of  the  milk  of  hu¬ 
man  kindness,  was  naturally  grieved  with  seeing  his  fellow- 
countrymen  suffering,  so  that  sweet  life  itself  was  made  bit¬ 
ter  to  them,  through  mere  want  of  means  of  living.  The 
born  and  bred  economist  within  him — with  his  “kingly  gov¬ 
erning  faculty  ” — was  indignant  at  the  shameful  waste  of 
manhood  thus  occasioned  to  the  community  by  mismanage¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  perverse  imbecility  of  statesmanship. 
But  on  a  memorable  occasion  he  publicly  owned,  that  he  had 
been  too  much  absorbed  in  calculations  about  finite  quantity, 
so  as  not  to  be  ,duly  mindful  of  that  quantity — infinity — 
which  is  the  one  thing  needful.  And  yet  it  is  after  the  great 
change  in  the  whole  tenor  of  his  inward  life,  that  we  find  in 
its  outward  course  all  his  really  memorable  labors  in  theoret¬ 
ical  and  practical  economics.  The  deep  abiding  conviction, 
that  certain  material  ill-conditions  are  effectively  fatal  to  re¬ 
ligion  and  morality  among  mankind,  burned  as  a  fire  in  his 
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bones,  and  bore  him  through  those  labors  as  in  a  mighty 
river  of  divine  compassions  for  the  perishing  lost.  Why 
should  we  think  that  the  heart  which  beat  in  him  was  a 
stone  in  the  bosom  of  his  brethren  (2  Cor.  iii.  18).? 

2.  As  to  the  actual  state  of  things ^  relatively  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  and  practices  of  Christians,  and  the  tendency  and  effect 
of  their  activity.  We  must  remember  that  Christianity  as 
an  institute  can  directly  operate  on  political  and  civil  con¬ 
stitutions  only  through  moral  suasion,  and  indirectly,  only 
through  bringing  men  individually  into  a  right  state  of  mind 
and  heart;  while  a  large  part  of  mankind  puts  itself  beyond 
reach  of  the  influences  of  this  religion  (Ps.  ii.;  John  v. 
40-42).  And  if  there  be  a  real  short-coming  on  the  part 
of  those  who  profess  it,  the  just  inference  may  be  not  that 
their  Christianity  is  not  of  God  (Matt.  v.  45-48),  but  that 
they  are  not  sufficiently  under  the  power  of  it. 

(i)  Why  are  the  “church-going  classes”  “comforta¬ 
ble  (Cf.  Luke  viii.  35.)  William  Jay  answers,^  after  he  has 
preached  the  gospel  seventy  years,  having  begun  when  he 
was  a  mason’s  apprentice  at  sixteen.  He  has  known  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  real  Christians  but  one, — namely, 
the  destitute  poor.  And  for  the  non-existence  of  that  sort 
of  real  Christians  he  has  seen  two  reasons:  (a)  good  char¬ 
acter  and  conduct,  keeping  real  Christians  out  of  poverty; 
and  (b)  good  friends;  who,  if  a  real  Christian  should  fall 
into  poverty,  will  not  allow  him  to  sink  into  destitution. 
The  same  fact,  of  the  “  comfortableness,”  was  observed  by 
another  trustworthy  aged  man,  who  had  been  a  pastor 
twenty-eight  hundred  years  before.  He  put  it  into  a  song 
(Ps.  xxxvii.  25).  It  really  is  a  thing  to  be  glad  of  (Isa. 
xxxv) ; — and  it  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  economical 
welfare  of  the  co7nmmtity, — a  heart  of  “  innocence,  and 
health,  and  sweet  content”  (prayer  of  Burns). 

^  See  his  Autobiography. 
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(2)  There  may  be  unnoticed  such  contributions  to  that 
welfare, — e.  g.  of  purity  (Judges  xv.  3;  Ezek  xlvii.  1-5). 
The  statistics  regarding  a  religious  nation  exhibit  a  painful 
prominence  of  one  mode  of  “  uncleanness.”  And  some  im¬ 
agine  (2  Pet.  iii.  12  and  10)  that  the  national  type  of  relig¬ 
ion  is  to  blame  for  that.  But  one  who  sets  himself  to  in¬ 
quire  as  to  facts,  finds  cause  to  believe  that,  in  fact,  where 
the  national  type  of  religion  really  has  hold  of  that  nation, 
namely,  in  its  “  evangelical”  churches, that  offence  is  almost 
unknown.  This  is  impressive  as  showing  what  a  purifying 
influence  on  life  there  is  in  even  outl^ard  connection  with  Je¬ 
hovah’s  temple,  amid  the  “pollutions”  of  the  world:  es- 
specially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  other  temples  are  found 
to  be,  like  socialism,  polluting  in  their  influence  (though 
they  may  not,  like  socialism,  make  pollution  statutory). 
That  purifying  influence,  counteracting  poison  in  the  body 
politic  (Isa.  i.  9),  is  a  very  great  economical  advantage  to  a 
community — and  every  one  knows  the  fact  of  its  existence. 

Of  unobserved  positive  beneficence,  there  may  thus  be 
a  vast  amount  reaching  the  whole  community  (Gal.  vi.  10; 
cf.  Matt.  V.  45-48).  Who,  within  the  community  as  known 
to  us  individually,  are  as  a  class  benefactors.?  Has  socialism 
ever  been  like  Isa.  xxxv.?  In  an  important  town,  far  from 
being  universally  Christian  in  profession,  a  memorial  is  got 
up,  of  such  a  nature  that  those  who  sign  it  are  of  course  the 
pronounced  Christians  of  the  community.  Then,  when  one 
calls  attention  to  the  point,  every  one  sees  the  fact,  that,  al¬ 
most  with  no  exception,  the  memorial  has  in  it  the  names  of 
all  those  individuals,  then  alive  in  the  town,  who  in  that  gen¬ 
eration  have  done  anything  worth  remembering  in  the  way 
of  self-sacrificing  endeavor  to  promote  the  temporal  well¬ 
being  of  that  community,  especially  of  the  poor.  The 
town  is  now  adorned  with  magnificent  public  gardens,  free 
library,  town  hail,  people’s  park  and  fountains, — all  of  which 
are  the  gifts  of  individuals  who,  rivals  in  trade,  but  emulous 
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in  beneficence,  are  members  of  the  churches.  There  may  be 
similar  facts  everywhere  in  Christendom,  unobserved  as  the 
vital  air,  or  as  the  goodness  of  God,  who  “giveth  food  to  all 
flesh,  because  his  mercy  endureth  forever.” 

^3)  There  are  general  facts,  which  are  solid  ground  of 
inference  in  the  whole  question  of  diagnosis  as  to  the  life  of 
Christianity, — looking  at  the  complexion,  feeling  the  pulse- 
beat  from  the  heart.  The  following  two  general  facts,  re¬ 
garding  the  time  when  the  invective — on  the  part  of  men 
whose  philanthropy  appeared  mainly  in  that  invective — 
about  a  torpid  inefficiency  of  Christianity  was  beginning  to 
flash  its  maiden  sword,  are  of  that  character,  and  full  upon 
the  mark. 

First,  as  to  “  The  London  Charities.”^  They  were  an¬ 
nually  disbursing  seven  viillion  and  a  half  poimds  sterling! 
This  with  the  then  population  (two  millions)  would  have 
been  sufficient  for  an  allowance  of  eighty-five  pounds  a  year 
to  one  London  family  in  every  five ;  while  over  all  England 
the  pauperism  was  only  one  individual  in  twenty.  There 
must  have  been  grievous  absence  of  trenchantly  able  man¬ 
agement:  such  as  would  have  been  contributed  by  that  “  king 
of  the  fens”  (Cromwell)  whom  men  were  at  the  time  ad¬ 
miring  much  (on  paper).  But  the  existence  of  so  vast  a 
treasure,  far  beyond  what  could  be  applied  to  real  good  pur¬ 
pose  in  relief  of  distress,  shows  that  charity  was  not  dead  in 
the  great  heart  of  the  foremost  Christian  people.  A  famous 
foreign  evangelist  is  reported  as  having  said,  on  occasion  of  a 
recent  visit  to  London,  that  he  was  simply  amazed  at  the 
extent  to  which  he  there  saw  men  and  women  of  high  station 
and  affluent  wealth,  with  excuse  as  well  as  opportunity  for 
simply  enjoying  life,  who  seemed  to  have  no  conception  of 
any  use  of  life  but  to  spend  it  in  doing  good  to  others; — 
that  in  this  respect  he  did  not  believe  there  has  ever  been  such 
another  city  in  the  world.  Let  us  hope  that,  though  the 
1  Title  of  Hawkesley’s  work,  cited  by  Greg  in  “  Mistaken  Aims,”  etc. 
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evidence  may  not  be  so  distinctly  producible  as  in  that  case, 
there  are  many  other  cities,  and  towns,  and  villages,  where 
men’s  hearts  are  touched  by  memory  of  the  fact,  so  that 
their  lives  are  monumental  of  the  fact,  that  the  bequest  of 
Christ  to  those  who  love  him  is  the  poor,  and  that  our  deal¬ 
ings  with  men  in  distress  are  to  be  the  test  of  our  eternal 
relationship  to  the  Son  of  man  (Matt.  xxv.  28-46). 

The  following  tale  of  fact  points  more  distinctly  to 
Christianity  as  the  benefactor: — 

Second,  as  to  the  experience  of  Dr.  Chalmers.^  It  var¬ 
iously  brings  to  view  the  existence,  deep-seated  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Christian  community,  of  a  great  fountain  of  charity, 
that  is  available  if  only  there  be  skill  enough  to  reach  it,  as 
by  making  an  artesian  well,  {a)  A  few  months  before  his 
death  (in  1847)  he  crowned  his  love’s  labor  at  the  “terri¬ 
torial  ”  mission  in  Edinburgh  West  Port  (of  Burke  and  Hare 
memory!)  by  opening  the  first  church  there — where  it  has 
proved  to  be  as  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  The  whole  of  that 
work  was  the  fruit  of  Christian  charity  of  individuals,  sacri¬ 
ficing  not  only  their  money,  but  their  time  and  strength  and 
personal  comfort:  one  volunteer  district  visitor,  through 
those  years  of  “  patience  of  hope,”  may  have  done  more  of 
real  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  suffering  humanity  than  all  the 
declaimers  about  a  Christianity  that  was  torpid  and  effete. 
{b')  In  the  meantime  he  had  fairly  set  on  foot  the  vast  ma¬ 
terial  fabric  of  the  (Disruption)  Free  Church  of  Scotland: 
whose  dimensions  have  more  than  doubled  since  his  time; 
and  which,  in  addition  to  what  was  needed  for  distinctively 
church  purposes,  included  six  hundred  public  schools,  and 
two  normal  colleges  for  training  teachers  which  have  served 
as  models  in  the  empire  and  beyond  it.  That  fabric  has 
been  erected  and  maintaitied  wholly  by  means  of  voluntary 
contributions  of  professuig  Christians — in  what  is  deemed 
the  closest-fisted  nation  under  the  sun.  (In  one  of  the  par- 

'  Life,  by  Hanna. 
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ishes  that  were  thus  provided  for  it  was  observed,  that  in  a 
four  years’  ministry  there,  a  policeman  had  never  been  there 
on  serious  duty  but  once — when  he  was  on  the  track  of  a 
thief  that  had  passed  through  the  parish.  In  wide  regions 
of  the  land,  of  his  type  of  evangelism,  the  people  have  never 
seen  a  soldier  unless  one  be  visiting  his  home  on  a  furlough.) 
(c)  Thirty  years  before,  in  St.  John’s  parish  of  Glasgow,  he 
had  experimentally  proved  that,  in  a  poorish  urban  popula¬ 
tion  of  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  the  poor  can  be  far  bet-- 
ter  cared  for  by  means  of  voluntary  liberality  and  volunteer 
agency  than  by  means  of  assessment  and  officialism;  while 
there  is  a  vast  saving  of  expense,  and  a  blessed  binding  to¬ 
gether  of  the  various  ranks  of  the  community  through  sym¬ 
pathetic  personal  intercourse.  There  always  was  an  ample 
supply  of  money,  and  of  workers  who  took  a  growing  pleas¬ 
ure  in  the  work.  The  genuineness  of  the  success  of  the  ex¬ 
periment — which  has  been  owned  by  expert  economists — 
was  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  success  went  on,  augment¬ 
ing,  when  the  magnetism  of  Chalmers’  personal  presence 
was  withdrawn  from  Glasgow — until  the  work  was  stopped 
by  a  poor-law.  Hugh  Miller,  perhaps  the  best  judge  of  that 
matter  then  in  the  world,  held  ^  that  the  stoppage  made  a 
black  day  for  Scotland,  especially  to  the  poor.  At  present 
we  appeal  to  this  great  experiment  simply  as  furnishing  in¬ 
cidental  illustration  of  there  being,  in  an  ordinary  commun¬ 
ity  of  the  existing  Christendom,  a  copious  wealth  of  charity; 
— as  to  which  it  may  be  said  to  “  the  accuser  of  the  breth¬ 
ren,”  “Thou  hast  nothing  to  draw  with,  and  the  well  is 
deep.” 

Some  can  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  and  find  all 
barren;  because  “to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given.”  It  has 
not  been  so  with  us.  But  here  it  is  satisfactory  to  have 
what  we  now  proceed  to  cite,  namely — 

(4)  Competent  evidetice  regarding  the  getieral  question 

1  Essays:  Political  and  Social — “The  Scotch  Poor-law.” 
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of  fact  as  to  the  relative  character  of  the  existing  Christi¬ 
anity  in  connection  with  the  whole  movement  of  this  relig¬ 
ion  from  the  past.  Mr.  Lecky,  as  represented  by  his  two 
works  on  “History  of  European  Morals”  and  on  “Ration¬ 
alism  in  Europe,”  we  suppose  to  be,  in  relation  to  that  com¬ 
prehensive  question  now  before  us,  the  most  highly  qual¬ 
ified  witness  to  be  found  in  books.  And  the  weight  of  his 
testimony  as  to  fact  is  here  the  greater,  because  as  to  faith 
he  is  not  personally  a  believing  Christian  according  to  our 
view. 

The  following  quotations  are  from  his  “  Rationalism  in 
Europe.”  ^  The  numbering  and  the  headings  are  ours. 

1.  The  great  stream  is  now  flowing. — “  If  it  be  true  Christianity  to 
dive  with  a  passionate  energy  into  the  darkest  recesses  of  misery  and  vice,  to 
irrigate  every  quarter  of  the  world  with  the  fertilizing  stream  of  an  almost 
boundless  benevolence,  and  to  include  all  the  sections  of  society  in  the  circle 
of  an  intense  and  efficacious  sympathy;  if  it  be  true  Christianity  to  destroy 
or  weaken  the  barriers  which  separated  class  from  class  and  nation  from 
nation,  to  free  war  from  its  harshest  elements,  and  to  make  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  essential  equality  and  of  a  genuine  fraternity  dominate  over  all  acci¬ 
dental  differences;  if  it  be,  above  all,  true  Christianity  to  cultivate  the  love 
of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  in  a  spirit  of  candor  and  of  tolerance  toward  those 
from  whom  we  differ — if  these  be  the  marks  of  a  true  and  healthy  Christian¬ 
ity,  then  never  since  the  days  of  the  apostles  has  it  been  so  vigorous  as  at 
present”  (vol.  i.  pp.  186,  187). 

2.  The  perennial  fountain  of  that  stream. — “  Although  it  is  true  that 
during  many  centuries  the  philanthropist  was  placed  on  a  far  lower  level  than 
at  present,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  charity  was  one  of  the  earliest,  as  it  was 
one  of  the  loveliest,  creations  of  Christianity;  and  that,  independently  of 
the  incalculable  mass  of  suffering  it  has  assuaged,  the  influence  it  has  exer¬ 
cised  in  softening  and  purifying  the  character,  in  restraining  the  passions 
and  enlarging  the  sympathies  of  mankind,  has  made  it  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  elements  of  our  civilization.  The  precepts  and  examples  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  struck  a  chord  of  pathos  that  the  noblest  philosophies  of  antiquity  had 
never  reached  ”  (vol.  ii.  p.  244). 

3.  Effect  on  the  general  life  of  mankind. — “  The  history  of  self-sacrifice 
during  the  last  eighteen  hundred  years  has  mainly  been  the  history  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  Christianity  on  the  world.  Ignorance  and  error  have,  no  doubt,  of¬ 
ten  directed  the  heroic  spirit  into  wrong  channels,  and  have  even  made  it  a 
cause  of  great  evils  to  mankind;  but  it  is  the  moral  type  and  beauty,  the  en- 

1  Fifth  Edition. 
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larged  conceptions  and  persuasive  powers  of  the  Christian  faith,  that  have 
during  many  centuries  called  it  into  being.  The  power  of  Christianity  in 
this  respect  can  cease  only  with  the  moral  nature  of  mankind  ”  (vol.  ii. 
P.  372)- 

4.  Illustrative  case  of  slavery. — [The  view  which  Mr.  Lecky  gives,  we 
had  long  ago  formed  independently  as  now  expressed  in  this  article.  He 
states,  that  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  labor  had  come  to  be  despised, 
and  to  be  deemed  infamous  for  freemen — cf.  “  mean  whites  ”  in  American 
slave  States — ;  and  that  of  the  mass  of  slaves  the  condition  was  hopeless: 
but  that  there  came  in  two  ameliorating  circumstances, — (i)  a  certain  senti¬ 
ment  of  tenderness  toward  slaves,  which  rose  in  the  moral  ruin  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire,  and  (2)  the  “  barbarian  ”  invasion,  tending  toward  abolition  of 
slavery.  Then  he  proceeds  as  follows] , — 

“  But  when  the  fullest  allowance  is  made  for  these  influences,  it  will  re¬ 
main  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  reconstruction  of  society  was  mainly  the 
work  of  Christianity.  Other  influences  could  produce  the  manumission  of 
many  slaves,  but  Christianity  alone  could  produce  the  profound  change  of 
character  that  rendered  possible  the  abolition  of  slavery.  There  are  few 
circumstances  more  striking,  and  at  the  same  [few]  more  instructive,  than 
the  history  of  that  great  transition.  The  Christians  did  not  preach  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  doctrine.  They  did  not  proclaim  slavery  altogether  unlawful,  or,  at 
least,  not  until  the  Bull  of  Alexander  III.  in  the  twelfth  century.  But  they 
steadily  sapped  at  the  basis,  by  opposing  to  it  the  doctrine  of  universal 
brotherhood,  and  by  infusing  a  spirit  of  humanity  into  all  the  relations  of 
society”  (p.  236). 

5.  Civilization  an  effect  of  the  gospel. — “  Missionary  enterprises  and  com¬ 
mercial  enterprises  are  the  two  main  agents  for  the  diffusion  of  civilization. 
They  commonly  advance  together,  and  each  has  very  frequently  been  the 
precursor  of  the  other”  (p.  249'). 

The  reference  to  the  civilizing  effect  of  this  religion 
{emollit  mores y  Nec  sinit  esse  feres')  recalls  to  mind  the  fact 
that,  while  it  has  created  the  modern  civilization,  it  is  every 
day  noiv  producing  the  same  beneficent  effect;  e.  g.,  in  the 
South  Sea  islands  transforming  communities  which  within 
our  memory  were  sunk  in  the  lowest  cannibal  savagery,  into 
orderly  societies,  which  in  important  respects  would  favora¬ 
bly  compare  with  the  best  conditioned  Christian  communi¬ 
ties  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  There  are  tragic  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  need,  where  commerce  has  broken  the  ground, 
of  Christianity  for  planting  and  watering.  It  is  the  only 
poT.ver  on  earth  that  is  doing  such  work  (Isa.lv.  10-13). 
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Socialism  has  shown  itself  powerful  only  to  destroy  (the 
word  for  “power”  in  Acts,  i.  8,  is  dynamis — but  the  dynam¬ 
ite  there  is  not  atheistic  force). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  first  of  the  above  quoted  pass¬ 
ages,  Mr.  Lecky  has  passed  from  a  strain  of  in  effect  dispar¬ 
agement  of  the  catholic  doctrines  of  Christianity,  regarding 
the  divine-human  person  and  redeeming  work  of  Christ,  in 
favor  of  the  Christian  practice  he  proceeds  to  eulogize.  The 
historical  fact  is — as  was  anticipated  by  Christ  and  his  apos¬ 
tles  (John  XV.  3;  XX.  31;  Matt.  xvi.  16-19) — that  the  prac¬ 
tice  has  been  the  fruit  of  the  doctrines  vitally  apprehended. 
Slavery  was  destroyed,  not  by  a  viewy  sentimental  human- 
itarianism,  but  by  the  apprehended  fact  of  redemption 
through  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  God  incarnate.^  So  of  the 
whole  great  work  of  new  creation  in  the  primitive  time,  and 
all  that  is  characteristic  in  the  philanthropic  life  of  recent 
Christendom.  As  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  it  all  has  been, 
and  is,  in  substance  and  heart,  a  fruit  of  belief  in  incarnation 
and  redemption.  Movements  which  appear  to  have  a  dif¬ 
ferent  origin  may  be  found  on  close  inspection  to  be  only 
eddies  of  that  great  stream,  satellites  of  that  sun  (Gen.  iii. 
15-  xii.  3)- 

^  See  in  Shakespeare,  the  theology  of  the  Crusades,  of  the  heroic  new 
life  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

RESURRECTION  AND  FINAL  JUDGMENT. 

BY  THE  REV.  EDMUND  B.  FAIRFIELD,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  LYONS,  FRANCE. 

[Continued  from  Vol.  xlviii.  p.  /oj.] 

“Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth;  thy  word  is  truth.” 
Nothing  but  the  truth  is  of  real  worth  to  any  man.  And 
in  respect  to  all  questions  of  eschatology  the  Bible  is  the 
only  ultimate  authority  as  to  what  the  truth  is.  Thus  far 
we  all  agree. 

Those  who  dissent  from  the  views  presented  in  my  first 
paper,  hold  as  follows; — 

1.  That  dying  saints  do  not  go  at  once  to  heaven,  but 
to  a  place  which  is  called  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  “Sheol,”  in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  “Hades;” 
and  that  they  will  only  reach  heaven  at  some  point  of  time 
yet  in  the  future. 

2.  That  that  point  of  time  is  spoken  of  as  “the  end 
of  the  world;”  and  that  the  Bible  teaches  that  this  world 
is  to  be  literally  destroyed  or  burned  up.  Especially  do  they 
hold  that  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  declares  that  to  be 
the  fact. 

3.  That  Paul  teaches  in  i  Cor.  xv.  51  that  some 
Christians  will  die,  and  others  will  not;  namely,  those  who 
are  on  the  earth  when  the  end  comes. 

4.  That  Christ’s  resurrection  was  a  type  of  ours,  and 
that  our  natural  bodies  are  to  be  raised  and  changed  at  the 
end  of  the  world. 

5.  That  the  term  “last  day”  and  other  similar  forms 
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of  speech  refer  to  this  end  of  all  things  which  is  yet  in  the 
future. 

6.  That  the  Bible  teaches  that  David  is  not  yet  in 
heaven  (or  was  not  at  the  first  Pentecost  after  Christ’s  ascen¬ 
sion),  and  by  logical  inference  others  of  God’s  redeemed  are 
not  yet  there. 

It  is  my  full  conviction  that  all  these  are  mistakes: 
whether  or  not  this  will  be  made  to  appear,  the  reader  must 
decide.  If  it  were  possible,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  him 
suspend  his  verdict  till  I  am  through  with  my  argument. 

In  committing  my  first  paper  to  the  type,  I  knew  full 
well  that  many  points  demanded  further  elucidation;  but 
lack  of  space  forbade.  I  am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity 
now  to  present  what  I  consider  to  be  the  Bible  teaching  on 
these  other  points,  involved  in  this  discussion. 

In  opening  a  second  paper,  I  may  be  pardoned,  in  view 
of  references  which  have  been  made  to  the  first,  for  a  few 
words  personal. 

1.  I  am  a  spiritualist  in  the  Bible  sense;  but  not  at  all 
a  believer  in  what  is  called  “  modern  spiritualism.” 

2.  Whether  or  not  anything  I  have  written  is  in  har¬ 
mony  with  Swedenborgianism,  in  any  manner  or  degree,  I 
do  not  know:  if  it  is,  I  can  only  say,  that  it  is  not  because  I 
have  borrowed  it  from  Swedenborg,  or  any  of  his  disciples. 
So  far  as  I  know,  I  have  never  read  a  page  from  any  of  their 
writings;  certainly  I  have  never  heard  a  sermon  or  lecture 
from  any  Swedenborgian.  Nor  have  I  been  taught  my  pres¬ 
ent  views  by  any  man.  My  chief  books  for  study  have  been 
the  original  Scriptures  with  plenty  of  dictionaries,  grammars, 
and  concordances  of  all  sorts. 

3.  I  accept  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  as  a  part  of 
the  sacred  canon,  and  find  it  thoroughly  in  harmony  with 
the  views  hitherto  presented,  as  I  will  show  presently. 

4.  As  to  the  question  whether  this  view  or  that  is  “  or¬ 
thodox  ”  or  not,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  bandy  epithets  or 
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waste  words.  It  has  been  both  wisely  and  wittily  said,  that, 
“  orthodoxy  is  our  doxy,  and  heterodoxy  is  other  people's 
doxy;"  and  aside  from  that  definition,  I  know  of  but  one 
ultimate  standard  by  which  all  beliefs  on  these  subjects  are 
to  be  tried;  and  that  is,  TEIE  Bible.  “To  the  law  and  to 
the  testimony:  if  they  speak  not  according  to  these,  it  is 
because  there  is  no  light  in  them.” 

To  this  simple  standard  I  submit  all  the  questions  be¬ 
fore  us.  My  only  inquiry  is,  zuhat  the  word  of  God,  properly 
interpreted,  teaches.  We  come,  first,  to  the  question  as  to — 

THE  MEANING  OF  SHEOL,  OR  HADES. 

Does  this  mean  the  abode  of  departed  spirits — good  as 
well  as  bad — between  death  and  the  final  judgment.^  Is 
Paradise,  or  Abraham' s  Bosom  f  a  portion  of  what  is  in¬ 
cluded  under  Sheol  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  Hades  in  the 
New.^  The  two  questions  are  in  substance  one,  and  perhaps 
the  most  fundamental  in  the  whole  investigation  ;  for  if  the 
affirmative  cannot  be  fully  maintained,  and,  above  all,  if  the 
negative  can  be  proven  to  be  true,  the  citadel  which  I  have 
assailed  is  in  ruins. 

There  are  those  who  hold  that  the  soul  sleeps  in  utter 
unconsciousness  between  the  death  of  the  body  and  its  ulti¬ 
mate  resurrection  at  the  end  of  the  world:  that  none  of 
the  dead,  save  Enoch  and  Elijah,  know  anything,  feel  any¬ 
thing,  enjoy  anything,  or  suffer  anything;  neither  will  they, 
until  some  future  day  shall  bring  them  up  again  from  their 
graves.  As  I  have  before  said,  these  pages  are  not  written 
to  disprove  such  views.  We  all  alike  reject  them  as  unscript- 
ural  and  unspiritual. 

Others  who  do  not  agree  with  me  that  resurrection  and 
judgment  come  at  death,  and  heaven  and  hell  at  once  there¬ 
after,  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  an  intermediate  abode  for  both 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked  between  death  and  a  still  fu¬ 
ture  resurrection;  that  those  occupying  this  abode  are  dis- 
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embodied  spirits — having  consciousness,  intelligence,  and  a 
high  degree  of  happiness  on  the  one  hand,  and  misery  on 
the  other;  and  that  this  place  is  known  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  as  Sheol,  in  the  Greek  Scriptures  as  Hades. 

It  is  to  this  question  that  we  now  come.  And,  in  view 
of  its  importance,  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  the  reader’s  can¬ 
did,  and  considerate,  and  even  patient  attention.  I  bring 
the  question  at  once  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  actual 
usage ;  for  this  is  not  only  the  highest  court  of  final  appeal 
from  all  the  dictionaries  and  commentaries,  but  it  is  a  court 
of  original  as  well  as  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  such  cases. 

First  in  order  comes  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  the 
word  Sheol  is  found  sixty-five  times.  In  the  Authorized 
Version  it  is  thirty-one  times  translated  “grave,”  thirty-one 
times  “  hell,”  three  times  “  pit.”  In  the  Revised  Version 
it  is  fifteen  times  translated  “  grave,”  sixteen  times  “  hell,” 
five  times  “  pit,”  and  twenty-nine  times  is  not  translated, 
but  the  word  Sheol  is  transferred. 

I  quote  first  the  passages  in  which  both  versions  agree 
in  translating  it  “  the  grave  ”; — 

Gen.  xxxvii.  35,  “  I  will  go  down  into  the  grave  unto  my  son  mourning;” 
xlii.  38;  xliv.  29,  “  Then  shall  ye  bring  down  my  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to 
the  grave;"  xliv.  31,  “  Thy  servants  shall  bring  down  the  gray  hairs  of  thy 
servant  our  father  to  the  grave." 

I  Sam.  ii.  6,  “  The  Lord  killeth,  and  maketh  alive;  he  bringeth  down  to 
the  grave  and  bringeth  up.” 

I  Kings  ii.  6,  “  Go,  therefore,  according  to  thy  wisdom,  and  let  not  his 
hoar  head  go  down  to  the  grave  in  peace;”  ver.  9,  “  His  hoarhead  bring  thou 
down  to  the  grave  with  blood.” 

Ps.  cxli.  7,  “  Our  bones  are  scattered  at  the  mouth  of  the  grave." 

In  Prov.  XXX.  16  both  versions  translate  “the  grave”  as 
one  of  several  things  mentioned  which  are  never  satisfied. 

Eccl.  ix.  10,  “  There  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  wisdom,  nor  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  grave  whither  thou  goest.” 

Cant.  viii.  7,  “Jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave." 

Isa.  xxxviii.  to,  “  I  said.  In  the  noontide  of  my  days  I  shall  go  to  the 
gates  of  the  grave;  ver.  18,  “  The  grave  cannot  praise  thee;  death  cannot  cele¬ 
brate  thee.” 
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Hos,  xiii.  14,  “  I  will  ransom  them  from  the  powei  of  ihe  grave :  I  will 
redeem  them  from  death.  O  death,  where  are  thy  plagues?  O  grave,  where 
is  thy  destruction  ?” 

In  these  fifteen  instances  the  two  versions  agree  in 
translating  “  grave  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  fault 
with  this  rendering  in  any  of  these  cases  except  upon  the  ex¬ 
treme  ground  that  Sheol  always  means  the  place  of  departed 
spirits,  and  never  the  place  for  depositing  dead  bodies.  But 
the  absurdity  of  such  a  position  as  that  is  manifest  from  a 
passage  like  that  in  Eccl.  ix.  10,  which  declares  that  there 
is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  wisdom,  nor  knowledge  there. 
This  surely  cannot  be  true  in  any  world  of  spirits,  good  or 
bad.  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  of  a  spiritual  being  with 
no  power  of  thought  or  knowledge  or  device.  The  very 
definition  of  a  spirit  as  distinguished  from  a  material  sub¬ 
stance  is,  that  it  is  a  somewhat  that  thinks,  and  knows,  and 
chooses.  Or  from  such  a  passage  as  Isa.  xxxviii.  18,  “The 
grave  cannot  praise  thee;  death  cannot  celebrate  thee.” 
Those  who  believe  that  Sheol  is  the  abode  of  all  the  ineffa¬ 
bly  happy  redeemed  ones,  between  death  and  a  resurrection 
yet  in  the  future,  would  not  object  to  rendering  the  word, 
“  grave,”  in  this  passage.  For  to  declare  of  all  the  saints  in 
Paradise  that  they  could  not  praise  God,  would  be  too  much 
for  the  most  extreme  of  all  extremists. 

This  much,  then,  we  must  admit  as  inductively  settled, 
namely,  that  Sheol  sometimes  means  “  the  grave.” 

The  following  two  passages  are  those  in  which  both 
versions  agree  in  translating  the  word  “  pit”: — 

Num.  xvi.  30,  “  If  the  Lord  make  a  new  thing,  and  the  earth  open  her 
mouth,  and  swalloweth  them  up,  with  all  that  appertain  unto  them,  and  they 
go  down  alive  into  the  pit,  then  ye  shall  understand  that  these  men  have  pro¬ 
voked  the  Lord;”  ver.  33,  “  They  and  all  that  appertain  unto  them,  went  down 
alive  into  the  pit,  and  the  earth  closed  upon  them,  and  they  perished  from 
among  the  congregation.” 

In  these  two  cases,  referring  to  the  same  event,  the  idea 
of  a  physical  burial  is  too  plain  to  be  questioned.  Sheol  is 
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evidently  not  the  place  of  departed  spirits  here.  It  was  the 
earth  closing  over  their  bodies.  And  the  word  “  pit  ”  seems 
more  appropriate  than  “grave,”  though  expressing  the  same 
general  idea. 

The  following  passages  are  those  in  which  both  ver¬ 
sions  agree  in  translating  “hell”: — 

Isa.  V.  14,  “ hath  enlarged  herself,  and  opened  her  mouth  without 
measure;”  xiv.  9,  “  Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  to  meet  thee  at  thy  coming;” 
xiv.  15,  “Thou  shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell,\.o  the  sides  of  the  pit;”  xxviii. 
15,  “  We  have  made  a  covenant  with  death,  and  with  hell  we  are  at  agree¬ 
ment;”  xxxviii.  18,  “  Your  covenant  with  death  shall  be  disannulled;  and 
your  agreement  with  hell  shall  not  stand  ;”  Ivii.  9,  “Thou  didst  debase  thy¬ 
self  even  unto  hell.” 

Ezek.  xxxi.  16,  “  I  made  the  nations  to  shake  at  the  sound  of  his  fall, 
when  I  cast  him  down  to  hell;"  ver.  17,  “  They  also  went  down  into  hell  with 
him  ;”  xxxii.  21,  “  The  strong  among  the  mighty  shall  speak  to  him  out  of 
the  midst  of  hell;"  ver.  27,  “  They  shall  not  lie  with  the  mighty  that  are  fallen 
of  the  uncircumcised  who  are  gone  down  to  hell  with  their  weapons  of  war.” 

Hab.  ii.  5,  “  Because  he  transgresseth  by  wine,  he  is  a  proud  man,  neither 
keepeth  at  home,  who  enlargeth  his  desire  as  hell^  and  is  as  death,  and  cannot 
be  satisfied.” 

Amos  ix.  2,  “  Though  they  dig  into  hell,  thence  shall  my  hand  take  them ; 
though  they  climb  up  into  heaven,  thence  will  I  bring  them  down.” 

The  remaining  examples  are  those  in  which  the  two 
versions  differ,  and  we  will  study  them  more  carefully,  one 
by  one.  In  quoting  I  give  generally  the  accepted  version. 

Deut.  xxxii.  22,  “  A  fire  is  kindled  in  mine  anger,  and  shall  burn  unto 
the  lowest  hell."  (R.  p^it.) 

Whichever  of  these  versions  we  accept,  is  immaterial  as 
to  the  question  at  issue.  Sheol  in  neither  case  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  of  as  the  abode  of  the  saints. 

2  Sam.  xxii.  6,  “  The  sorrows  of  hell  compassed  me  about ;  the  snares  of 
death  prevented  me.” 

“  Prevented  me,”  in  the  old  English  sense  of  “  came  in 
my  way.”  The  Revised  Version  reads: — 

“  The  cords  of  Sheol  were  round  about  me  ; 

The  snares  of  death  came  upon  me.” 

I  should  prefer  translating  thus: — 

“The  cords  of  the  grave round  about  me; 

The  snares  of  death  came  upon  me.” 
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My  reasons  are  that  this  song  of  David  is  written  in  He¬ 
brew  poetry;  and  the  law  of  parallelism  that  runs  through 
it  is  better  sustained  by  making  the  first  clause  correspond 
closely  in  meaning  to  the  second. 

But  in  no  possible  case  is  there  any  room  left  for  con¬ 
ceiving  of  Sheol  as  a  good  place  to  live  in. 

Job  vii.  9,  “He  that  goeth  down  to  the  grave  shall  come  up  no  more.” 

The  Revisers  have  needlessly  obscured  this  passage  by 
transferring  the  word  “  Sheol.”  It  incontestably  means 
“grave”  in  many  cases,  and  the  whole  connection  in  this 
passage  is  in  favor  of  the  accepted  version. 

Job  xi.  8,  “  It  is  as  high  as  heaven;  what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper  than 
hell;  what  canst  thou  know?” 

Here  again  the  revision  gives  us  the  Hebrew  word. 
Why,  it  is  not  easy  to  say;  when  in  a  similar  case  of  con¬ 
trast  in  Amos  they  have  made  no  change  from  the  accepted 
version.  But  there  is  no  suggestion  of  ineffable  blessedness 
in  any  part  of  a  place  put  into  such  violent  contrast  with 
heaven  as  Sheol  is  here. 

Job  xiv.  13,  “  Oh  that  thou  wouldst  hide  me  in  the  grave." 

The  Revisers  transfer  Sheol  again.  But  the  whole  con¬ 
nection  abundantly  justifies  the  accepted  version. 

Job  xvii.  13,  “  If  I  wait,  the  grave  is  mine  house  ;”  ver.  16,  “  They  shall 
go  down  to  the  bars  of  the  pit.  ’  ’ 

In  both  these  verses  the  Revisers  say  “Sheol.”  But  the 
law  of  parallelism  requires,  and  the  entire  connection  de¬ 
mands,  that  the  reference  should  be  understood  to  be  to  the 
place  of  deposit  for  the  dead  body,  not  the  place  to  which 
the  spirit  is  to  go.  Notice  the  words  that  intervene:  “  I 
have  said  to  corruption.  Thou  art  my  father;  to  the  worm, 
Thou  art  my  mother  and  my  sister.”  These  plainly  refer  to 
bodily  decay. 

Job  xxi.  13,  “  They  spend  their  days  in  wealth,  and  in  a  moment  go 
down  to  the  xxiv.  19,  “  Drought  and  heat  consume  the  snow-waters  : 

so  doth  the  grave  those  who  have  sinned.” 
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For  some  reason  the  Revisers  seem  very  reluctant  to 
allow  Job  to  speak  of  the  grave;  so  they  say  “Sheol.” 
There  is  no  reason  for  not  translating  the  word  in  both  these 
verses  as  the  old  version  has  done.  “Grave”  meets  the  con¬ 
nection  entirely.  My  views  of  the  main  question  do  not  at 
all  affect  my  judgment  in  reference  to  these  passages.  For 
you  will  find  that  if  you  interpret  Sheol  as  the  place  of  the 
departed  spirit,  instead  of  the  dead  body,  it  is  a  place  simply 
of  retribution  for  those  who  are  described  as  saying  unto 
God,  Depart  from  us,  for  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy 
ways;  and  as  living  unrighteous  lives  and  doing  not  good  to 
the  widow.  They  are  persons  of  unmitigated  badness  who 
are  here  spoken  of  as  going  to  Sheol. 

Job  xxvi.  6,  '^Hell  is  naked  before  him ;  and  destruction  hath  no  cov¬ 
ering.” 

Once  more  Sheol  must  do  service  for  the  new  version. 
But  I  think  the  reader  will  agree  with  me  that  to  render  the 
word  “grave”  is  better  than  either.  The  parallelism  is  com¬ 
plete  if  we  say: — 

.  ”  The  grave  is  naked  before  him  : 

Destruction  hath  no  covering.” 

Ps.  vi.  5,  “  In  death  there  is  no  remembrance  of  thee :  in  the  grave  who 
shall  give  thee  thanks?” 

A  most  manifestly  correct  translation;  the  two  clauses 
illustrating  the  Hebrew  parallelism  most  happily: — 

‘‘In  death  there  is  no  remembrance  of  thee : 

In  the  grave  who  shall  give  thee  thanks?” 

Sometimes  the  Revisers  would  seem  to  be  so  possessed 
of  Sheol  as  to  be  well-nigh  dispossessed  of  all  critical  sense 
or  reason.  But  I  am  not  concerned  in  this  for  the  sake  of 
my  cause:  because  if  Sheol  means  here  the  place  of  de¬ 
parted  spirits  and  not  the  grave,  then  to  say  that  there  is 
nobody  there  to  give  God  thanks  would  settle  it  forever  that 
it  is  not  the  place  for  the  redeemed  saints.  For  if  anything 
is  taught  in  the  Bible,  and  accepted  by  Christians  generally, 
it  is  that  the  saved  in  the  world  to  come  are  full  of  praise 
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and  thanksgiving.  If  I  could  believe  honestly  that  the  word 
here  referred  to  the  abode  of  departed  spirits,  this  passage 
alone  wo\ild  prove  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  that 
none  but  lost  spirits  are  there.  But  I  think  it  means  grave; 
and  other  passages  must  be  relied  on  to  prove  that  truth. 
And  here  is  one — the  very  next  in  regular  order: — 

Ps.  ix.  17,  “  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell  with  all  the  nations 
that  forget  God.” 

Surely  the  Revisers,  inasmuch  as  they  have  fifteen  times 
translated  the  word  “hell  ”  as  the  accepted  version  does  here, 
will  let  this  stand  without  change !  But  no !  The  Sheol 
craze  happened  to  be  on  them,  and  so  the  Hebrew  word  ap¬ 
pears  untranslated.  But  no  foreign  speech  can  disguise  the 
meaning  of  this  passage.  Let  Sheol  stand  if  you  please. 
It  only  becomes  another  synonym  for  the  place  of  punish¬ 
ment.  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  Sheol.  Is  it  any¬ 
where  said  that  the  righteous  shall  be  turned  into  Sheol  t 
Never  once  !  And  yet,  according  to  the  view  which  I  am 
told  by  my  critics^  is  the  “orthodox”  doctrine,  it  is  equally 
the  place,  and  always  has  been  the  place,  for  the  righteous 
who  are  saved,  and  the  incorrigibly  wicked  who  are  lost. 
None  of  the  redeemed  spirits,  except  Enoch  and  Elijah,  have 
as  yet  gone  anywhere  else  !  Nor  will  they  go  anywhere  else 
until  this  world  is  burned  up  !  Alas,  if  that  event  should 
yet  be  a  thousand  millenniums  off! 

It  is  agreed,  most  reasonably  I  think,  that  Sheol  could 
not  be  here  translated  “grave,”  because  the  connection  shows 
that  this  consignment  to  Sheol  is  punishment  meted  out  to 
the  wicked;  and  to  say  that  the  wicked  should  be  turned  into 
the  grave  with  all  the  nations  that  forget  God  would  have 
no  force,  because  everybody  knows  that  all — good  and  bad 
alike — die  and  are  buried.  But  do  not  those  who  reason 
thus,  so  logically  and  unanswerably,  see  that,  by  the  same 
reasoning,  Sheol  cannot  be  the  place  of  all  departed  spirits — 

1  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April,  1891,  pp.  339-346. 
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good  as  well  as  bad  ?  For  in  that  case,  as  the  grave  is  the 
common  receptacle  of  all  bodies^  so  Sheol  would  be  the  com¬ 
mon  receptacle  of  all  spirits:  and  to  say  that  the  wicked  are 
sent  there  would  be  saying  just  nothing  at  all !  There  would 
be  no  sense  in  representing  that  which  comes  alike  to  all  as 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and  them  only.  And  yet  the 
whole  context  shows  that  it  is  a  most  emphatic  denunciation 
of  divine  judgment  upon  evil-doers.  Hear  the  words: — 

“Jehovah  hath  made  himself  known  ;  he  hath  prepared  for  judgment : 
the  wicked  is  snared  in  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  The  wicked  shall  be 
turned  into  Sheol  and  all  the  nations  that  forget  God.” 

Surely,  then,  the  righteous  shall  not  be  sen-t  there  ! 

Ps.  xviii.  6  is  but  a  repetition  of  2  Sam.  xxii.  6;  and  I 
need  not  repeat  what  is  said  above. 

Ps.  XXX.  4,  “Lord,  thou  hast  brought  up  my  soul  from  the  grave;  thou 
hast  kept  me  alive  that  I  should  not  go  down  into  the  pit.” 

The  Revisers  say  “Sheol.”  But  I  see  no  reason  what¬ 
ever  for  hesitating  to  stand  by  the  accepted  version.  “  Grave” 
corresponds  to  “pit”  in  the  parallel  clause.  The  Psalmist 
had  been  delivered  from  threatening  death.  Nep/iesh,  which 
is  here  translated  “soul,”  is  often  translated  “life.”  “My 
soul  ”  is  in  numberless  cases  the  equivalent  of  “  me.”  But 
if  any  one  insists  on  reading  Sheol,  and  understanding  it  as 
the  place  of  departed  spirits,  it  is  still  evident  that  it  is  not 
the  name  of  a  good  place  to  go  to.  The  Psalmist  didn’t 
think  of  it  as  “  Abraham’s  bosom  ”  from  which  he  had  been 
rescued. 

Ps.  xxxi.  18,  “  Let  the  wicked  be  ashamed,  and  let  them  be  silent  in  the 
grave."  (R.  V.,  Sheol.) 

Whichever  version  we  accept,  this  passage  is  evidently 
an  imprecation  upon  those  deserving  punishment  for  their 
unrighteous  deeds.  Sheol  in  any  case  is  certainly  not  Para¬ 
dise. 

Ps.  xlix.  14,  15,  “  Like  sheep  they  are  laid  in  the  grave;  death  shall  feed 
on  them.  And  the  upright  shall  have  dominion  over  them  in  the  morning ; 
and  their  beauty  shall  be  for  the  grave  to  consume,  that  there  be  no  habitation 
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for  it.  But  God  will  redeem  my  soul  from  the  power  of  the  grave;  for  he 
shall  receive  me.” 

In  each  of  these  three  cases  the  Revised  Version  uses 
“Sheol.”  The  reason  for  this  change  is  not  very  obvious. 
When  the  writer  says  of  those  whom  he  is  describing,  that 
they  “abide  not;”  that  “  they  are  like  the  beasts  that  per¬ 
ish,”  it  would  seem  plain  that  the  accepted  version,  which 
speaks  of  their  beauty  consuming  in  the  grave,  must  be  the 
true  one.  To  this  employment  of  the  words  “my  soul,”  there 
is  not  the  slightest  objection.  The  word  yiephesh  is  defined 
by  all  the  lexicons  “  the  animal  soul,”  “the  bodily  life,”  and 
sometimes  is  used  of  the  body  even  after  it  is  dead,  as  we 
shall  see  presently.  But  if  Sheol  is  allowed  to  stand,  it  is 
still  very  apparent  that  the  Psalmist  is  representing  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  merely  worldly  life  as  anything  but  desirable. 
Such  as  live  it  are  not  on  their  way  to  “  Abraham’s  bosom.” 

Ps.  Iv.  16,  ‘‘  Let  death  seize  upon  them,  and  let  them  go  down  quick 
into  hell,  for  wickedness  is  in  their  dwellings  and  among  them.” 

The  Revised  Version,  instead  of  “  quick  into  hell,"  trans¬ 
lates  “alive  into  the  pit;"  which,  I  think,  is  a  preferable  ren¬ 
dering.  In  either  case  it  is  a  woful  doom  that  is  invoked 
upon  “  bloody  and  deceitful  men.”  But  in  view  of  what  is 
said,  that  such  “shall  not  live  out  half  their  days,”  it  is  plain 
to  me  that  it  was  an  early  removal  from  the  scene  of  their 
violence  and  treachery,  that  was  invoked  upon  them,  rather 
than  any  future  punishment  in  Sheol.  By  no  possible  inter¬ 
pretation,  however,  is  any  room  left  for  encouragement  that 
those  who  are  consigned  to  this  region  will  find  any  P^lysian 
Fields  in  its  entire  domain. 


Ps.  Ixxxvi.  13,  “Great  is  thy  mercy  toward  me  ;  and  thou  hast  delivered 
my  soul  from  the  lowest  hell." 

The  Revisers  translate  “pit.”  But  with  translation 
or  710  translation,  the  context  makes  it  too  plain  for  question 
that  the  Psalmist  praises  God  with  all  his  heart,  and  prom¬ 
ises  to  do  it  forever,  because  in  the  divine  mercy  he  has  been 
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delivered  from  going  to  Sheol.  I  don’t  think  it  had  ever 
entered  into  his  remotest  thought  that  Abraham,  and  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  and  Joseph,  and  Job,  and  Moses,  and  Aaron,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  glorious  dead,  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy,  had  gone  there,  and  nowhere  else;  and  gone  to  stay 
through  unnumbered  centuries ! 

Ps.  Ixxxviii.  3,  “  My  soul  is  full  of  troubles :  and  my  life  draweth  nigh 
unto  the  grave." 

The  Revisers  find  a  chance  for  their  favorite  Sheol  here. 
And  yet  when  one  marks  the  connection  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  they  could  bring  themselves  to  abandon  the  accepted 
version.  Read  right  on  and  see: — 

“  My  soul  is  full  of  troubles  : 

My  life  draweth  nigh  unto  the  grave. 

I  am  counted  with  them  that  go  down  into  the  pit; 

Cast  off  among  the  dead, 

Like  the  slain  that  lie  in  the  grave. 

Thou  hast  laid  me  in  the  lowest  pit ; 

In  dark  places,  in  the  deeps. 

Thou  hast  put  mine  acquaintance  far  from  me  ; 

Thou  hast  made  me  an  abomination  unto  them  ; 

I  am  afflicted  and  ready  to  die  from  my  youth  up.” 

The  writer  of  this  psalm  is  unknown.  It  is  evidently 
the  work  of  some  one  terribly  afflicted  by  some  loathsome 
and  unclean  disease,  of  long  standing.  Who  knows  but  it 
was  some  old  man  dying  of  the  leprosy } 

Ps.  Ixxxix.  49,“  What  man  is  he  that  liveth  and  shall  not  see  death  ?  Shall 
he  deliver  his  soul  from  the  hand  of  the  grave 

The  parallelism  here  is  better  sustained  by  the  accepted 
version  than  by  any  other.  “  His  soul,”  as  in  so  many 
cases,  is  the  equivalent  of  “  his  life,”  or  “  himself.”  And 
besides:  nephesh  is  not  the  Hebrew  word  appropriate  when 
a  disembodied  spirit  is  spoken  of.  Yet  the  Revisers  find  an¬ 
other  place  for  Sheol !  The  argument  is  all  on  the  side  of 
the  accepted  version.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  not 
translating  it  “  grave.” 

Ps.  cxvi.  3,  The  sorrows  of  death  compassed  me ;  and  the  pains  of  hell 
gat  hold  upon  me.” 
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The  Revised  Version  says  “Sheol,  or,  the  grave."  “  The 
grave  ”  is  obviously  the  better  rendering.  This  makes  the 
two  clauses  parallel.  But  it  is  plain,  upon  the  face  of  it,  that 
if  “  Sheol  ”  be  here  understood  as  referring  to  the  abode  of 
departed  spirits,  the  passage  gives  no  countenance  to  the 
theory  that  Paradise  is  a  part  of  it.  It  is  an  abode  of  pain 
and  sorrow.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  it  should  be 
rendered  anything  but  “  grave.” 

Ps.  cxxxix.  8,  “If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there :  if  I  make  my 
bed  in  hell,  thou  art  there.” 

The  Revisers  write  “Sheol.”  But  failing  to  translate  can¬ 
not  disguise  the  true  meaning.  It  is  in  contrast  with  heaven. 
Heaven  is  above;  Sheol  is  below.  Heaven  is  the  abode  of 
happiness;  never  once  is  Sheol  represented  as  the  abode  of 
anything  but  sorrow  and  sufferings.  Heaven  is  a  place  of 
holiness;  it  is  the  wicked  who  are  sent  to  Sheol.  Never 
once  are  the  good  spoken  of  as  going  there.  Never  once! 

Prov.  i.  12,  “  Let  us  swallow  them  up  alive  as  the  grave:  and  whole  as 
those  that  go  down  into  the  pit.” 

The  Revisers  change  to  “  Sheol.”  But  I  can  see  no  good 
reason  for  hesitating  to  translate  “grave”  as  the  old  version 
does.  This  is  a  suitable  parallel  for  “pit”  in  the  other  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  distich. 

Prov.  V.  5,  “Her  feet  go  down  to  death;  her  steps  take  hold  on  hell." 
(R.  V.,  Sheol.) 

If  death  is  used  here  in  the  literal  sense,  then  grave 
would  constitute  the  proper  parallel  in  the  second  member. 
If  it  is  used  in  the  figurative  sense  of  moral  or  spiritual  death, 
then  the  accepted  version  should  stand.  Of  the  path  of  the 
strange  woman,  death  in  every  sense  is  the  end.  The  con¬ 
text  will  justify  either  interpretation.  I  would  prefer  to 
stand  by  the  accepted  version. 

Prov.  vii.  27,  “Her  house  is  the  way  to  hell,  going  down  to  the  ch.nmbers 
of  death.”  (R.  V.,  Sheol.) 

This  passage  is  like  the  last.  The  same  remarks  apply. 
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Prov.  ix.  18,  “He  knoweth  not  that  that  the  dead  are  there:  and  that 
her  guests  are  in  the  depths  of  hell."  (R.  V.,  Sheol.) 

Let  the  accepted  version  stand.  There  is  certainly  in 
any  case  no  suggestion  of  Paradise  anywhere  in  either  of 
these  three  verses.  Death,  not  life.  Woe!  Woe!!  Nothing 
else. 

Prov.  XV.  II,  "Hell  and  destruction  are  before  the  Lord.”  (R.  V., 
Sheol.) 

There  is  certainly  no  hint  of  an  abode  of  blessedness 
lurking  anywhere  about  this  proverb,  whatever  the  transla¬ 
tion  may  be. 

Prov.  XV.  24,  “  The  way  of  life  is  above  to  the  wise,  that  he  may  depart 
from  beneath.”  (R.  V.,  Sheol.) 

This  is  a  case  so  plain  that  no  strange  sounds  in  any 
foreign  tongue  can  possibly  disguise  the  meaning.  The  wise 
are  travelling  in  a  different  direction  from  Sheol.  They  are 
going  up;  Sheol  is  beneath.  But  if  all  the  saved  as  well  as 
lost  are  bound  to  go  there,  and  abide  there  for  centuries  with¬ 
out  number,  then  the  wise  man  coiddn't  depart  from  it  by 
any  possible  degree  of  wisdom.  This  is  one  of  the  pas¬ 
sages  that  must  settle  the  question.  Sheol  when  used  un¬ 
equivocally  of  the  abode  of  spirits  is  always  of  spirits  lost 
through  folly  and  sin.  The  way  of  the  wise  is  above,  so  that 
by  following  that,  he  shall  keep  out  of  Sheol!  There  is  no  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  him  there.  Paradise  that  he  seeks,  is  entirely 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

Prov.  xxiii.  14,  “Thou  shalt  beat  him  with  the  rod, and  deliver  his  soul  from 
hell."  (R.  V.,  Sheol.) 

This  is  another  of  the  same  class  of  passages  that  are 
too  clear  and  absolutely  unequivocal  to  be  hidden  under  any 
unknown  tongue. 

Parental  discipline  is  here  recommended  as  a  means  ot 
correcting  a  wayward  boy  so  as  to  save  him  from  going  to 
Sheol.  But  if  Sheol  is  the  place  of  all  departed  spirits — 
good  and  bad  alike — how  could  good  conduct  save  him  from 
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going  there?  Evidently  the  writer  of  this  proverb  had  not 
been  enlightened  in  the  theology  that  teaches  that  Sheol 
embraces  Abraham’s  bosom  in  its  domain.  In  his  limited 
knowledge  of  his  mother  tongue  he  thought  that  Sheol  was 
simply  a  place  of  punishment  for  the  incorrigibly  wicked', 
and  recommended  even  a  most  rigid  discipline,  if  necessary, 
to  save  a  bad  boy  from  going  there !  He  ought  to  have 
known  that  good  boys,  as  well  as  bad,  must  go  there;  for  in 
that  very  country  Paradise  was  a  most  important  section ! 
Alas,  that  even  Solomon,  with  all  his  wisdom,  didn’t  know 
about  Sheol ! 

Prov.  xxvii.  20,  “//?// and  destruction  are  never  full.”  (R.  V., 

This  proverb  is  equally  true  whether  Sheol  be  translated 
“grave  ”  or  “  hell.” 

There  remains  but  one  more  passage  of  the  sixty-five 
in  which  Sheol  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  It  is — 

Ps.  xvi.  lo,  ‘‘  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell^  neither  wilt  thou  suffer 
thy  holy  one  to  see  corruption.”  (R.  V.,  Sheol.) 

I  have  reserved  this  to  the  last  because  it  is  in  the  New 
Testament  as  well  as  the  Old;  and  because  it  is  more  relied 
on  than  any  other  to  show  that  Sheol  means  the  abode  of 
departed  spirits,  good  as  well  as  bad.  For  this  is  a  Messi¬ 
anic  psalm — a  prophecy  of  Christ.  And  his  spirit  is  not 
to  be  thought  of  as  being  even  for  the  shortest  time  in  hell. 
The  general  interpretation  makes  this  passage  to  mean  that 
the  spirit  of  Christ  at  his  death  was  to  go,  like  all  other  dis¬ 
embodied  spirits,  to  Sheol,  while  his  body  was  in  the  tomb; 
but  it  was  soon  to  be  recalled  from  Sheol  to  be  reunited  to 
the  body  before  decomposition  took  place. 

This  was  my  former  understanding  of  it;  but  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  convinced  that  it  is  not  the  true  one. 

I.  This  interpretation  would  require  that  the  Hebrew 
word  which  is  here  translated  “soul”  should  refer  to  the  dis¬ 
embodied  spirit  of  our  Lord.  But  nephesh  is  scarcely  the 
proper  term  for  that.  The  Hebrew  word  ruach  rather.  If 
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any  of  my  readers  will  take  a  Hebrew  concordance  and  go 
through  the  passages  in  which  the  two  words  are  used;  or  if 
he  will  take  Young’s  Concordance  and  under  the  words 
“soul,”  “life,”  and  “spirit,”  examine  their  usage,  I  think  he 
will  agree  with  me. 

2.  Nepheshy  which  is  here  translated  “soul,”  frequently 
refers  to  the  person  in  general;  as,  e,  g..  Job  ix.  21,  “I  am 
perfect;  I  regard  not  myself”  (R.V.).  In  the  Hebrew  it  is  “  my 
soul.”  In  innumerable  instances  everywhere,  for  “  my  soul,” 
“his  soul,”  etc.,  may  be  substituted  the  personal  pronoun 
“me,”  “him,”  etc.^  For  example:  “Lest  he  tear  my  soul 
like  a  lion;”  “delivered  my  soul  from  the  sword;”  “he  re- 
storeth  my  soul;”  “delivered  my  soul  from  the  wicked ;” 
“they  lie  in  wait  for  my  soul,”  etc.,  etc.  Substitute  “me” 
in  place  of  “my  soul,”  and  the  meaning  is  complete. 

3.  Nephesh  is  sometimes  used  for  the  human  body 
even  where  the  adjunct  “dead”  is  applied  to  it.  I  give  the 
instances,  that  the  fact  may  appear  beyond  dispute. 

Lev.  xxi.  II,  “  Neither  shall  he  go  into  any  dead  body.’’' 

Num.  vi.  6,  “All  the  days  that  he  separateth  himself  unto  the  Lord,  he 
shall  not  come  near  to  a  dead  body;  ”  xix.  13,  “Whosoever  toucheththe  dead 
body  of  any  man  that  is  dead,”  etc. 

Hag.  ii.  13,  “If  one  that  is  unclean  by  a  dead  body  touch  any  of  these.” 

In  all  these  passages  the  word  nephesh  is  the  Hebrew 
which  is  translated  “body;”  and  the  connection  is  such  as 
to  justify  it  most  manifestly.  Both  the  Authorized  Version 
and  the  Revised  Version  agree.  I  know  of  no  critic  that 
questions  it.  And  these  examples  show  how  broadly  the 
word  is  applied  to  the  personality  of  the  human  being;  and 
how  little  it  is  limited  to  what  we  call  the  “soul,”  even  in  the 
lowest  sense  of  that  term. 

Were  we  to  translate  the  passage  before  us:  “Thou 
wilt  not  leave  my  body  in  the  grave,”  we  should  be  fully 
sustained  by  these  instances.  Were  we  to  translate :  “  Thou 

wilt  not  leave  me  in  the  grave,”  many  passages  would  show 
^See  Gesenius’s  Lexicon. 
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that  we  should  be  justified  in  so  doing.  Which  of  the  two 
would  be  preferable  will  appear  hereafter. 

4.  It  has  been  seen  that  by  the  agreement  of  both 
versions,  and  by  the  imperative  demand  of  the  context, 
Sheol  must  often  be  translated  “grave,”  and  nothing  else; 
and  that  in  a  few  other  instances  where  it  is  translated  “pit” 
it  means  a  place  of  physical  burial. 

5.  We  have  also  seen  that  in  every  case  where  the 
word  is  used  unequivocally  of  the  abode  of  spirits,  it  is 
always  of  wicked  spirits;  never  otherwise. 

6.  The  parallelism  of  the  two  clauses  of  this  six¬ 
teenth  verse  throws  important  light  upon  the  proper  transla¬ 
tion.  The  law  of  parallelism  as  illustrated,  for  example,  in 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Proverbs,  and  often  elsewhere,  requires 
that  the  two  parts  of  the  distich  should  form  a  contrast  with 
each  other;  thus, — 

“A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father : 

A  foolish  son  is  the  heaviness  of  his  mother.’ 

“The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed: 

The  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot.’’ 

But  in  the  Psalms  almost  uniformly,  and  obviously  in 
the  sixteenth  psalm,  which  is  under  consideration,  the  two 
parts  of  the  distich  express  the  same  thoiight  in  varying 
forms  of  speech.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  sixth  verse: — 

“  The  lines  are  fallen  to  me  in  pleasant  places  : 

Yea:  I  have  a  goodly  heritage.’’ 

Applying  this  law  to  the  tenth  verse,  let  us  see,  first, 
what  is  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  second  clause.  It  is 
translated  thus:  “Neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thy  holy  one  to 
see  corruption.”  Peter  in  Acts  ii.  31  paraphrases  this: 
“Neither  did  his  Jlesh  sgq  corruption.”  And  this  is  the 
obvious  meaning  of  it,  for  the  plain  reason  that  we  have  no 
conception  of  a  soul  going  to  decay,  but  only  the  body. 
Translating  the  two  members  of  the  distich: — 

“Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  body  in  the  grave : 

Thou  wilt  not  suffer  my  flesh  to  see  corruption’’ — 
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makes  the  parallelism  complete.  It  is  the  prophecy  of  an 
early  bodily  resurrection — both  parts  of  the  verse  plainly 
referring  to  the  body,  neither  of  them  to  the  spirit. 

This  completes  the  examination  of  the  Old  Testament. 
We  come  now  to  the  New.  As  the  Greek  Septuagint  ordi¬ 
narily  translates  Sheol  by  Hades,  this  is  the  word  found  in 
the  New  Testament,  the  usage  of  which  we  are  called  to  ex¬ 
amine.  It  is  found  eleven  times  in  the  Greek  text  from 
which  the  Authorized  Version  was  made;  only  ten  times  in 
that  from  which  the  Revised  Version  was  made.  The  pass¬ 
ages  are  the  following: — 

Malt.  xi.  23,  “Thou  Capernaum,  shall  thou  be  exalted  unto  heaven? 
Thou  shall  be  cast  down  to  hell.'*' 

The  Revisers  have  adopted  the  uniform  plan  of  transfer¬ 
ring  the  word  Hades.  But  this  passage  is  clear.  Hades  is 
contrasted  with  heaven.  And  it  is  evidently  a  bad  place  to 
go  to.  The  whole  context  shows  that  it  is  a  place  of  pun¬ 
ishment.  And  if  we  assume  that  the  term  is  used  figura¬ 
tively,  as  applied  to  the  city  and  not  to  the  people  living  in  it, 
the  whole  force  and  significance  of  the  figure  depends  upon 
this  idea  of  its  being  a  place  of  punishment.  For  Christ 
goes  on  to  say  that  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom 
than  for  this  city  which  had  rejected  the  overwhelming  testi¬ 
mony  of  his  divine  mission. 

Matt.  xvi.  18,  “  On  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  hot  prevail  against  it.” 

The  gates  of  those  old-time  cities  were  often  used  as 
the  place  for  the  assembling  of  the  rulers.  The  gates  of 
Hades  means  the  powers  of  Hades.  But  was  Hades  the 
abode  of  redeemed  saints  as  well  as  lost  souls.?  Evidently 
not.  The  gates  ol  Hades  were  plainly  conceived  of  as  being 
a  unit  against  the  church.  They  were  the  powers  of  dark¬ 
ness,  and  nothing  else. 

Luke  X.  15  is  a  repetition  of  Matt.  xi.  23. 

Luke  xvi.  23,  “In  hell  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torments.” 
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This  is  in  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus.  No  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  strange  word  can  disguise  the  meaning  here. 
This  Hades  is  a  place  of  torments.  And  when  Dives  would 
see  Lazarus  he  must  look  up.  He  lifted  up  his  eyes.”  And 
Lazarus  was  afar  off,  and  there  was  an  impassable  gulf  be¬ 
tween  them.  Hades  was  no  good  place  to  beui.  And  Abra¬ 
ham’s  bosom  was  not  a  part  of  it,  but  another  place  “far 
off.” 

Acts  ii.  27  and  31  are  quotations  from  Ps.  xvi.  10.  And 
this  verse  has  already  passed  under  review. 

I  Cor.  XV.  55,  “  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory?” 

This  is  a  quotation  from  Hos.  xiii.  14;  and  is  properly 
translated  grave.  The  Revised  Version  is  from  a  different 
Greek  text — “©amre” — “O  death!” 

The  remaining  passages  are  in  the  Apocalypse:  Rev.  i. 
18;  vi.  8;  XX.  13;  XX.  14.  The  last  reads  thus:  “Death 
and  Hades  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.”  This  is  too 
plain  for  comment.  The  redeemed  of  the  Lord  were  not  a 
moiety  of  those  in  Hades,  who  are  thus  represented  as  cast 
into  Gehenna. 

The  other  passages  in  the  Apocalypse  are  of  the  same 

sort. 

What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.^ 
Every  reader  will  draw  his  own.  To  me  three  things  are 
plain. 

1.  That  these  words  Sheol  and  Hades  are  sometimes 
used  of  the  place  of  physical  burial; 

2.  That  they  are  sometimes  used  also  as  the  place  of 
punishment  after  death; 

3.  That  they  are  never  used  in  speaking  of  the  future 
abode  of  the  righteous  dead. 

This  examination  through  which  we  have  gone  should 
be  deemed  the  more  satisfactory  in  determining  the  question 
of  the  meaning  of  these  words,  as  understood  by  the  Jews, 
and  by  Christ  and  the  apostles,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
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they  are  used  so  many  times;  and  by  so  many  of  the  sacred 
writers,  extending  through  so  many  centuries.  A  word 
used  only  once,  or  used  only  two  or  three  times,  might  be 
very  clear  in  its  meaning  from  the  connection  in  which  it  is 
found;  but  whether  it  might  not  also  have  another  meaning 
equally  well  established,  but  of  which  no  examples  were 
found  in  the  Bible — might  be  a  very  reasonable  question  to^ 
ask.  But  here  is  a  word  used  seventy-five  or  seventy-six 
times — used  seven  times  in  the  Pentateuch,  four  times  in 
Samuel  and  Kings,  eight  times  in  Job,  sixteen  times  in  the 
Psalms,  eleven  times  in  the  writings  of  Solomon,  nine  times 
by  Isaiah,  five  times  by  Ezekiel,  five  times  by  the  Minor 
Prophets,  ten  or  eleven  times  in  the  New  Testament,  from 
Matthew  to  Revelation — used,  first  and  last,  in  writings  ex¬ 
tending  through  fifteen  hundred  years — and  yet  never  once  a 
clear  case  of  its  being  used  of  the  abode  of  the  righteous 
dead;  and  several  cases  in  which  its  usage  absolutely  pre¬ 
cludes  the  idea  that  it  could  possibly  have  been  understood 
as  providing  an  abode  for  them. 

Whence,  then,  the  notion  sprang,  that  all  the  dead,  ir¬ 
respective  of  character,  are  consigned  to  Sheol  for  any  period 
of  time  whatever — whether  it  is  originally  a  mythological 
tradition,  or  rabbinical,  or  papal — or  a  mixture  of  the  three 
— I  do  not  care  to  discuss.  But  it  is  entirely  clear  that  it  is 
pure  tradition,  without  so  much  as  a  single  verse  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble  upon  which  to  rest  the  sole  of  its  foot. 

In  the  Old  Testament, Sheol  is  the  place  for  the  wicked; 
but  never  once  is  any  one  of  the  righteous  spoken  of  as  go¬ 
ing  there.  What  is  said  respecting  their  future.?  “Surely 
goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life, 
and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever;"  “Thou 
wilt  guide  me  by  thy  counsel,  and  afterwards  receive  me  to 
glory;"  “Thine  eyes  shall  see  the  King  in  his  beauty;  they 
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shall  behold  the  land  that  is  very  far  off,” — these,  and  such 
as  these,  are  the  words  spoken  of  the  righteous. 

In  the  New  Testament  it  is  in  Hades  where  Dives  lifted 
up  his  eyes,  being  in  torments:  but  to  the  righteous  it  is 
said:  “Great  is  your  reward  in  heaven;"  “your  names  are 
written  in  heaven;"  “your  treasures  are  in  heaven;"  “your 
citizenship  in  heaveti;"  “your  inheritance  is  reserved 
heaven."  Never  once  a  word  as  to  a  part  of  the  believer’s 
reward  and  treasure  and  inheritance  being  in  Hades — never  a 
word!  When  Christ  exhorted  his  hearers:  “Lay  not  up 
for  yourselves  treasures  on  the  earth,  but  lay  up  for  your¬ 
selves  treasures  i?i  heaven"  why  didn’t  he  say  to  them,  that 
as  they  were  to  spend  a  few  thousand  years  in  Hades,  they 
ought  also  to  have  a  good  store  there.!*  The  only  reason  I 
can  think  of  is  that  he  didn’t  know  anything  about  their 
going  there!  His  words  are:  “I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for 
you,  that  where  I  am ^  there  ye  may  be  also."  And  the  writer 
to  the  Hebrews  tells  us:  “Christ  is  entered  into  heaveti  itself" 
(Heb.  ix.  24).  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  any  other  teaching 
in  the  New  Testament  but  that  Christ’s  abode  is  in  heaven; 
and  that  the  dead  in  Christ  are  with  him  in  glory.  But — 

WHERE  IS  THE  PATRIARCH  DAVID.? 

Did  not  the  apostle  Peter  declare  in  his  sermon  at  the 
Pentecost  that  David  had  not  at  that  time  entered  into  his 
heavenly  reward  .?  Some  of  the  old  writers  speak  of  a  kind 
of  interpretation  that  sticks  in  the  shell"  (“haeset  in  cortice”). 
We  do  well  to  guard  against  such  superficial  interpretation 
in  this  instance.  Let  us  turn  to  the  sermon  of  Peter  and 
study  it  carefully  with  reference  to  this  question  of  David’s 
status.  It  is  reported  in  the  second  of  Acts.  The  apostle 
quotes  from  the  sixteenth  psalm,  and  applies  it  to  Christ. 
It  was  a  Messianic  prophecy.  He  shows  that  the  words  of 
the  psalm  could  not  apply  to  the  “patriarch  David,”  because 
they  manifestly  refer  to  a  literal  resurrection  of  the  natural 
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body  soon  after  death — before  it  had  undergone  decay.  This 
could  not  apply  to  David  in  his  own  person,  because  he  had 
had  no  such  resurrection.  “Therefore,  being  a  prophet,” 
Peter  continues,  “  and  knowing  that  God  had  sworn  with  an 
oath  to  him,  that  of  the  fruit  of  his  loins  he  would  set  one 
upon  his  throne;  he,  foreseeing  this,  spake  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Christy  that  he  was  not  left  in  the  grave,  nor  did  his 
flesh  see  corruption.”  He  then  goes  on  to  set  forth  that  Jesus 
was  thus  raised  from  the  dead,  of  which  fact  the  apostles 
were  witnesses;  and  that  God  had  exalted  this  same  Jesus  to 
a  place  of  power  in  heaven,  whence  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
come  according  to  promise;  adding:  “David  did  not  ascend 
into  the  heavens”  (that  is  to  say,  to  any  such  place  of  power 
and  dominion),  “  but  he  himself  had  said”  (quoting  from 
the  one  hundred  and  tenth  psalm),  “The  Lord  [Jehovah] 
said  unto  my  lord.  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  till  I  make  thy 
foes  thy  footstool.  Therefore  let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know 
assuredly,  that  God  hath  made  that  same  Jesus,  whom  ye 
crucified,  both  Lord  and  Christ.” 

Christ  had  been  exalted  to  be  lord: — not  David.  The 
phrase  “ascended  into  the  heavens”  is  used  to  express  this 
idea  of  a  peciUiar  exaltation  to  power  and  dignity,  as  is  shown 
beyond  question  by  Peter’s  quotation  from  the  one  hundred 
and  tenth  psalm,  which  immediately  follows,  and  which  oth¬ 
erwise  would  not  be  at  all  in  point.  To  paraphrase  what  the 
apostle  says,  it  would  run  thus:  “David  did  not  prophesy  of 
himself  as  exalted  to  any  place  of  special  power  and  pre¬ 
eminence:  but  it  was  of  Christ  that  he  thus  spoke.  For  he 
elsewhere  calls  this  Christ  “Lord,”  saying:  “Jehovah  saith 
unto  my  lord.  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand  till  I  make  thy  foes 
thy  footstool.  Let  all  the  house  of  Israel,  therefore,  know 
assuredly,  that  God  hath  made  that  same  Jesus,  whom  ye  cru¬ 
cified,  both  Lord  and  Christ.” 

This  rendering  of  the  thought  gives  force  to  the  apos¬ 
tle’s  quotation,  and  unity  to  his  discourse;  and  such  cogency 
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to  his  reasoning,  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  be  told  that 
those  who  heard  “  were  pricked  in  their  heart.”  But  now, 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  Peter  intended  to  affirm  simply  that 
David  was  not  in  heaven  when  this  sermon  was  preached  at 
the  Pentecost,  see  how  utterly  inane  and  inapt  the  apostle’s 
utterance  becomes.  On  that  hypothesis  this  is  what  he  said: 
“Men,  brethren,  and  fathers,  David  is  not  in  heaven;  for  he 
himself  declares.  The  Lord  said  unto  my  lord.  Sit  thou  on 
my  right  hand  till  I  make  thy  foes  thy  footstool.”  It  seems 
to  me  the  hearers,  instead  of  being  pierced  by  the  sharpness 
of  the  preacher’s  logic,  would  have  said  one  to  another: 
“What  has  the  preacher’s  quotation  to  do  with  David’s 
not  being  in  heaven  t  What  is  he  driving  at,  any  way  ?’* 
There  is  neither  logic  nor  force  nor  point  to  it  unless  David’s 
“ascent  into  heaven”  means  more  than  his  simply  being 
there  as  a  common  citizen.  When  Peter  declares  that  he  did 
not  ascend  into  heaven,  the  whole  connection  shows  that  he 
means  simply  to  deny  that  David  was  exalted  to  any  such 
special  glory  and  authority  in  the  heavens  as  the  sixteenth 
psalm  would  require;  and  that  that  psalm  therefore  was  a 
prophecy  of  the  Messiah,  and  had  been  fulfilled  in  Christ 
Jesus. 

With  all  due  deference,  then,  to  the  good  brethren  who 
appeal  to  Acts  ii.  34  as  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  against  Da¬ 
vid’s  rightful  citizenship  in  heaven  along  with  other  redeemed 
sinners,  I  most  respectfully  claim  that  these  words  of  Peter 
have  no  bearing  upon  that  question. 

MISCONCEPTIONS  OF  THE  FINAL  JUDGMENT. 

One  of  my  friendly  critics  thinks,  that  in  stating  that 
the  judgment  as  ordinarily  represented  and  conceived  of 
would  require  many  thousands  of  years,  I  did  not  correctly 
represent  “  the  orthodox  doctrine.”  By  referring  to  pages 
79  and  80  of  the  January  number  for  1891,  the  reader  may 
see  just  what  was  said,  and  so  I  will  not  repeat  it.  As  illus- 
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trating  the  notion  of  the  judgment  to  which  I  alluded,  and  as 
showing  that  I  did  not  overstate  the  matter,  I  quote  from  a 
recent  work  on  “The  Moral  System  and  Atonement” — a 
book  of  great  ability  and  of  undoubted  orthodoxy — what 
is  there  said  in  reference  to  the  day  of  judgment: — 

“  It  is  a  definite  time  at  the  end  of  the  world  and  of  the  race . 

But  what  are  its  design  and  end?  Not  that  Christ,  the  judge,  may  acquire 
any  knowledge  of  the  character  or  deeds  of  any  before  him,  for  his  previous 
knowledge  of  them  is  perfect;  nor  to  increase  the  self-knowledge  of  any 
of  them,  although  in  connection  with  their  perfectly  revived  memory  it 
may  have  this  effect.  But  the  design  is  to  make  a  perfect  ‘  revelation  of  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God’  in  the  case  of  each  of  all  the  myriads  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  of  angels  gathered  before  him.  By  this  revelation  all  the  ‘numbers 
without  number  ’  will  perfectly  know  all  the  secrets  of  each  of  them,  as  well  as 
his  works  and  whole  character,  and  thus  precisely  why  he  is  judged  as  he  is, 
whether  with  merciful  and  gracious  acquittal  through  Christ,  or  with  sentence 
to  just,  retributive,  positive  punishment  according  to  his  deeds  done  in  the 
body.  Thus  the  absolute  righteousness  of  the  judgment  in  every  one’s  case, 
will  be  universally  known  and  vindicated.  It  will  not  make  the  condemned 
any  more  certain  of  their  destiny  than  they  were  before ;  but  it  will  openly 
declare  it  and  the  reasons  for  it  before  the  universal  public;  and  not  only  will 
all  holy  beings  forever  perfectly  approve  it,  but  every  wicked  being  will  cer¬ 
tainly  do  the  same”  {p.  63). 

The  italics  are  my  own,  simply  designed  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  those  sentences  which  plainly  indicate  the  writer’s 
view  on  the  one  point  to  which  I  referred.  How  much  time  will 
this  day  of  judgment — which  is  for  the  very  purpose  of  ena¬ 
bling  all  who  have  ever  lived  to  “  perfectly  know  all  the  secrets 
of  every  other  soul  as  well  as  his  own,  and  all  their  works  and 
their  whole  character,  and  thus  precisely  why  each  one  is 
judged  as  he  is” — how  much  time  will  this  require.^  Think 
of  it!  No  doubt  our  capacity  for  taking  in  knowledge  will 
be  greatly  increased  in  the  future  state.  But  how  much  time 
would  the  greatest  genius  that  the  world  has  ever  known 
require  to  perfectly  know  the  secrets  and  all  the  works  and 
whole  character  of  any  single  human  being,  even  though  that 
being  had  lived  but  thirty  years,  and  lived  a  most  unevent¬ 
ful  life.^  Twenty-four  hours,  surely,  would  be  far  too  short. 
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But  let  this  world’s  history  close  at  the  end  of  six  thousand 
years  since  the  Adamic  race  began;  and  for  every  minute  of 
those  years  it  is  estimated  that  on  the  average  ten  persons 
have  lived  and  died  thirty  years  old  and  upwards.  And  if 
only  07ie  hour  be  allowed  for  the  review  of  each  such  human 
life,  it  would  require  three  million  ayid  six  luindrcd  thousand 
years  of  sleepless  and  unremitting  work  for  this  judgment- 
day!  And  even  then  the  three  times  as  many  persons  under 
thirty  years  of  age  would  not  be  judged  at  all!  In  truth, 
angelic  powers  of  receptivity  and  comprehension  would  not 
be  adequate  in  a  million  of  years  to  pass  judgment  upon  a 
quarter  part  of  those  who  have  thus  far  lived  in  this  world’s 
history.  A  scientific  statement  of  such  a  theory  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  is  its  sufficient  refutation. 

I  quote  this  paragraph  from  the  volume  in  which  I  find 
it — a  volume  which  I  had  not  read  until  after  my  first  paper 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  printer — not  only  to  make  good  the 
words  I  then  indited,  but  to  show  how  such  a  strong,  clear¬ 
headed  man  as  the  author  of  it  finds  it  necessary  to  explain 
and  sustain  his  notion  of  the  judgment-day.  And  in  this 
way  of  putting  it  he  but  falls  into  line  with  many  others  who 
have  preached  and  written  in  a  similar  strain. 

My  conception  of  the  final  judgment  is  very  different. 
Every  human  soul  comes  to  its  final  judgment  at  death.  It  is 
plainly  declared  that  it  is  for  deeds  done  in  the  body — nothing 
else.  It  is  God's  judgmcjit.  It  will  be  sufficiently  vindi¬ 
cated  by  its  intrinsic  equity.  The  loyal  soul  will,  with 
respect  to  all  others  than  himself,  have  perfect  faith  that  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right;  and  every  soul,  loyal  or 
disloyal,  will,  in  his  own  conscience,  have  fullest  assurance 
that  he  himself  has  not  been  dealt  with  unjustly.  Instead 
of  sixty  minutes  which  I  shall  give  to  finding  out  “  the  se¬ 
crets  and  works  and  character”  of  each  member  of  the  human 
race, — thus  spending  ten  thousand  millenniums — I  shall  accept 
the  sentence  which  Christ  has  pronounced  with  unfaltering 
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assurance;  though  I  imagine  (should  I  be  found  at  last  among 
the  redeemed)  that  it  may  take  me  many  long  hours  to  feel 
that  I  had  a  right  to  such  a  place.  Instead  of  spending 
ages  of  ages  in  listening  to  the  “open  declaration  of  each 
soul’s  destiny  and  the  reasons  for  it,”  I  hope,  according  to 
the  promise,  to  be  as  one  of  the  angels  of  God,  who  are  “all 
ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  to  them  who  shall 
be  heirs  of  salvation.”  The  absolute  righteousness  of  the 
judgment  to  come  will  be  sufficiently  assured  simply  because 
it  will  be  known  to  be  the  righteous  judgment  of  the  righteous 
God,  our  Father,  and  of  the  redeeming  Christ,  our  Elder 
Brother. 

That  the  position  I  have  taken  “  is  a  flat  denial  of  any 
general  judgment,”  is  a  misconception.  Every  human  soul 
will  be  brought  into  judgment,  and  every  deed  done  in  the 
body,  with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether 
it  be  evil.  What  more  “general  judgment”  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  of  than  that.!*  It  is  a  judgment  not  only  “general,” 
but  absolutely  universal.  No  being  escapes  it;  no  outward 
act  escapes  it;  no  secret  thought  or  purpose  of  the  heart 
escapes  it. 

I  simply  deny  in  regard  to  it  absolute  impossibilities. 
I  deny  its  postponement  to  some  imagined  future  spoken  of 
as  the  end  of  this  material  globe,  because  (i)  The  Bible, 
properly  interpreted,  nowhere  speaks  of  any  such  event;  (2) 
The  teaching — both  directly  and  indirectly — both  explicitly 
and  impliedly — is,  that  it  comes  immediately  after  death; 

(3)  The  doctrine  of  the  Bible  everywhere  is  that  the  saved 
are  in  heaven;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  admit  them  to 
heaven  before  they  had  been  judged  worthy  to  go  there; 

(4)  The  rich  man  is  represented  as  being  in  hell,  while  his 
brothers  were  still  living  upon  the  earth — with  an  impassable 
gulf  between  him  and  Lazarus,  and  it  would  be  preposter¬ 
ous  to  send  any  man  to  hopeless  perdition  before  judgment 
had  been  passed  upon  him;  (5)  We  have  found  that  in  the 
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biblical  Sheol  or  Hades  there  is  no  spot  left  for  the  saved, — 
not  one;  (6)  The  theory  of  one  judgment  at  death,  and  an¬ 
other  at  the  end  of  this  material  globe,  is  a  pure  invention, 
unsustained  by  any  Scripture,  properly  interpreted. 

\To  be  concluded^ 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

SCIENCE  AND  PRAYER. 

BY  WILLIAM  W.  KINSLEY,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  AUTHOR  OF  “  VIEWS  ON 
VEXED  QUESTIONS.” 

IV. 

I  HAVE  thus  far  attempted  to  show — 

1.  How  God  can  interfere  in  nature  whenever  he 
chooses  without  working  any  confusion,  abrogating  any  law, 
or  destroying  any  force; 

2.  That  he  has  thus  actually  interfered,  and  that  re¬ 
peatedly; 

3.  That  we  are,  each  one  of  us,  of  sufficient  import¬ 
ance  to  warrant  his  interfering  for  us. 

I  now  desire  to  consider  whether  we  can  reasonably  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  will  interfere  because  we  ask  him,  doing  for  us 
what  otherwise  he  would  not  have  done. 

In  following  out  the  different  lines  of  inquiry  suggested 
by  this  theme,  we  have  found  the  whole  earth  instinct  with 
the  Divine  Presence,  that  whichever  way  we  turn  we  stand 
face  to  face  with  nature’s  God,  witnessing  not  only  finished 
works  replete  with  his  thought,  but  works  still  being  carried 
on  by  organized  and  tireless  living  forces.  These  forces  we 
have  found  wrapped  in  such  unfathomable  mystery,  working 
right  before  our  very  eyes  with  such  unabated  vigor,  such 
wondrous  precision,  such  wisdom,  such  irresistibleness  of 
movement,  that  we  have  recognized  divine  thought  and  divine 
power  in  every  bit  of  rock  crystal,  every  pendent  leaf,  every 
tint  of  sky  or  painted  petal,  every  liquid  note  of  bird,  or  restless 
tongue  of  flame.  And  it  has  greatly  enhanced  our  pleasure  to 
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find  that  our  own  minds  are  so  akin  to  the  divine  that  we  can 
trace  with  clear,  interpretive  insight  the  great  trend  of  God’s 
thoughts  through  the  ages  as  they  have  become  incarnated 
one  by  one;  for  when,  from  off  that  illumined  face  confront¬ 
ing  us  everywhere,  there  thus  fades  that  strange  far-away 
look  and  in  its  stead  comes  an  answering  glance  of  recogni¬ 
tion  and  kindly  greeting,  that  face  apparently  draws  so  near 
we  can  all  but  feel  its  warm  touch  upon  our  cheek,  look 
down  into  the  infinite  depths  of  its  love-lit  eyes,  and  see  the 
parting  of  its  lips  as  they  break  the  long-kept  silence  with 
words  of  benediction. 

But  it  appearing  that  these  forces  are  derivative  and  del¬ 
egated,  rather  than  direct  acts  of  divine  will,  we  have  found 
that  we  must  take  other  steps  in  our  thinking  before  we  can 
reach  that  assurance,  for  which  every  human  heart  hungers, 
of  God’s  still  being  present  on  this  earth  and  still  actively 
interested  in  it;  for  otherwise,  what  grounds  have  we  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  these  forces  were  not  fully  commissioned  ages 
ago,  and  that  since  then  God  has  gone  far  into  the  stellar 
depths  to  people  other  planets  and  never  once  come  back 
again  or  even  given  this  little  globe  a  passing  thought  ?  for 
otherwise,  how  do  we  know  but  that  the  earth  is  nothing 
more  than  a  finished  piece  of  mechanism,  like  the  watches 
we  carry,  and,  like  them,  wound  up  and  kept  running  by  the 
coiled  energy  of  some  hidden  spiral  spring Happily  we 
have  discovered  that  matter  and  force  are  of  such  a  nature, 
and  so  related,  that  abundant  opportunity  has  been  afforded, 
and  with  apparent  design,  for  the  effective  intervention  at 
any  time  of  direct  will-power.  A  study  of  our  own  exper¬ 
iences  has  suggested  this;  for,  if  we  by  the  might  of  our 
ow’n  wills  have  wrought  such  multitudinous  changes  on  the 
earth,  we  can  readily  conceive  that  the  divine  will  can  work 
by  analogous  methods,  and  be  as  much  more  effective  as  its 
knowledge  transcends  the  human.  It  cannot,  as  we  have 
found,  be  reasonably  urged  that  this,  God’s,  direct  personal 
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interference  would  be  a  confession  of  flaw  in  his  scheme  of 
evolution,  as  provision  for  this  may  have  been,  and  doubtless 
was,  a  part  of  that  very  scheme.  He,  as  we  have  seen,  left 
many  of  his  works  incomplete  with  the  evident  design  that 
man’s  will  should  complete  them;  and  if  provision  was  thus 
made  for  the  after  use  of  the  guiding  force  of  the  human 
will,  why  not  for  that  of  the  divine  ?  And  we  are  confirmed 
in  this  faith  when  we  reflect  that,  otherwise,  God,  instead  of 
being  an  exhaustless  fountain  of  outflowing,  energizing 
thought,  instead  of  being  to  us  the  very  personification  of 
living  force,  of  tireless  mental  buoyancy  and  zest,  becomes  a 
picture  of  changeless,  thoughtless,  emotionless  calm,  of  ab¬ 
solute  mental  stagnation;  all  the  vast  plans  of  his  whole 
universe  of  worlds,  having  been  inconceivable  ages  ago,  not 
only  determined  upon  to  their  minutest  details,  but  intrusted 
for  their  unfolding  to  agencies  fully  commissioned  and  em¬ 
powered  to  carry  out  those  details  to  the  very  letter.  Since 
that  time,  which  lies  in  a  past  so  remote  that  no  finite  imag¬ 
ination  can  conceive  it,  he  must  have  been  lying  with  folded 
hands  and  folded  thought  and  folded  feeling,  virtually  dead 
in  the  midst  of  the  abounding  life  which  he  himself  created. 
This  conception  of  the  divine  existence  is  repellent  to  every 
earnest  active  soul,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  discoveries  of 
science  to  compel  such  a  belief.  The  perfecting  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  spiritual  in  man  must,  of  course,  be  God’s  highest 
work  here, and  commandhischief attention.  But  he  haslinked 
the  soul  indissolubly  with  matter  and  cosmic  force  in  this 
world  certainly,  and  also  in  the  next,  if  the  Bible  disclosures 
be  true;  for  after  death  our  souls,  so  says  the  record,  will  still 
be  clothed  upon,  though  the  garments  be  of  an  imperishable 
and  glorified  texture.  So  we  have  no  warrant  in  affirming 
that  God  has  withdrawn  his  personal  oversight  and  interfer¬ 
ence  from  any,  even  the  lowest  of  his  kingdoms,  so  long  as 
they  are  so  inseparably  intertwined,  and  exercise  over  each 
other  an  influence  so  vital  and  lasting. 
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The  facts  of  the  past  as  disclosed  by  science,  we  have 
found  to  confirm  us  in  this  faith;  the  progressive  changes 
from  a  first  formless  chaos  of  dead  atoms  to  whirling  sun- 
clusters  and  solar  systems  of  organized  peopled  worlds  being 
but  the  stately  steppings  of  a  creating  God,  and  testifying  to 
a  sleepless  watch  and  tireless  activity  as  the  ages  have  one  by 
one  rolled  by.  On  this  revelation  of  God’s  mode  of  existence 
in  the  past  we  may  safely  predicate  that  of  to-day  and  of  all 
coming  time.  We  can  feel  assured  that  his  hands  will  never 
fold  in  weariness  in  caring  for  his  own,  that  his  eyes  will 
never  close  in  listless  inattention  to  their  fate,  that  he  will 
never  surrender  to  delegated  forces  the  full  conduct  of  the 
complex  affairs  of  his  universe;  but  will  ever  be  a  command¬ 
ing  and  directing  power  everywhere  present  to  the  uttermost 
bounds  of  space, — just  as  the  vital  forces  within  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  these  bodies  of  ours  sway  the  cosmic,  only  more 
perfectly;  and  as  our  spirits,  so  mysteriously  housed  within, 
order  the  organs  to  answer  the  behests  of  their  all-governing 
wills. 

But  having  progressed  thus  far  in  our  attempted  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  most  perplexing  problem,  we  find  ourselves  con¬ 
fronted  by  questions  far  more  formidable  than  any  we  have 
yet  met.  They  are  questions  which  are  sure  to  intrude 
whenever  there  is  any  thorough  thinking  on  this  theme. 
They  have  proved  such  fruitful  sources  of  doubt  in  earnestly 
inquiring  minds,  that,  instead  of  being,  as  they  too  often  are, 
ignored  or  evaded  by  the  leaders  of  Christian  thought,  they 
should  be  squarely  met  and  fully  answered.  I  remember 
stating  them  once  at  a  prayer-meeting  presided  over  by  my 
pastor,  who  was  also  a  college  professor;  and,  although  they 
were  perfectly  germane  to  the  subject  of  the  evening,  and  I 
asked  for  light  and  needed  it,  he  simply  remarked,  “There 
is  some  intellectual  difficulty  in  that,”  and  immediately 
passed  to  other  things,  and  neither  in  public  nor  private  dis¬ 
course  did  he  in  the  slightest  manner  ever  again  allude  to 
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them.  This  reverend  teacher  in  his  evasive  indifference 
is,  I  fear,  far  from  being  an  exceptional  case,  for  it  has  never 
been  my  fortune  to  have  either  heard  from  the  pulpit  or  seen 
in  print  any  attempted  reply. 

Grant,  says  the  doubting  Thomas,  that  it  is  true  and 
demonstrable,  as  claimed,  that  God  can  interfere,  that  he  has 
interfered  and  is  still  interfering,  and  interfering  every  day 
and  hour,  in  every  individual  life,  watching  that  life  with 
loving  interest  and  with  unremitting  care,  still  what  proof  is 
there,  in  all  this,  that  prayer  has  in  a  single  instance  effected 
any  change  in  the  plans  which  God  had  formed  before  the 
prayer  was  uttered  Has  any  prayer  given  God  any  new 
information  as  to  the  needs  of  any  petitioner;  or  rather,  has 
not  God  had  from  the  first  an  infinitely  fuller  and  more  accu¬ 
rate  knowledge  of  the  entire  life-necessities  of  every  soul 
than  the  soul  itself  can  ever  possibly  have,  with  its  imperfect 
finite  faculties  and  meagre  experience.?  Is  it  not  absurd  to 
imagine  that  we  can  in  any  way  instruct  Jehovah  .?  Do  not 
our  prayers  appear  to  him  who  knows  our  real  needs  but 
utterances  of  wildest  absurdities.?  But  suppose  they  do 
sometimes  actually  voice  our  real  wants,  have  not  those 
wants  already  been  known  to  God  and  definitely  provided 
for  by  him.?  Has  he  not  been  busy  for  ages  fitting  up  this 
world  for  us.?  Are  not  those  instances  of  his  direct  interfer¬ 
ence  which  are  insisted  on  as  having  actually  occurred,  and 
as  still  occurring,  as  much  parts  of  this  original  plan  as  the 
formation  of  a  crystal  or  the  growth  of  a  tree.?  Has  he  not 
thought  out  to  the  minutest  detail  just  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it.?  Are  the  forces  at  work  in  the  world,  and  their 
combinations,  so  complex  that  exigencies  are  constantly 
arising  which  escaped  God’s  foreknowledge  or  for  which  he 
failed  to  provide.?  Does  science  or  revelation  afford  us 'any 
warrant  in  thus  limiting  God’s  wisdom  or  questioning  the 
perfection  of  his  works.?  If  God  thus  thought  out  deliber¬ 
ately  and  fully  his  vast  plans  before  he  uttered  his  first  ere- 
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ative  fiat,  and  had  as  his  guide  a  perfect  and  all-comprehending 
foreknowledge,  think  you  his  will  has  since  become  so  vacil¬ 
lating  that  he  can  be  cajoled  against  his  best  judgment,  or 
that  more  kindly  feelings  can  be  enkindled  within  him,  by 
the  blind,  passionate  pleadings  of  creatures  of  his  own  make, 
and  whose  lives  are  yet  but  in  the  bud? 

The  only  reply  I  have  ever  heard  given,  leaves  the 
difficulties  just  where  it  found  them.  It  is  this,  that  the 
prayers  of  God’s  people  have  been  all  foreknown  to  him,  and 
their  answers  provided  for,  uncomputed  ages  before  they 
were  uttered;  that  they  entered  into  God’s  thought  when  he 
formed  his  original  plan,  and  were  made  to  constitute  an 
integral  part  of  it.  This  reply  is  so  plausible  and  has  given 
such  general  satisfaction,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  ac¬ 
cepted  creed  of  Christendom. 

Suppose  this  were  true,  that  God  has  both  foreknown 
all  prayers  and  made  ample  provision  for  each  as  each  de¬ 
serves,  would  not  the  difficulties  just  urged  still  remain?  for 
if  the  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much,  as  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  teach,  and  if  it  had  influence  with  God,  as  Christians 
believe,  what  matters  it,  so  far  as  these  objections  lie,  whether 
that  influence  is  exerted  now  or  was  exerted  ages  ago?  For, 
according  to  the  supposition,  prayer  has  actually  wrought  a 
change  in  the  divine  purpose  just  the  same,  only  at  an  earlier 
date;  and  it  is  just  as  truly  an  embodiment  of  the  blind 
longings  of  a  finite  being  addressed  to  an  infinite  God;  and 
the  fact  of  the  prayer’s  availing — which  must  mean,  if  it 
means  anything,  that  it  actually  effects  a  change  in  God’s 
plan  at  the  time  its  influence  is  felt — witnesses  just  as  point¬ 
edly  against  the  perfection  of  God’s  plan,  since  it  existed 
before  the  change  was  wrought,  and  against  the  stability  of 
his  purpose,  whether  that  change  occurs  now  or  took  place 
before  the  chaotic  fire-mist  was  rolled  into  suns.  But,  say 
you,  how,  then,  can  the  objection  be  answered?  Only  in  this 
one  way, — by  denying  the  doubter’s  major  premise,  that  God’s 
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foreknowledge  is  all  comprehending.  The  denial  of  this,  I 
believe,  can  be  shown  to  be  in  perfect  consonance  both 
with  sound  philosophy  and  the  revealed  word  when  once 
that  word  is  rightly  understood.  Let  us  then  examine  this 
denial,  first,  from  a  philosophical  standpoint,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  science  of  metaphysics. 

If  God  foreknows  everything  that  will  ever  come  to  pass, 
all  his  own  mental  states  must  necessarily  be  included  in  that 
foreknowledge.  His  eternal  past  and  eternal  future  must  be 
to  him  an  eternal  now.  This  is  axiomatic.  A  moment’s 
reflection  will  convince  us  that  otherwise  there  is  not  a  single 
present  intention  or  plan  but  what  is  exposed  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  modification.  If  a  single  thought  or  emotion  is  ever 
going  to  spring  up  in  God’s  mind  unanticipated,  coming  in 
as  a  complete  surprise,  God  himself  must  be  as  ignorant  as 
we  as  to  what  part  of  his  vast  plans  it  will  pertain,  or  what 
will  be  its  relative  importance,  or  what  the  radius  or  duration 
of  its  influence.  Indeed,  both  radius  and  duration  must  be 
absolutely  infinite;  for,  however  minute  the  influence  or  modi¬ 
fication,  it  must  result  in  others,  and  those  in  others  still — 
the  circle  widening  thus  without  end;  for  the  parts  of  God’s 
plan  are  supposed  to  be  intimately  interlinked,  comple- 
mental,  so  precisely  fitted  part  to  part  that  the  effect  of  each 
is  felt  throughout  the  whole,  like  the  intricate  complications 
of  a  piece  of  mechanism.  And  if  one  thought  or  emotion 
may  thus  spring  into  being  unanticipated,  be  absolutely  origi¬ 
nal,  why  not  ten  or  ten  thousand.^  Indeed,  what  limit  can 
be  placed  on  their  number  or  on  their  modifying  power.? 
And  so,  if  we  would  logically  defend  a  belief  in  the  all¬ 
comprehensiveness  of  God’s  foreknowledge,  we  must  affirm 
that  not  a  single  new  idea  can  arise  in  his  mind — not  a  single 
new  emotion  be  felt,  and  that  if  he  is  thus  limited  now  he 
must  have  been  equally  so  at  every  moment  in  all  the  eternal 
past,  and  must  be  through  all  the  years  to  come;  for  if  there 
ever  has  been,  or  ever  will  be,  a  moment  when  a  new  thought 
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can  thus  come,  then  during  all  the  time  preceding  that  mo¬ 
ment  the  foreknowledge  was  incomplete.  Where  does  this 
lead  us.?  What  sort  of  an  intellectual  or  emotional  condi¬ 
tion  does  this  irrefragable  logic  compel  us  to  assert  God  to 
be  continually  in .?  Unquestionably  that  of  perfect  stagnation. 
No  thought  processes  can  be  carried  on  under  such  condi¬ 
tions — no  succession  of  ideas,  no  change  of  mental  state; 
but  God  must  have  been,  and  must  still  be,  imprisoned  in  a 
hopelessly  dead  calm. 

When  then  did  he  form  his  plans  for  creation.?  Under 
this  supposition,  there  never  could  have  been  a  time  when 
he  began  to  think  about  them,  nor  a  period  during  which  he 
adjusted  their  different  parts,  each  to  each,  in  that  perfection 
of  harmony  which  so  astounds  us;  for  that  would  involve 
thought-succession.  We  are  not  at  liberty  under  this  suppo¬ 
sition  to  affirm  even  that  the  entire  plan  in  all  its  details 
flashed  instantly  upon  him, — for  this  would  impeach  the 
perfection  of  his  foreknowledge  up  to  the  instant  of  such  in¬ 
flooding  of  thought,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  assert¬ 
ing  that  it  has  existed  in  his  mind  from  all  eternity  as  one 
of  its  constituent  elements.  If  God  has  had  no  thought-suc¬ 
cession,  he  can  have  had  no  feeling;  his  emotional  state  having 
ever  necessarily  been  that  of  unbroken  placidity —  of  abso¬ 
lute  apathy,  his  heart  throbless  as  stone.  He  could  experi¬ 
ence  no  change  of  feeling;  for  that  would  involve  thought- 
succession.  From  all  the  sources  of  joy  or  sorrow  of  which 
we  can  conceive,  he  would  be  utterly  debarred — from  pleasur¬ 
able  or  painful  memories,  from  hopes  and  forebodings,  from 
social  sympathies,  from  emotions  that  accompany  changes, 
contrasts,  surprises,  from  the  glow  of  activity,  even  from  the 
delights  and  griefs  of  contemplation;  for  they  all  involve 
thought-movement.  Therefore  under  this  supposition  God 
can  have  no  emotional  activity,  for  he  would  have  no  thought- 
activity  for  its  back-ground.  Thoughts  must  course,  must 
come  and  go,  or  the  heart  lies  dead. 
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Such  are  the  absurdities  in  which  we  become  hopelessly 
entangled  the  moment  we  attempt  to  defend  the  doctrine  of 
God’s  perfect  foreknowledge.  And  besides,  on  further  re¬ 
flection,  we  will  discover  that  it  is,  after  all,  utterly  impossi¬ 
ble,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  for  God  to  foreknow 
all  his  own  future.  The  very  fact  that  he  is  a  sovereign 
spirit  precludes  this.  It  is  equally  impossible,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  for  him  to  know  what  our  future  will  be.  He 
has  made  us  equally  with  himself  of  sovereign  will,  and 
placed  upon  us  all  the  responsibilities  of  that  sovereignty. 
When  he  thus  created  us  in  his  own  image,  he,  by  that  very 
act,  surrendered  a  part  both  of  his  power  and  of  his  fore¬ 
knowledge.  He  has  left  it  possible  for  us,  despite  all  the 
influences  he  can  bring  to  bear,  to  rebel  against  his  throne 
and  persist  in  that  rebellion.  He  in  thus  constituting  us  the 
arbiters  of  our  destinies,  necessarily  circumscribed  his  own 
power.  There  was  no  other  course  open  to  him.  We  must 
be  free,  must  be  sovereign,  if  we  become  morally  account¬ 
able,  and  ever  reach  up  out  of  a  state  of  simple  innocency 
to  that  of  divine  virtue.  And  God  when  he  thus  surrendered 
absolute  control,  also  of  necessity  limited  his  foreknowledge, 
for  our  own  self-study  reveals  that  our  perfect  freedom  of 
choice  is  inseparably  linked  with  uncertainty  as  to  what  that 
choice  will  be.  Character  can  be  evolved  only  out  of  strug¬ 
gle.  Virtues  are  the  names  of  victories  won  over  tempta¬ 
tions;  and  where  temptations  environ  a  sovereign  will,  there 
must  be  risks,  a  certain  degree  of  uncertainty.  It  cannot  be 
otherwise.  We  cannot  exercise  this  sovereignty  or  know 
that  we  have  it,  unless  there  are  open  to  us  two  or  more 
courses  from  which  to  choose,  and  our  fidelity  to  principle  or 
the  depth  of  our  self-sacrificing  affection  cannot  be  devel¬ 
oped  or  brought  to  test  except  by  genuine  wage  of  battle. 
And  how  can  it  be  certainly  known  whether  this  shall  issue 
in  defeat  or  be  made  glorious  by  decisive  victory.?  From  the 
VOL.  XLIX.  NO.  193.  7 
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very  nature  of  things  complete  foreknowledge  is  precluded, 
for  we  can  go  in  the  direction  of  either  the  weaker  or  the 
stronger  motive.  But,  say  you,  perhaps  we  have  the  power 
thus  to  go,  but  in  point  of  fact  we  never  do,  for  the  motive 
that  controls  us  proves  itself  the  stronger  in  that  we  invari¬ 
ably  yield  to  it.  This  is  too  wide  a  conclusion  for  the  premi¬ 
ses.  Our  yielding  does  not  prove  it  the  stronger  intrinsically, 
but  simply  relatively,  and  then  only  because  we  make  it  so 
through  our  choosing  to  direct  and  hold  the  current  of  our 
thoughts  in  that  direction  until  the  chosen  object  of  contem¬ 
plation  acquires  prominence  and  power.  We  cannot  stop 
the  flow  of  thought,  but  can  change  its  direction.  And  even 
God  himself  cannot  with  unerring  certainty  predict  what 
that  change  will  be,  for  it  is  purely  an  act  of  sovereignty. 
If,  in  fact,  we  never  go  in  the  direction  of  the  weaker  motive, 
how  do  we  know  we  can.?  Would  not  this  unbroken  regu¬ 
larity  prove  the  presence  of  inexorable  law.?  The  testimony 
of  our  inner  consciousness  that  we  could  do  differently, 
would  under  such  circumstances  never  come  to  proof.  And 
yet  only  where  strict  regularity  prevails,  can  the  necessary 
data  be  obtained  for  perfect  foreknowledge.  Outside  this 
circle  of  responsible  sovereignty,  under  the  reign  of  absolut¬ 
ism,  of  inmutable  order,  within  which  the  physical  and  vital 
forces  and  the  pure  animal  instincts  work  their  wonders, 
God  can  of  course  predict  with  unerring  certainty,  and  to  the 
minutest  detail;  for  the  plan  is  all  his  owm,and  from  it  there 
is  not  the  slightest  deviation,  nor  can  there  be.  Courses 
here  are  predetermined  and  as  exact  as  mathematical  formula. 
God,  wdio  fixed  the  conditions,  who  founded  the  laws,  must 
know'  the  issue.  But  in  the  region  of  delegated  sovereignty, 
of  absolute  freedom  of  choice,  of  moral  accountability,  un¬ 
certainty  just  as  necessarily  enters  in  and  renders  prediction 
impossible. 

If  what  I  have  argued  be  true,  we  need  no  longer  strug¬ 
gle  with  those  hopeless  tasks  of  harmonizing  foreordination 
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with  free  will,  and  of  explaining  how  a  beneficent  God  could 
bring  into  being  souls  which  he  at  that  very  time  positively 
,  knew  would  be  eternally  lost. 

The  doctrine  of  God’s  perfect  foreknowledge  is  not  only 
unphilosophical,  but  also  unscriptural.  The  Bible  exhorts 
us  to  the  deepest  earnestness  in  prayer, — to  downright  im¬ 
portunity, — and  encourages  us  to  believe  that  the  fervent 
prayer  of  the  righteous  man  availeth  much.  No  petitioner 
can  plead  with  any  genuine  unction  unless  he  believes  that 
he  can  actually  effect  some  change  in  the  purposes  existing 
in  the  divine  mind  at  the  time  his  prayer  is  offered.  If  he 
were  convinced  that  everything  had  been  prearranged  from 
all  eternity;  that  his  tears,  and  sighs,  and  passionate  words 
of  longing  had  been  present  in  God’s  mind  always;  that 
they  never  had  exerted,  and  never  could  exert,  any  influence, 
effect  any  change,  as  there  could  never  be  a  time  when  they 
would  first  arrest  God’s  attention, — how  could  he  wrestle, 
agonize,  in  prayer  ?  It  would  seem  but  empty  show  to  him, 
that  he  was  merely  playing  a  part.  Every  word  he  uttered, 
would  fall  back  dead.  If  he  believes  in  God’s  foreknowledge, 
he  must,  while  he  prays,  if  he  prays  as  the  Bible  commands, 
utterly  forget  his  belief  and  fall  into  the  temporary  delusion 
that  the  matter  is  yet  undetermined,  that  God’s  heart  is  ten¬ 
der,  can  be  moved,  that  his  purposes  can  be  changed.  He 
must  forget  his  belief,  must  go  ahead  just  as  if  foreknowl¬ 
edge  were  not  true.  Think  you  God  would  force  his  chil¬ 
dren  to  such  straits,  to  such  mental  stultification  ?  The 
thought  is  repellent.  Read  if  you  will  the  ninth  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy.  Moses  here  rehearses  the  several  rebellions 
of  Israel,  and  his  three  separate  pleadings  before  the  Lord, 
of  forty  days  and  forty  nights  each,  without  either  eating 
bread  or  drinking  water.  Each  time  he  fell  down  before  a 
very  angry  God  who  had  fully  purposed,  and  had  definitely 
announced  his  purpose,  to  destroy  the  rebels,  and  each  time, 
if  Moses  can  be  credited,  he  actually  changed  that  purpose 
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right  then  and  there  and  rescued  his  people.  The  God  here 
depicted  had  none  of  that  foreknowledge  which  theologians 
with  such  strange  unanimity  ascribe  to  him.  But,  say  you, 
that  and  similar  accounts  scattered  throughout  the  Bible  are 
simply  instances  of  anthropomorphism,  of  rhetorical  accom¬ 
modation,  of  describing  in  the  language  of  human  exper¬ 
iences  and  human  limitations  what  really  transcends  the 
human;  that  it  was  not  the  intent  to  have  these  narrations 
interpreted  as  literal  history,  but  as  poetic  approximations 
or  dim  shadowings  of  really  ineffable  truths.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  be  a  strange  way  to  bring  the  truth  within 
our  comprehension,  to  state  what  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
truth,  and  to  reiterate  the  downright  falsehood,  again  and 
again,  in  a  most  misleading  way,  and  in  a  matter  of  such 
vital  moment  that  all  possibility  of  religious  life  depends  on 
it,  and  through  which  alone  any  lasting  comfort  comes  to  the 
hungry  human  soul.  Could  Moses  have  thought  that  what 
he  was  so  importunately  pleading  for  had  actually  been  de¬ 
termined  upon  millions  of  ages  before,  and  that  the  picture  of 
his  prostrate  form,  his  streaming  eyes,  his  starving  body,  his 
passion-swayed  soul,  had  been  lying  in  the  divine  mind  from 
all  eternity.^  He  unquestionably  believed  directly  the  op¬ 
posite,  and  the  narration  was  designed  to  teach  us  that  directly 
the  opposite  was  true. 

Think  you  that  Christ  during  that  long  night  of  agony 
in  Gethsemane,  when  he  cried  out  over  and  over  again,  while 
great  drops  of  blood  stood  on  his  brow,  “  If  it  be  possible, 
let  this  cup  pass  from  me,”  knew  all  the  time  that  there  was 
but  one  way  in  which  the  race  could  be  rescued,  that  pre¬ 
cisely  this  one  had  been  predetermined  to  its  minutest  de¬ 
tail,  and  that  all  that  was  left  for  him  was  to  carry  it  out  to 
the  bitter  end }  Were  not  those  the  agonized  utterings  of  a 
faithful  yet  shrinking  human  soul, — for  Christ  was  human  as 
well  as  divine, — poured  out  before  a  supposed  loving  and 
sympathetic  Father.?  And  have  we  not  a  right  to  believe 
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that  they  not  only  deepened  God’s  sympathy,  but  actually 
influenced  him  to  again  reconsider  the  whole  subject,  that 
happily  he  might  discover  some  escape  for  his  Son  from  the 
impending  doom  ?  When  Christ  prayed,  he  unquestionably 
meant  the  same  as  if  he  had  directly  said,  “Father,  do  think 
it  over  again,  and  see  if  it  be  possible,  and  if  it  is,  let  the 
cup  pass,”  for  the  petition  is  pointless  unless  this  thought  is 
embodied  in  it.  Christ  had  not  yet  for  an  instant  harbored 
the  thought  of  relinquishing  the  enterprise  or  even  imperil¬ 
ling  it  by  any  attempt  at  self-rescue.  He  did  not  even  ask 
for  sustaining  grace.  All  he  plead  for  was  another  more 
searching  inquiry  to  see  if  some  different  means  of  rescue 
could  not  be  devised.  He  simply  desired  to  avoid  needless 
humiliation  and  pain.  In  what  a  pitiable  farce  he  must  have 
consented  to  become  an  actor  during  the  watches  of  that 
memorable  night,  if  he  positively  knew  all  the  time  that 
there  was  no  other  way  possible !  And  if  he  did  not  thus 
know,  but  God  did, — and  that  too  from  all  eternity,  even  to 
the  precise  mode  and  to  its  every  detail, — and  had  unaltera¬ 
bly  determined  upon  its  being  carried  out  to  the  very  letter, 
with  what  cold,  relentless  cruelty  this  Father  must  have 
listened,  hour  after  hour,  to  that  sorrow-stricken  Son  as  he 
plead  in  heart-rending  agony  for  him  to  see  if  there  were  not 
some  other  equally  effective  way  to  save  the  lost!  How 
could  he  listen  to  that  pleading,  wailed  out  on  the  night  air, 
for  something  he  had  not  the  faintest  idea  of  granting.? 
Why  did  he  not  encircle  him  in  the  arms  of  his  everlasting 
love  and  at  once  explain  the  impossibility  of  change,  if  he 
certainly  knew  that  no  change  was  possible .?  What  impor¬ 
tunate  pleading!  No  parallel  can  be  found  in  all  human 
history.  Was  it  for  naught  ?  Was  it  a  stupendous  blunder 
born  of  ignorance.?  We  cannot  mistake  it  for  some  blind 
outcry  of  a  sinking  soul.  Should  we  not  seek  for  some  sane, 
sensible  purpose  in  the  plea.?  We  have  here  revealed  not 
simply  one  of  the  disciplinary  seasons  in  Christ’s  career,  his 
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desperate  battling  with  the  tempter,  for  he  had  betrayed  no 
weakness,  no  unwillingness  to  face,  if  need  be,  any  fate  how¬ 
ever  terrible.  He  showed  from  first  to  last  a  spirit  of  perfect 
submission,  for  note  how  carefully  he  coupled  with  his  pas¬ 
sionate  prayer,  “Not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt.”  Nothing 
could  be  added  to  his  consecration.  His  self-surrender  stood 
complete.  His  soul  was  white  as  the  light  that  beats  on 
God’s  throne.  But  how  natural,  and  necessarj^^,  and  full  of 
deepest  significance,  appears  this  whole  scene  in  this,  earth’s, 
darkest  tragedy,  the  moment  that  we  conceive  that 
Christ,  instead  of  being  crazed  by  his  grief,  was  quickened 
by  it  to  clearer  spiritual  insight;  that  in  his  cry,  “O  my 
Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me,”  the  real 
plea  was  that  the  whole  subject-matter  of  modes  of  rescue 
should  be  re-opened  and  again  most  search ingly  reviewed; 
that  God  fully  answered  that  prayer  by  a  long,  deep  study; 
and  that,  when  the  last  faint  ray  of  hope  went  out  in  night, 
he  in  accents  tender  as  an  infinite  pity  could  make  them, 
told  Christ  all ;  and  then  the  Saviour,  satisfied,  rose  from 
his  knees,  wiped  away  the  blood-stains  of  his  agony,  and 
with  a  calm,  majestic  bearing — that  never  again  left  him, 
save  in  the  last  throes  of  dissolution — said  to  his  disciples, 
“Rise  up,  let  us  go;  lo!  he  that  betrayeth  me  is  at  hand.” 

Had  I  time,  and  were  it  necessary,  I  might  multiply  in¬ 
definitely  citations  from  Scripture  of  cases  in  which  it  is 
clearly  taught  that  even  to  God’s  eye  the  future  is  not  wholly 
uncurtained, — that  he  carries  on  processes  of  thought  as  we 
do,  elaborates  plans,  modifies  them  and  sometimes  even 
abandons  them  altogether  to  meet  the  demands  of  unfore¬ 
seen  exigencies  as  they  arise,  that  he  interferes  in  behalf  of 
his  children  and  because  they  ask  him,  actually  forming  and 
executing  entirely  new,  unpremeditated  purposes  in  response 
to  their  asking. 

Against  this  view,  that  we  actually  exert  an  influence 
over  the  divine  mind,  it  has  been  urged,  as  I  have  already 
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remarked,  that  it  implies  imperfection  in  the  divine  adjust¬ 
ments,  and  vacillation  in  the  divine  will,  that  it  is  the  very 
height  of  presumption  in  us  to  suppose  that  we  can  influence 
the  great  God  of  the  universe  to  do  differently  from  what  he 
had  in  his  wisdom  deliberately  planned.  The  usual  reply, 
that  God  has  from  the  first  foreknown  all  prayers  and  care¬ 
fully  incorporated  his  answers  into  his  original  designs,  is,  as 
I  have  endeavored  to  point  out,  fatally  lacking  both  in 
sound  philosophy  and  in  Scripture  support.  How,  then,  can 
the  objection  be  met,^  In  the  first  place,  God  has,  as  I  have 
explained,  left  his  works  in  such  plastic  state  that  he  can 
whenever  he  chooses  interfere  by  direct  will-power  without 
occasioning  any  disorder.  If  so,  what  can  be  urged  against 
the  belief  that  he  left  them  thus  with  the  express  design  of 
introducing  from  time  to  time  such  modifications  as  circum¬ 
stances  should  require.^  Indeed,  what  other  explanation  can 
be  given  than  this  for  the  presence  of  this  universal  charac¬ 
teristic  ?  This,  instead  of  betraying  a  weakness,  a  flaw,  in 
God’s  plans,  reveals  its  strength  and  finish.  So  far  as  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  perfectly  foreknow,  so  far  the  conditions 
of  change  and  activity  have  been  unalterably  fixed,  as  in  the 
operation  of  chemic,  vital,  and  instinct  forces.  But  realizing 
that  in  delegating  to  his  human  offspring  the  responsible 
power  of  free  choice  he  would  necessarily  let  in  the  element 
of  uncertainty,  thus  obscuring  his  prophetic  vision,  he  with 
most  profound  wisdom  contrived  through  this  very  plasticity 
in  nature  to  be  able  to  meet  any  emergency  that  might  arise, 
to  leave  every  avenue  free,  every  particle  of  matter  and  ev'^ery 
form  of  force  promptly  responsive  to  his  call.  His  plans  in 
such  a  case,  instead  of  being  ill  advised  and  marred  with 
faults,  are  simply  unperfected  and  in  constant  process  of 
completion.  He  is  thus  afforded  ample  opportunity  to  en¬ 
joy  unceasing  mental  activity,  and  with  sleepless  eye  and 
tireless  hand  to  be  ever  caring  for  his  own.  To  me  this  con¬ 
ception  of  God  is  by  far  the  most  exalted  and  stimulating. 
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Instead  of  an  idle  spectator  walled  out  of  his  own  universe,  he 
becomes  an  intense  participant  of  effective  personal  pres¬ 
ence,  a  living,  loving  spirit,  free  and  masterful,  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  all  the  active  virtues  and  throbbing  sympathies  that 
are  the  necessary  heroic  belongings  of  him  who  would  win 
the  affectionate  reverence  of  human  hearts. 

God  being  able  to  forecast  the  general  trend,  the  ordi¬ 
nary  tendencies,  of  the  lives  of  his  children,  has  unques¬ 
tionably  prearranged  his  providences  to  meet  their  probable 
wants,  has  provided  for  them  a  bountiful  environment  full  of 
illimitable  possibilities  of  joy  and  growth.  For  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  unforeseen  he  has  made  provision  by  leaving 
himself  ample  facilities  for  immediate  interference.  And 
then,  too,  by  timely  suggestions  he  may,  and  often  does,  make 
us  willing  and  intelligent  servitors  of  his  will,  inaugurating 
by  a  single  whispered  thought,  in  moments  of  crisis,  move¬ 
ments  of  deep  and  lasting  import  in  our  own  or  others’  des¬ 
tiny. 

Thoroughly  conversant,  as  he  must  be,  with  all  the  pe¬ 
culiar  mental  states  of  every  individual  as  fast  as  they  arise, 
his  seed-thoughts  fall  opportunely  into  responsive  soils  and 
soon  quicken  into  harvests.  A  word  dropped  into  the  mind 
of  a  young  Luther  starts  a  reformation  that  shakes  to  its 
very  centre  the  papal  throne  of  the  world.  As  Carlyle  says, 
“  The  clock  strikes  when  there  is  a  change  from  hour  to 
hour,  but  there  is  no  hammer  in  the  horologue  of  time  to 
peal  through  the  universe  when  there  is  a  change  from  era 
to  era.”  God  notes  those  pivotal  periods  and  uses  them. 

Any  human  will  obstinately  standing  in  the  way  of 
the  great  ongoings  of  his  providence,  as  it  certainly  can  as 
long  as  it  is  free,  he  reserves  the  power  of  either  temporarily 
or  permanently  placing  under  duress.  Of  course,  while 
thus  borne  down  by  a  superior  personality,  while  deprived 
of  its  freedom  of  choice,  it  is  relieved  of  responsibility,  its 
acts  lose  their  moral  quality,  and  it  becomes  like  any  other 
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force  in  nature.  It  is,  however,  responsible  for  necessitating 
such  summary  procedure.  This  divine  impressment,  this  in¬ 
fringement  upon  our  freedom,  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be 
frequently  resorted  to  in  the  course  of  individual  or  national 
histoiy'.  We  certainly  are  the  arbiters  of  our  destinies.  But 
woe  betide  him  who  recklessly  dashes  against  the  thick 
bosses  of  Jehovah’s  buckler.  We  are  closely  hedged  in  by 
carefully  constructed  systems  of  inexorable  law.  We  can 
break  those  laws  if  we  choose,  but  we  do  it  at  our  peril.  We 
can  stand  out  persistently  against  all  God’s  good  influences; 
we  may  render  futile  his  utmost  efforts  to  rescue  us  from  the 
thraldom  of  sin.  The  whole  race  may  combine  successfully 
to  thwart  his  purposes  of  love.  From  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  he  was  forced  to  incur  that  risk,  for  virtue  can  live 
only  in  an  atmosphere  of  liberty.  But  we  must  remember 
God’s  unalterable  determination  from  the  beginning  has  been 
not  to  make  everybody  loyal  and  loving,  but  simply  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  possibilities  for  loyalty  and  love,  and  then  do  all  in 
his  power  consistent  with  the  conditions  precedent  to  char¬ 
acter-forming  to  develop  within  each  soul  the  germs  of  divin¬ 
ity  of  his  own  hand’s  planting.  He  may  be  forced  to  sum¬ 
mon  a  deluge,  or  an  earthquake,  or  some  wasting  pestilence 
to  do  his  terrible  bidding;  he  may  be  forced  to  abandon 
what  after  trial  prove  ineffectual  methods,  and  adopt  new 
ones;  he  may  be  forced  to  recall  the  gift  of  liberty,  or  the 
very  gift  of  existence  here  and  hereafter  from  those  who  per¬ 
sistently  repel  all  proffers  and  become  hopelessly  hardened; 
but  his  loving  purpose  still  holds  out,  his  laws  still  stand, 
the  golden  opportunities  are  still  presented,  each  century 
witnesses  some  new  conquests  of  love,  some  souls  added  to 
heaven’s  company,  the  great  scheme  is  steadily  going  for¬ 
ward  to  its  final  glorious  consummation. 

Such  a  view  of  God — of  his  maturing  and  executing 
plans,  of  his  intellectual  and  emotional  life — as  I  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  present,  is  the  only  one,  after  all,  actually  con- 
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ceivable  by  finite  minds.  To  pronounce  him  unconditioned, 
unchangeable,  omniscient,  ommipotent,  omnipresent,  using 
these  words  in  their  ordinary  and  fullest  acceptation,  placing 
no  restriction  upon  their  meaning,  is  simply  falling,  uninten¬ 
tionally  no  doubt,  into  nothing  less  than  word  jugglery, 
affirming  what  to  human  minds  must  of  necessity  be  abso¬ 
lutely  unthinkable.  The  only  rational  course  is  to  take  for 
our  basic  thought  that  we  have  been  created  in  God’s  image, 
and  then  to  picture  God  as  a  spirit  possessing  in  perfection  at¬ 
tributes  analogous  to  our  own,  although  these  are  yet  germi¬ 
nal  and  sin-distorted. 

I  am  now  ready  to  answer  the  question.  How  can  we 
reasonably  hope  by  our  petitions  to  effect  a  change  in  the 
divine  purposes,  and  why  should  we  plead  importunately, 
why  kindle  our  souls  into  such  intensity  of  fervor.?  The 
Scriptures  in  enjoining  earnestness  need  not  be  understood 
as  favoring  attempts  to  coax  and  tease  God,  as  we  too  fre¬ 
quently  do  our  earthly  parents,  to  act  against  his  better 
judgment  out  of  some  weak,  short-sighted  sympathy.  If 
that  be  our  purpose,  we  may  be  certain  of  flat  failure.  Our 
prayers  will  never  induce  him  to  deal  any  more  generously 
with  us.  He  has  always  stood  with  outstretched  arms,  with 
overflowing  sympathy,  waiting  impatiently  to  bless  us.  What 
untold  wealth  of  deep  inventive  thought,  what  untold  eons  of 
slowly  passing  years,  he  has  already  lavished  in  his  prepara¬ 
tions  for  our  coming,  for  our  maintenance,  for  our  unfolding, 
for  our  permanent  weal!  While  our  prayers  will  not  make 
him  any  more  kindly  disposed,  will  not  noticeably  increase  his 
sympathy  for  us,  they  will  in  most  marked  measure  increase 
his  sympathy  with  us,  will  profoundly  change  our  attitude 
toward  him  and  multiply  our  capacity  for  blessing  ten  thous¬ 
and  fold.  Indeed,  so  radical  is  the  change  wrought,  that  what 
would  have  been  poison  before,  becomes  medicine  now.  We 
thus  furnish  God  new  facts  upon  which  to  act,  facts  of 
mental  attitude,  the  unforeseen  outputs  of  our  sovereignty. 
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That  attitude  is  one  of  Christ-like  love,  manifesting  itself  in 
five  forms, — that  of  willing  obedience,  of  self-sacrificing 
service,  of  sense  of  divine  dependence,  of  restful  confidence, 
and  of  intensest  longing.  Until  that  attitude  is  attained  in 
all  these  its  prime  essentials,  God,  if  he  should  interfere  by- 
stepping  outside  his  general  providence,  in  which  the  evil 
and  the  good  are  served  alike,  to  confer  especial  favors,  would 
be  doing  violence  to  his  conceptions  of  fitness  and  of  true 
beneficence,  would  work  his  children  a  most  positive  injury, 
placing  a  premium  on  qualities  that  stand  over  against  these 
forms  of  love,  thereby  countenancing  a  spirit  of  rebellion, 
selfishness,  self-sufficiency,  distrust,  and  ignoble  apathy.  It 
is  the  fervent  prayer  of  the  righteous  man  that  availeth  much. 
He  must  be  righteous  and  his  righteousness  must  be  on  fire  to 
fulfil  the  Scripture  conditions.  That  availing  power  is 
something  more  than  retroactive;  it  moves  the  arm 
that  moves  the  world.  As  this  is  a  moral  state  of  the 
soul  within  the  circle  of  its  sovereignty,  the  product  of 
its  absolutely  free  choice,  there  cannot  be,  as  I  have  shown, 
any  sure  prophecy  of  its  coming.  But  when  it  comes,  all 
barriers  are  burnt  away.  Reserve  gives  place  to  closest 
sympathetic  intimacy.  What  more  natural  when  the  spirits 
of  father  and  son  thus  meet  and  mingle,  than  that  the  son, 
care-cumbered  it  may  be,  or  broken  with  grief,  or  baffled  in 
purpose,  though  battling  still,  should  pour  out  in  most  im¬ 
passioned  utterance  his  deep  and  noble  longings.^  Love 
itself  would  so  prompt;  for  love  casteth  out  fear,  is  the  very 
essence  of  liberty.  Cautious  reserve  cannot  live  in  its 
atmosphere  of  holy  confidence.  All  curtains  of  concealment 
tall  instantly  at  the  magic  touch  of  sympathy.  He  could 
not  keep  his  longings  back.  His  father’s  tender  look  and 
tone  would  break  the  seals  of  silence,  would  touch  his  lips 
with  coals  of  fire.  The  thought  of  trying  by  coaxing  to 
melt  down  his  stern  reluctance  is  utterly  foreign  to  such  a 
scene,  repugnant  to  such  a  state,  and  was  never  contemplated 
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in  the  gospel.  What  more  natural  than  that  God’s  heart 
should  be  deeply  stirred  by  the  fervid  outflow  of  such  a  pas¬ 
sion  of  love  and  longing,  and  that  he  should  by  direct  will¬ 
power  supply  the  deficiencies  of  his  general  providence,  or 
by  timely  suggestions  reveal  its  resources,  and  place  them  in 
reach  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  a  soul  in  such  an  hour.? 

These  views  are  not  only  thus  in  deep  accord  with  the 
principles  of  sound  philosophy  and  the  revelations  of  mod¬ 
ern  science,  but  also  with  the  profoundest  intuitions  of  hu¬ 
man  hearts;  for  when  once  our  sense  of  world-dependence 
and  of  self-sufficiency  is  rudely  swept  away  by  some  disaster, 
and  we  come  intently  to  long  for  what  we  find  we  cannot  reach 
without  God’s  help,  how  soon  we  brush  aside  all  hindering 
creeds,  and  in  dead  earnest  plead  our  case,  and  plead  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  heart  and  arm  of  God  will  answer  to  our  plea ! 
But  in  this  intensely  materialistic  and  scientific  age  there 
have  so  insidiously  settled  about  our  thought  the  bewilder¬ 
ing  fogs  of  learned  and  subtile  sophistries  breathed  out  by 
those  who  would  either  relegate  God  altogether  from  his  uni¬ 
verse  or  make  his  relations  quite  inconsequential  and  remote, 
that  only  in  the  distressing  stress  of  crises  in  our  history  do 
our  long-neglected  religious  intuitions  assume  their  rightful 
sovereignty,  and  restore  us  to  our  true  relations  with  Him 
who  in  his  great  love  never  wearies  in  caring  for  his  own. 
But  may  we  not  hope  that  the  night  is  well-nigh  spent,  that 
the  fogs  are  lifting,  that  a  new  day  dawns — a  day  of  deeper, 
clearer,  truer  thought,  of  more  perfect  knowledge,  of  more 
enlightened  faith,  and  a  faith  whose  kindly  light  will  prove 
the  sure  harbinger  of  God’s  perfect  day .? 

\To  be  concluded 
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ARTICLE  V. 

PROPHETIC  TESTIMONY  TO  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

BY  THE  REV.  HENRY  HAYMAN,  D.  D.,  ALDINGHAM,  ULVERSTON, 
ENGLAND. 

I. 

In  dealing  with  the  objections  of  current  criticism  to 
the  genuineness  and  relative  antiquity  of  the  Pentateuch,  it 
seems  best  to  meet  them  in  their  most  popular  form.  Of 
this  in  the  following  pages  the  lectures  of  Professor  Robert¬ 
son  Smith  on  “The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,” 
are  taken  as  a  type  well  known.  There  can  be  no  more  im¬ 
portant  section  of  the  whole  area  of  evidence  by  which  these 
objections  are  to  be  tested,  than  the  testimony  of  the  pro¬ 
phets  of  Israel  and  Judah.  At  the  same  time  that  they  do 
not  absolutely  prove  a  much  higher  antiquity  than  that  of 
their  own  age,  yet  so  far  as  they  prove  this  latter,  they  ren¬ 
der  highly  probable  a  much  higher  one.  To  put  the  ques¬ 
tion  thus  opened  briefly:  If  the  Pentateuch  be  substantially 
older  by  even  half  a  century  than  the  close  of  Uzziah’s  reign, 
it  must  be  vastly  older.  There  is  no  period  of  the  monarchy 
since  the  earlier  part  of  Solomon’s  reign  to  which  it  can  even 
with  plausibility  be  ascribed.  But  that  reign,  rich  in  admin¬ 
istrative  and  centralizing  power,  shows  no  trace  of  nomo¬ 
thetic  energy.  The  earlier  reigns  are  too  largely  warlike 
struggles,  first  for  existence  and  then  for  supremacy,  for  such 
energy  to  have  been  developed.  What  we  know  of  Samuel’s 
personal  practice  is  too  largely  antithetic  to  the  Levitical 
norm  for  us  to  regard  him  as  a  possible  author  of  it.  This 
antithesis  arises  from  contemporary  events  and  their  influ- 
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ences,  chiefly  indeed  from  the  divorce  of  the  ark  from  its 
sanctuary.  Besides  which  a  sanctuary,  claiming  to  be  cen¬ 
tral,  under  a  fixed  and  inherited  priesthood  of  divine  origina¬ 
tion,  and  with  fixed  rules  and  customs  of  cultuSy  is  what 
meets  us  on  the  threshold  of  Samuel’s  personal  history,  and 
points  backward  to  a  series  of  some  ages  of  continuity.  No 
one  would  think  of  ascribing  such  a  work  to  the  highly  dis¬ 
organized  period  of  the  Judges.  The  question  of  origin  is 
thus  thrown  back  between  Joshua  and  Moses;  and  to  ascribe 
it  to  Joshua  is  simply  to  make  the  whole  record  in  the  literal 
sense  preposterous.  These  are  the  reasons  for  attaching 
far  more  than  the  mere  weight  of  contemporary  testimony 
to  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  prophets. 

Of  these  the  professor  asserts,  that  “  they  deny  that 
these  things  [sacrifice  and  ritual]  are  of  positive  divine  insti¬ 
tution,  or  have  any  part  in  the  scheme  on  which  Jehovah’s 
grace  is  administered  in  Israel.  ‘Jehovah,’  they  say,  ‘has 
not  enjoined  sacrifice’  ”  (p.  288).  He  holds  that  such  pass¬ 
ages  as  Isa.  i.  ii  seq.;  Amos  ii.  10;  v.  25  prove  his  conten¬ 
tion.  Let  us  examine  them.  Isaiah  says:  “To  what  pur¬ 
pose  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  me.^  .  .  .  When 
ye  come  to  appear  before  me,  who  hath  required  this  at  your 
hand  [i.  e.,  the  sacrificial  fat,  blood,  incense,  etc.].?  .  .  In¬ 

cense  is  an  abomination;  .  .  .  new  moon  and  Sabbath,  the 
calling  of  assemblies.  .  .  .  When  ye  spread  forth  your 
hands,  I  will  hide  mine  eyes  from  you;  yea,  when  ye  make 
many  prayers,  I  will  not  hear:  your  hands  are  full  of  blood.” 

Now  it  is  clear  that  all  the  items  here  enumerated  stand 
precisely  on  the  same  footing.  Therefore,  if  sacrificial  blood 
and  fat  and  incense  are  not  of  divine  institution  and  re¬ 
quired  of  Jewish  obedience,  neither  is  the  Sabbath,  nor  even 
prayer  itself.  What  it  proves  of  any  one  it  proves  of  all. 
But  the  Sabbath  is  acknowledged  by  the  professor  as  a  part 
of  the  earliest  code,  delivered  in  the  wilderness;  and  with¬ 
out  prayer  all  access  to  God,  whether  ritualistic  or  not,  is 
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impossible.  Therefore  Isaiah  does  not  reject  the  Sabbath  or 
prayer  as  divinely  appointed  and  required;  and  therefore  he 
does  not  reject  sacrifice  and  ritual  as  of  similar  authority. 
What  Isaiah  means  is  very  simple;  viz.,  that  so  long  as  the 
worshipper’s  “hands  are  full  of  blood,”  judgment  neglected, 
and  the  relief  of  oppression  despised,  so  long  will  no  wor¬ 
ship  of  whatever  kind,  and  however  sanctioned,  be  accepta¬ 
ble  to  Jehovah.  Amos  ii.  10  seems  a  wrong  reference,  as  it 
relates  merely  to  the  historical  facts  of  the  Exodus.  But  in 
iv.  4,  5,  we  find  a  passage  which  is  probably  intended.  “  Go^ 
to  Bethel,  and  transgress;  to  Gilgal,  and  multiply  transgres¬ 
sions;  and  bring  your  sacrifices  every  morning,  and  your 
tithes  every  three  days  (or  years);  ...  for  this  liketh  you, 
O  children  of  Israel,  saith  Jehovah.”  One  may  notice  here 
by  the  way  a  testimony  to  the  centrality  of  worship  as  rec¬ 
ognized  by  Amos.  For  what  else  is  the  condemnation  of 
Bethel  and  Gilgal,  as  places  where  to  offer  worship  was  only 
to  “transgress”  and  to  “multiply  transgressions,”  instead  of 
obtaining  pardon  ?  This  is  further  shown  in  v.  4,  5,  “Seek 
ye  me,  and  ye  shall  live:  but  seek  not  Bethel,^  nor  enter  into 
Gilgal” — with  a  doom  pronounced  on  each  locality — “Seek 
Jehovah,  and  ye  shall  live.”  Thus  Jehovah  and  the  life 
which  he  promises  could  not  be  found  at  these  local  shrines, 
although  each  hallowed  for  ages  by  ancestral  sanctity.  The 
whole  of  the  passage  (iv.  4,  5)  is  probably  indeed  ironical, 
as  exhorting  to  that  which  in  Jehovah’s  sight  is  valueless, 
although  popular  and  prevalent.  But  the  reason  is  again 
evident.  The  worshippers  of  Israel  are  rebuked  in  ii.  6-8 
for  oppression,  extortion,  impurity,  and  profanation;  again 
in  v.  7,  as  “turning  judgment  to  wormwood,  and  casting 
down  righteousness  to  the  earth,”  and  again  for  exactions, 
bribery,  and  corruption  in  v.  ii,  12.  In  fact,  the  teaching  is 
plainly  that  of  Isaiah  repeated,  some  of  whose  verj’^  phrases, 

^  This  seems  to  me  to  express  better  than  “  Come  ”  of  A.  V.  and  R.  V. 
the  force  of  the  Hebrew  verb,  which  includes  “  come  ”  and  “go.” 

^  Bethel  is  also  specially  threatened  in  iii.  14. 
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as  that  “feasts”  and  “solemn  assemblies”  have  become  de¬ 
testable  (cf.  Isa.  i.  13,  14),  are  reproduced  in  Amos  v.  21. 
The  contrast  between  the  observance  of  ritual  and  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  “the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,”  is  pointed,  again 
and  again,  by  each  prophet  in  turn,  and  the  lesson,  that 
without  the  latter  Jehovah  abhors  the  former,  is  a  perpet¬ 
ually  recurring  theme.  But  all  this  proves  nothing  about  the 
sanction  on  which  either  duty  rests;  or  rather  suggests,  from 
the  constancy  of  the  parallel,  that  the  sanction  for  both  is 
the  same.  If  the  law  positive  was  not  deemed  divine  by 
the  prophet,  and  the  law  moral  was  confessedly  so,  why 
should  he  be  at  the  pains  so  perpetually  to  co-ordinate  the 
two.? 

Our  professor  continues,  “  It  is  impossible  to  give  a 
flatter  contradiction  to  the  traditional  theory  that  the  Levit- 
ical  system  was  enacted  in  the  wilderness.  The  theology  of 
the  prophets  before  Ezekiel  has  no  place  for  the  system  of 
priestly  sacrifice  and  ritual.”  And  in  connection  with  this  I 
return  to  Amos  v.  25,  or  rather  to  the  whole  passage,  21-27, 
“  Though  ye  offer  .  .  .  burnt  offerings,  ...  I  will  not 
accept  them.  ...  I  will  not  hear  the  melody  of  thy  viols. 
But  let  judgment  roll  down  as  waters,  and  righteousness  as 
a  mighty^  stream.  Did  ye  bring  unto  me  sacrifices  and 
offerings  in  the  wilderness  forty  years .?  .  .  Yea,  ye  shall 
take  up  [or,  “ye  took  up,”  Acts  vii.  43]  Siccuth  your  king 
and  Chiun  your  images.  .  .  .  Therefore  will  I  cause  you  to 
go  into  captivity.”  On  v.  25  his  comment  is,  Amos  re¬ 
minds  the  people  that  they  offered  no  sacrifice,  etc.,  to  Him 
in  the  wilderness  during  those  “  forty  years  of  wandering.” 
But  can  the  prophet  indeed  be  understood  to  mean  that  sac¬ 
rifice  in  the  wilderness  was  neither  performed  nor  required.? 
Waiving  for  a  moment  the  question  of  a  special  priesthood 
with  exclusive  hieratic  functions,  can  we  really  suppose  sac¬ 
rifice  the  fundamental  fact  of  worship,  traceable  continuously 
1  Rather  “a  perennial  stream”— one  which  never  fails. 
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everywhere  else  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  have  stood  blank 
during  those  forty  years?  that  no  altar  to  Jehovah  was 
raised  nor  sacrifice  offered,  Levitical  or  other?  That  is 
what  the  comment  assumes,  and  its  enormity  becomes  mani¬ 
fest  as  soon  as  stated.  Besides,  it  is  flatly  against  Ex.  xx. 
24,  a  recognized  and  admitted  portion  of  the  earliest  legis¬ 
lation,  where  “an  altar  of  earth”  and  “sacrifice  thereon” 
are  distinctly  enjoined;  and  equally  against  xxiv.  4,  5,  a 
passage  relied  on  as  proving  the  popular,  as  against  the  Le¬ 
vitical,  function  of  sacrifice.  There  “  Moses  builded  an  al¬ 
tar  .  .  .  and  twelve  pillars  .  .  .  and  there  young  men  of 
the  children  of  Israel  offered  .  .  .  unto  Jehovah.”  The 
passage  in  Amos  is  not  without  obscurity,  but  at  all  events 
it  refers  to  a  practice  and  says  nothing  of  a  command;  i.  e., 
it  says  nothing  of  the  point  at  issue.  Assuming  it  to  mean 
that  these  forty  years  went  by  without  sacrifice,  it  could 
never  prove  that  sacrifice  was  not  then  enjoined  and  re¬ 
quired,  but  only  that  a  disobedient  people  neglected  a  known 
duty.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  even  this  depends  on 
the  question  implying  a  negation.  But  interrogatives  of 
eager  remonstrance  have  not  always  a  negative  force;  ^  in¬ 
deed,  the  opposite  force  is  not  seldom  their  tenor. 

We  are  also  referred  to  Isa.  xliii.  23  se^.,and  to  Jer.  vii. 
21  seq.,  as  proving  the  absence  of  the  system  of  priestly  sacri¬ 
fice  and  ritual  before  Ezekiel.  I  give,  as  before,  the  key 
phrases  only.  Isaiah  says  (22-24),  “  Thou  hast  not  called 
upon  me,  O  Jacob,  .  .  .  thou  hast  not  brought  me  the 
sheep  of  thy  burnt  offerings.  .*.  .  I  have  not  burdened  thee 
with  meal  offerings,  nor  troubled  thee  for  incense  ...  no 

^  Compare,  e.  g.,  the  following  questions  (Elijah  to  Jehovah),  “  Hast  thou 
also  brought  evil  upon  the  widow  ...  by  slaying  her  son?”  (Elijah  to 
Ahab),  “  Hast  thou  killed,  and  also  taken  possession?”  (Ahab  to  Elijah), 
“  Hast  thou  found  me,  O  mine  enemy?”  (i  Kings  xvii.  20;  xxi.  19,  20.)  In 
any  of  these  a  negative  would  ruin  the  sense,  and  more  such  instances  might 
be  quoted. 
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spice  cane  nor  sacrificial  fat.  No:  thou  hast  wearied  me 
with  thy  sins.”  That  the  prophet  does  not  here  speak  of 
the  wilderness  and  the  Exodus,  seems  plain  from  the  earlier 
verse  i8  ;  where,  after  an  allusion  in  verses  i6and  17  to  the 
Red  Sea  divided  and  Pharaoh’s  “chariot  and  horse”  over¬ 
thrown,  he  pursues,  “Remember  ye  7wt  the  former  things, 
neither  consider  the  things  of  old.”  Something  of  recent 
experience  is  therefore  pointed  at,  and  most  probably,  I 
think  with  Delitzsch,  the  sojourn  in  Babylon  is  here  ideally 
conceived,  as  it  was  later  realized  in  fact,  as  a  period  of  altar 
worship  intermitted.  But  the  cessation  of  some  known  and 
accustomed  ritual,  whether  necessitated  as  by  that  exile,  or 
relinquished  through  other  causes,  is  certainly  intended. 
The  lamb  of  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  its  meal 
offering,  the  fat  and  the  perfumery  of  the  incense,  all  the 
leading  elements  of  the  Levitical  prescribed  service,  are  here 
noted  as  forming  7io  part  of  “Jacob’s”  service,  as  rendered. 
But,  if  they  had  not  been  familiar  from  established  usage, 
these  very  terms  in  which  the  remonstrance  is  conveyed 
would  yield  no  adequate  idea  to  the  hearers.  There  is  indeed 
another  possible  interpretation  of  these  words  (besides  a 
third,  of  which  I  will  speak  presently),  although  I  think  it 
can  hardly  be  carried  consistently  through  the  whole  passage. 
This  is,  that  the  honor  of  the  stated  sacrifices  is  withheld 
from  “me”  (Jehovah  of  course  is  speaking),  in  order  to  be 
bestowed  on  idols.^  But  if  this  be  adopted,  it  makes  no 
difference  as  regards  the  above  view.  The  force  of  the 
enumerated  elements  of  a  stated  and  normal  ritual  is  the 
same  upon  this  interpretation  as  upon  the  other.  Whether 
the  customary  offerings  were  intermitted,  or  were  alienated 
to  idolatrous  service,  that  they  were  customary  is  equally 
plain.  And  the  evidence  in  favor  of  an  established  and 

1  It  is  in  favor  of  this  view  that  in  verse  22  the  object  pronoun  “me” 
has  both  the  emphatic  form  and  the  emphatic  place,  i.  e.,  it  is  not  a  verbal 
suffix  merely,  but  a  distinct  word  from  the  verb  and  precedes  it:  “  Not  on  me 
calledst  thou,  Jacob,”  gives  the  strict  value  of  the  Hebrew. 
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known  norm  of  service  of  which  they  were  the  elements  is 
equally  clear.  But  it  should  again  be  noted  that,  of  a  dis¬ 
tinct  priesthood  with  exclusive  privilege  and  duty,  the  pass¬ 
age  says  nothing.  The  one  point  which  would  have  any 
bearing  on  the  professor’s  argument  is  by  Isaiah,  as  before 
by  Amos,  left  blank.  And  here,  again,  I  cannot  but  urge, 
that  to  attempt  to  prove  from  it  the  absence  during  the  pre- 
Babylonian  period  of  all  sacrifice  and  offering  whatever, 
seems  an  outrage  on  all  known  facts  and  tendencies.  To 
sum  up,  as  regards  the  professor’s  thesis,  the  passage  proves 
nothing  whatever,  and  if  it  could  prove  anything,  would 
prove  too  much.  But  it  is  possible  to  apply  a  yet  slightly 
different  interpretation  to  these  words  of  Isaiah,  which  I  can 
exhibit  most  clearly  in  connection  with  those  of  Jeremiah 
above  referred  to,  to  which  I  now  pass  on. 

Jer.  vii.  21-23,  “Thus  saith  Jehovah,  .  .  .  Add  your 

burnt  offerings  unto  your  sacrifices,  and  eat  ye  flesh.  For  I 
spake  not  unto  your  fathers,  nor  commanded  them  in  the  day 
that  I  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  concerning 
burnt  offerings  or  sacrifices:  but  this  thing  I  commanded 
them,  saying.  Hearken  unto  my  voice,  and  I  will  be  your  God, 
and  ye  shall  be  my  people.”  Now  here  we  have  an  appar¬ 
ent  denial  of  sacrifice  as  being  commanded  at  the  period  of 
the  Exodus.  But  here  again  we  may  refer  to  Ex.  xx.  24  and 
xxiv.  4,  5,  in  proof  that  this  apparent  meaning  cannot  be 
the  real  one.  The  real  one  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  that 
of  Hosea  vi.  6,  quoted  twice  with  approval  by  our  Lord,  in 
Matt.  ix.  13  and  xii.  7,  “I  desire  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice,” 
i.  e.  rather  than}  It  is  simply  a  strongly  marked  case  of 
the  negative  of  preference,  just  as  in  the  precept  (John  vi. 
27),  “Labor  not  for  the  meat  that  perisheth,  but^''  etc.  It 
exalts  the  vital  union  of  the  will,  through  obedience,  with 
the  divine  will;  and,  in  order  to  exalt  this,  it  sinks  the  other 

^  So  the  LXX.  precisely  here,  Aeos  Q€Kij>  ^  dvfflav,  and  so  in  the  parallel 
clause  here,  “and  the  knowledge  of  God  more  than  burnt  offerings.” 
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element  of  outward  ritual  out  of  sight.  So,  I  suppose,  are 
many  of  the  negatives  of  both  the  Testaments  to  be  under¬ 
stood;  and  instances  of  this  will  probably  occur  to  most. 
This  further  throws  a  possible  light  on  the  words  of  Isa. 
xliii.  24,  “  But  thou  hast  made  me  to  serve  with  thy  sins, 
thou  hast  wearied  me  with  thine  iniquities.”  And  therefore 
a  paraphrase  of  that  whole  passage  may  perhaps  be,  “Thy 
sacrifices  and  offerings  are  to  me  as  if  they  were  not;  the 
sins,  etc.,  which  attended  them  have  vitiated  the  whole  service 
and  effaced  it  utterly.  The  law  under  which  I  made  thee 
serv^e  was  one  of  loving  obedience  rather  than  of  formal  ritual. 
The  latter  without  the  former  becomes  a  slavish  burden.  As 
such,  I  will  have  none  of  it,  and  I  never  imposed  it.  Mean¬ 
while,  your  sins  remain  unexpiated,  a  burden  upon  me,  your 
God.”  And  to  this  view  of  Isaiah’s  meaning  I  on  the  whole 
incline.  ‘ 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  the  Psalter  hereafter, 
but  one  of  its  statements  is  so  apposite  to  the  present  argu¬ 
ment  that  I  anticipate  it  here.  In  Ps.  xl.  6,  we  read,  “  Sac¬ 
rifice  and  offering  thou  hast  no  delight  in.  .  .  .  Burnt 

offering  and  sin  offering  hast  thou  not  required.”  The  obvi¬ 
ous  meaning  of  the  passage  here  is  to  confirm  the  professor’s 
view  of  Jer.  vii.  21-23.  ^^ut  the  Psalter  is  allowed,  nay 
rather  ostentatiously  proclaimed,  to  be  the  service  book  of 
the  second  temple.  As  such,  and  so  far  as  it  is  such,  it  be¬ 
longs  to  the  post-Ezraic  period,  and  reflects  its  ideas.  But 
the  Levitical  system  of  “sacrifice,  burnt  and  sin  offering,” 
was  confessedly  then,  at  any  rate,  not  only  current,  but  dom¬ 
inant.  Nay,  the  words  “sin  offering”  are  held  by  critics  to 
belong  to  a  late  stage  of  ceremonial  development,  and  there¬ 
fore  to  stamp  the  psalm  as  belonging  to  the  same  advanced 
school  of  sacerdotal  thought.  If  this  view  is  correct,  the 
full-blown  Levitical  system  must  have  been  in  force  at  the 
date  of  this  psalm,  and  yet  it  is  only  mentioned — for  there 
is  no  other  mention  of  sin  offering  in  the  Psalter — to  be  set 
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aside  with  this  emphatic  negative  as  “  not  required.”  If  such 
a  negative  is  consistent  with  the  post-Ezraic  currency  and 
dominancy  of  that  system,  why  need  we  find  any  incon¬ 
sistency  of  that  system  with  the  similar  earlier  negatives  of 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah If  that  system  is  denounced  or  re¬ 
nounced  by  these  prophets,  then  it  is  equally  denounced  or 
renounced  by  the  post-Ezraic  writers;  which  amounts  to  an 
absurdity  needing  no  refutation. 

The  course  of  my  argument  in  respect  to  prophetic 
testimony  has  been  guided  so  far  by  that  of  the  other  side 
as  set  forth  by  one  of  its  ablest  advocates.  It  is  proper, 
however,  to  enter  more  methodically  on  the  examination  of 
each  greater  prophet  or  group  of  prophets  separately,  in  quest 
of  the  evidence  which  they  contain  either  to  the  fact  of  a 
written  Torah,  or  of  their  express  or  implied  testimony  to 
particular  books  or  individual  precepts  of  the  Pentateuch. 
And  here,  for  reasons  of  argumentative  economy,  instead  of 
giving  Isaiah  that  precedence  which  is  his  due,  I  will  review 
briefly  the  earliest  and  leading  group  of  the  minor  prophets, 
with  some  few  illustrative  references  to  their  fellows  aiid 
successors. 

II. 

The  prophets  Hosea  and  Amos,  together  with  Micah, 
date  themselves  as  nearly  contemporaries  (Hos.  i.  i ;  Amos, 
i.  I ;  Mic.  i.  i),  and  for  our  present  purpose  may  be  taken  as  be¬ 
ing  so.  The  outlook  of  all  three  expressly  includes  the  north¬ 
ern  kingdom,  while  Hosea  is  almost  exclusively  limited  to  it.  ^ 
From  them  we  therefore  gain  a  wide  horizon  of  observation. 
To  some  passages  in  Hosea  and  Amos  I  have-already  refer¬ 
red,  owing  to  their  .special  enlistment  by  the  critics  on  their 
side  (Hos.  vi.  6;  viii.  12;  Amos  ii.  2,  6,  8,  10;  iv.  4,  5;  v. 
4,  5,  II,  12,  21-27).  To  some  of  these  I  propose  recurring 

1  Professor  Wellhausen  (History  of  Israel,  Engl.  Trans.,  p.  417)  considers 
all  references  to  Judah,  as  a  kingdom,  in  Hosea  and  Amos  to  be  interpolations. 
He  states  no  grounds  for  this  view;  but  the  references  are  so  few  as  not  appre¬ 
ciably  to  affect  the  argument  offered  above. 
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when  taking  stock  of  the  evidence  which  all  three  furnish  in 
reference  to  a  written  law  as  existing  and  recognized,  to  any 
general  knowledge  of  any  of  the  earlier  books,  and  to  the 
existing  state  of  religious  and  moral  observance.  The  Torah 
is  referred  to  by  Hosea  (iv.  6;  viii.  i),  being  parallelled  by 
“covenant”  in  the  latter  passage.  Such  parallelism  implies 
a  close  affinity  yet  a  differentiation  of  the  terms.  A  cove¬ 
nant  may  be,  as  some  recorded  in  Scripture  are,  oral  merely, 
ratified  by  solemn  oaths  and  attested  by  impressive  cere¬ 
monies  (2  Kings  xi.  17;  Jer.  xxxiv.  18).  The  addition  of 
law  to  covenant  in  such  a  context  suggests  that  the  differ¬ 
entiation  is  made  through  some  element  which  adds  objec¬ 
tivity  and  permanence.  And  when  we  come  to  a  distinct 
mention  of  writing  in  connection  with  the  Torah  in  viii.  12, 
the  element  so  required  seems  imparted  by  writing,  and  thus 
the  idea  completed.  This  last  passage  is  obscure,  as  Hosea 
often  is,  to  the  grammatical  critic,  yet  speaks  its  purpose 
plainly:  “Though  I  write  for  him  [Ephraim]  thousands  of 
my  Torah,  yet  as  alien  they  esteem  it,”  ^  may  be  taken  as 
representing  it. 

The  “  thousands”  or  “myriads”  may  here  be  taken,  like 
the  Latin  sexcenti^  for  any  indefinitely  large  number — such 
a  number  of  copies,  as,  if  made,  would  give  superabundant 
assurance  of  universal  familiarity.  They  yet  deem  it  alien. 
The  indignant  astonishment  which  this  treatment  of  the 
Torah  roused  in  the  prophet,  shows  that  it  was  not  set  aside 
for  lack  of  knowledge,  but  known  only  to  be  rejected,  Multi- 

^This  seems  to  be  more  natural  and  adequate  than  the  Revised  Version, 
“Though  I  write  for  him  my  law  in  ten  thousand  [precepts].”  There  is  no 
“  in,”  just  as  no  “precepts,”  in  the  Hebrew, and  the  keri  reads  '  2  1,the  con¬ 
struct  form.  If  Isay,  “  They  printed  thousands  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence,”  printed  being  the  modern  analogue  of  wrote,  anyone  taking  the  words 
simply  would  understand  thousands  of  copies  of  it.  I  take  the  words  of 
Hosea  in  this  their  simple  force,  which  the  introduction  of  “  precepts  ”  seems 
to  me  to  spoil.  To  multiply  “precepts”  within  the  law  could  have  no  tend¬ 
ency  to  popularize  it,  and  might  by  the  incumbrance  of  redundancy  have  the 
opposite  effect. 
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plying  copies  would  add  nothing  to  its  notoriety;  but  the  in¬ 
ference  is,  that  copies  enough  existed  for  teaching  and  refer¬ 
ence.  Let  us  now  look  back  to  chapter  iv.,  in  which  Hosea  be¬ 
gins  the  detail  of  his  indictment  against  Israel.  After  an  awful 
catalogue  of  public  and  private  enormities  (ver.  i,  2),  and 
impending  devastation  denounced  (ver.  3),  people,  prophet, 
and  priest  are  united  in  sin,  but  on  the  priest  rests  the  heavi¬ 
est  doom  of  wrath  (ver.  4-6).  “  My  people  are  destroyed 

for  lack  of  the  knowledge.  Because  thou  hast  rejected  the 
knowledge,  I  also  will  reject  thee,  that  thou  shalt  be  no  priest 

unto  me . Thou  hast  forgotten  the  Torah  of  thy 

God.”  The  emphasis  given  by  the  definite  article  is  wholly 
missed  in  our  versions.  It  points  obviously  to  the  special 
“knowledge”  which  “the  lips  of  the  priest  should  keep” 
(Mai.  ii.  7),  as  something  objective  and  external,  independent 
of  the  priest,  who  is  bound  to  know,  remember,  and  teach  it.^ 
But  people  and  priest  alike  prefer  darkness  to  light  and 
therefore  one  doom  awaits  both,  as  having  “left  off  to  take 
heed  to  Jehovah”  (verse  10),  whose  will  the  Torah  embod¬ 
ied.  Public  officials,  lay  and  clerical,  are  arraigned  for  mal¬ 
versation  of  justice.  They  have  converted  it  to  a  mercenary 
machine  (“snare  .  .  .  net”)  for  their  own  greed,  with  popu¬ 
lar  consent  or  connivance  (v.  i).  The  abandonment  of  the 
Torah  of  Jehovah  and  his  statutes  is  expressly  charged  by 
Amos  against  Judah,  and  some  special  breaches  of  it  are 
alleged  against  Israel  (Amos  ii.  4-8).  The  perversion  of 
“judgment”  is  a  theme  of  denunciation  both  to  Amos  (vi. 
12)  and  to  Micah  (iii.  9);  cf.  also  Amos  v.  12.  The  witness 
given  above  by  Hosea  to  the  Torah  as  a  public  fact, 
current  in  a  written  text,  must  be  taken  as  coloring  and  con- 

^This  is  what  Wellhausen,  al.  sup.  p.  395,  expressly  contradicts : — “  It  [the 
Torah]  continued  to  be  an  oral  decision  and  direction  .  .  .  only  a  power  and 
activity  of  God,  or  of  the  priests.  Of  this  subject  there  can  be  no  abstract; 
the  teaching  is  only  thought  of  as  the  action  of  the  teacher.  There  is  no 
Torah  as  a  ready-made  product  .  .  .  accessible  to  every  one.”  This  seems 
to  me  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  prophet’s  words  above. 
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ditioning  all  the  utterances  of  himself  and  contemporary 
prophets  on  the  subject.  Language  in  itself  vague  and  gen¬ 
eral,  and  equally  suitable  to  oral  tradition,  acquires  thus 
a  preciseness  and  definiteness.  The  written  Torah  is  the 
basis  on  which  all  the  denunciatory  detail  of  offences  rests. 
Nor  should  we  forget  the  words  of  Isaiah  (vdii.  i6),  “Bind 
(the)  testimony,  seal  (the)  Torah  among  those  taught  of 
me;”  and  again  (ver.  20),  where  some  verb  of  exhortation 
seems  dropped  in  the  abrupt  urgency  of  style  as  “  [Take 
heed]  to  Torah  and  to  testimony:  if  they  speak  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  word,  no  dawn  [of  hope]  for  them”: — words 
which  unequivocally  attest  the  objective  standard  of  an 
external  code.  For  how  else  could  it  be  “bound”  and 
“sealed”  and  adduced  as  a  test  of  obedience?  The  notion 
of  an  abstract  Torah,  whose  only  concrete  is  the  utterance  of 
a  priesthood,  over  and  over  again  condemned  for  perverting, 
forgetting,  and  ignoring  it,  is  not  only  absurd  in  itself,  but 
contradicts  the  plainest  utterances  of  these  prophets.  Thus 
also  the  institutions  to  which  they  refer,  or  which  they  imply 
as  existing,  might,  from  the  language  used,  be  supposed  to 
rest  on  mere  custom  and  traditional  observance.  But  where 
they  are  found  embodied  in  the  written  law  as  we  have  it,  it 
seems  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  reference  to  such 
institutions  is  a  reference  to  what  that  law  prescribes.  There¬ 
fore  when  Hosea  (iv.  2)  denounces  “swearing  and  breaking 
faith,  and  killing,  and  stealing,  and  committing  adultery,”  in 
which  he  nearly  follows  the  order  of  the  Decalogue,  one  may 
infer  that  the  third,  sixth,  eighth,  and  seventh  of  its  precepts 
are  implicitly  referred  to.  When  he  speaks  of  “  feasts,  new 
moons,  .  .  .  Sabbaths,  .  .  .  solemn  assemblies”^ 

as  to  “cease”  (ii.  ii);  and  when  Amos  declares  these  as  kept, 
to  be  offensive  to  Jehovah,  we  may  as  reasonably  infer  an 
implicit  reference  to  precepts  enjoining  these  observances, 

^The  word  for  these  is  the  same  as  in  Lev.  xxiii.  36;  Num.  xxix.  35; 
Deut.  xvi.  8,  where  such  assemblies  are  enjoined. 
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(for  which  see  the  last  note,)  although  we  see  that  their  ob¬ 
servance  in  the  letter  whilst  debased  and  vitiated  in  practice 
justly  drew  down  the  prophet’s  rebuke.  Notice  also  the 
highly  suggestive  question  of  Hosea  ix.  5 :  “  What  will  ye  [the 
people]  do,”  he  says,  after  foretelling  their  expulsion  from  the 
Holy  Land  into  Egypt  and  Assyria,  “  in  the  day  of  the 
solemn  assembly  and  in  the  day  of  the  feast  of  Jehovah.?” 
These  observances  had  become  so  deep  an  element  of  social 
life,  that  that  life  would  be  wholly  dislocated  and  resource¬ 
less.  Such  an  appeal  shows  an  all-pervading  sentiment 
which  might  no  doubt  arise  from  mere  traditional  custom; 
but  taken  in  connection  with  the  above  evidence  in  favor  of 
a  written  Torah,  points  back  to  it  as  the  real  source  whence 
arose  the  practice  out  of  which  this  sentiment  sprang.  Of 
course  the  practice  roots  the  sentiment,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  our  own  Christian  festivals.  To  what  vile  degrada¬ 
tions  have  not  Christmas  Day,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide  been 
subjected.?  The  practice  of  keeping  them  in  some  fashion 
has  sunk  into  the  heart  of  various  Christian  races.  How 
they  are  kept,  depends  on  the  religious  standard  of  customs 
and  places.  But  still  the  observances  themselves  rest  on  the 
written  record  of  the  facts  which  they  commemorate,  not 
more  clearly  in  the  case  of  the  modern  Christian,  however 
nominal  his  Christianity,  than  in  that  of  the  degraded  He¬ 
brew  of  the  prophet’s  period. 

On  some  details  of  the  festival  directory  I  shall  further 
have  to  dwell.  The  special  points  of  contact  with  Penta- 
teuchal  covenant,  whether  by  direct  breach  of  it  or  by  hol¬ 
low  and  formal  observance,  which  these  prophets  offer,  may 
next  be  noted.  By  “Covenant”  I  understand  those  funda¬ 
mental  ideas  of  allegiance  exclusively  to  Jehovah,  his  wor¬ 
ship  and  his  appointed  shrine,  which  lie  at  the  root  of  all 
detailed  precepts.  The  basest  and  foulest  idolatry,  depicted 
under  images  of  whoredom  and  adultery,  are  manifest  counts 
in  their  indictment  (Hos.  i.  2;  ii.  2  foil.;  iii.  i;  iv.  10-12,17; 
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V.  3,  4;  vi.  10;  ix.  i;  xiii.  2;  xiv.  3,  8;  Amos.  v.  26;  Mic. 
i.  7;  V.  13);  while  the  “Baalim”  are  specified  by  Hosea  (ii. 
17;  xi.  2;  xiii.  i),  and  other  idols,  perhaps  Moloch,  by 
Amos  (v.  26).  The  “Asherim,”  as  also  “the  statutes  of 
Omri  and  works  of  Ahab’s  house,”  implying  the  abomina¬ 
tions  introduced  by  that  dynasty,  are  denounced  by  Micah 
(v.  14;  vi.  16),  who  has  also  a  word  against  divination  and 
witchcraft  (iii.  7;  v.  12).^  But  the  most  remarkable  and 
emphatic  testimony  of  all,  perhaps,  which  these  prophets 
utter,  is  that  against  the  high-place  worship,  of  which  several 
popular  provincial  centres  are  arraigned  by  name,  but  which 
had  fixed  its  seats  even  in  the  capitals  Samaria  and  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  Thus  Micah  in  what  “he  saw  concerning”  those  two 
cities,  says,  “  What  is  Jacob’s  trangression }  is  it  not  Samaria.^ 
What  the  high  places  of  Judah  but  Jerusalem (Mic.  i.  1,5.) 
Amos  foretells  a  “visitation”  on  “the  altars  of  Bethel;” 
with  which  he  joins  Gilgal  and  Beersheba,  “the  high  places 
of  Isaac”  and  “sanctuaries  of  Israel”  (that  evil  legacy  of 
“the  house  of  Jeroboam,”  vii.  10).^  All  these  are  to  vanish 
before  the  plumb  line  of  desolation,  and  leave  a  dead  level 
of  emptiness, — such  seems  the  purport  of  the  imagery  used 
(Amos  iii.  14;  iv.  4;  v.  5,6;  vii.  7-9;  viii.  14;  cf.  Isa.  xxxiv. 
1 1 ), — while  the  proverbial  invocations,  which  localized  sanct¬ 
ity  at  Samaria  and  Dan,  are  doomed  to  silence  and  efface- 
ment  (viii.  14).  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  “the  altar,” 
of  which  the  ruined  “chapiters  and  lintels”  are  to  fall  on 
the  heads  of  the  worshippers,  is  either  that  of  Bethel, — 
whence  the  prophet  had  been  barred  by  its  priest,  it  should 
seem  under  the  royal  mandate, — or  else  that  of  Samaria 
itself,  the  head  of  “  the  sinful  kingdom,”  the  kingdom  founded 

^  It  seems  likely  that  the  gr*up  of  lowland  towns  united  in  the  denunci¬ 
ation  of  Micah  (i.  10-15),  were  either  seats  of  some  special  idolatry  or  high 
places  with  their  usual  propensity  for  that  degraded  cult. 

®Of  course  the  reference  may  be  to  the  reigning  king  of  that  name;  but 
it  seems  more  natural  to  refer  it  to  him  who  “  made  Israel  to  sin,”  the  first 
of  the  name. 
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in  a  false  worship  which  from  first  to  last  it  retained  (ix.  i; 
cf.  viii.  10  seq.  and  ix.  8).  Hosea  details  the  more  popular 
features  of  this  worship  as  follows:  “  Sacrifice  on  mountain 
tops,  ....  incense  upon  hills,  under  oak,  poplar,  etc., 
shades,”  attended,  he  adds,  with  grossly  sensual  deprav¬ 
ity  in  the  rites.  He  denounces  Gilgal  and  Bethel  (here  de¬ 
graded  into  Beth-aven,  or  house  of  vanity),  the  calf-wor¬ 
ship,  either  there  or  actually  in  Samaria,  the  “multiplication 
of  altars”  and  “pillars,”  numerous  as  “the  heaps”  (of  stones 
gathered  out)  of  “the  furrows  of  the  field,”  and  alike 
marked  out  to  be  “smitten”  and  “spoiled”  (Hos.  iv.  13, 
15:  V.  8;  viii.  5,6,  1 1 ;  ix.  15;  x.  1,2,  5,  1 1 ;  xii.  1 1).  For 
these  sins  Samaria  is  specially  doomed,  as  “wedded  to  her 
two  transgressions,”  in  which  the  calves  of  Dan  and  Bethel 
are  intended.  For  these  her  “  inhabitants  are  in  terror,” 
her  “king  cut  off,”  her  “high  places,  the  sin  of  Israel,”  cast 
down,  with  thorn  and  thistle  overgrowing  their  sites.  The 
despair  of  their  votaries  is  depicted  by  an  image  borrowed 
by  the  seer  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  very  priests  are  to 
sing  the  Ichabod  dirge  of  their  own  shrine  (Hos.  x.  2,  5-8, 
10;  cf.  Rev.  vi.  16).  The  calf-worship  extends  to  the  “kiss¬ 
ing”  of  them  by  the  sacrificers,  after  the  fashion  of  heathen 
devotion,  early  and  late;^  and  the  calf  is  borrowed  to  symbol¬ 
ize  the  northern  kingdom,  which  was  founded  in  its  wor¬ 
ship  (iv.  16;  X.  ii).  Under  Hosea’s  hands  the  image  grows 
into  a  “heifer  that  loves  to  trample  out  (the  corn),”  but  on 
whose  neck  the  yoke  is  fixed,  taming  her  thus  to  be  a  beast 
of  the  wain,  with  minor  accessories  of  the  ploughman  and 
the  clod-breaker.^  If  any  be  surprised  at  my  dwelling  on 

^Cf.  Lucret.  i.  317-318,  Signa  manus  dextras  osiendunt  adtenuari  Saep^ 
salulantum  tactu. 

**The  word  V/,  “  yoke,”  seems  to  have  been  lost  here,  by  its  likeness  to, 
or  rather  in  unpointed  Hebrew  identity  with,  the  preposition  ’a/,  “upon,”  next 
following;  cf.  Hos.  xi.  4,  where  the  tw’O  words  concur  “as  one  who  removes 
z.yoke  upon  their  jaws.”  Thus  in  x.  il,  “  I  have  passed  or  fitted  a  yoke  upon 
the  stoutness  of  her  neck;  I  will  make  her  a  wainbeast;  Judah  shall  plough,” 
etc.,  gives  a  consistent  flow  of  imagery.  In  iv.  16  Israel  had  been  already 
likened  to  “  a  stubborn  heifer.” 
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these  details,  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  astounding  state¬ 
ment  of  Professor  Robertson  Smith,  that  “the  prophets  never 
rebuke  the  non-Levitical  character  of  the  popular  worship;” 
that  “they  tax  the  people  with  idolatry  and  immoral  sins, 
but  have  nothing  to  say  of  Levitical  routine  violated.”  The 
fact,  as  I  shall  further  show,  was  that  Levitical  routine  was 
going  on  all  along  at  the  authorized  centre  in  Jerusalem, — 
often,  no  doubt,  marred  by  gross  deviations  and  novel  cor¬ 
ruptions,  but  still  showing  a  representative  correspondence 
with  its  Levitical  norm.  But  yet  more,  the  professor  urges 
that  “  the  prophets  are  indifferent  to  the  law  of  sacrifice,” 
(with  this  I  have  dealt  already,)  “and  perfectly  tolerafit  of 
high-place  worship."  Now  if  the  details  cited  above,  de¬ 
nouncing  high  places  as  such,  and  the  most  notable  of  them 
by  name,  and  the  sacred  city  itself  as  a  mere  group  of  them, 
do  not  prove  the  contradictory  of  the  words  I  have  italicized, 
I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  proved  by  human  language.  Yet 
again  the  professor  says:  “The  reformers  of  Israel  strove 
against  the  constant  lapses  of  Israel  into  syncretism,  or  the 
worship  of  foreign  gods,  but  they  did  not  do  so  on  the 
ground  of  the  Levitical  theory  of  Israel’s  absolute  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  nations.”  But  when  we  read  (Hos.  vii.  8), 
“As  for  Ephraim  he  mixes  himself  among  the  peoples, 
.  .  .  strangers  have  devoured  his  strength,”  we  find,  it 

seems  to  me,  the  point  of  view  which  has  escaped  the  pro¬ 
fessor.  Of  course  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  no  “  Levitical 
theory  ”  is  formulated  by  the  prophets.  But  as  they  appeal 
to  a  Torah,  statutes,  and  the  like,  so  they  rebuke  the 
breaches  of  them.  There  can  be  no  Levitical  theory  apart 
from  the  Torah  and  its  statutes.  These  forbid  high-place 
worship.  The  prophets,  I  have  shown,  denounce  that  wor¬ 
ship  and  those  places,  and  that  copiously  and  frequently. 
Isaiah,  whose  testimony  to  a  written  Torah  has  been  inci- 
dently  mentioned,  says  (i.  29),  “They  shall  be  ashamed  for 
the  oaks  which  ye  have  desired,  and  .  .  .  the  gar- 
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dens  which  ye  have  chosen;  ”  and  speaks  (Ixv.  3)  of  “sacri¬ 
fice  in  gardens  and  burning  incense  upon  bricks”  as  “a 
provocation  to  Jehovah’s  face,” — all  unquestionable  elements 
of  that  popular  religion,  of  which  the  prophets  are  said  to 
be  so  conspicuously  tolerantd  And  here  I  must  make  a  brief 
digression.  One  of  the  professor’s  proofs  that  the  Penta- 
teuchal  law  was  unknown  to  the  prophets  rests  on  the  use  of 
the  ritualistic  symbol,  rendered  “pillar”  in  the  Revised  Ver¬ 
sion,  with  “  obelisk  ”  in  margin,  for  the  Hebrew  matztsebah 
(plural  oth^.  It  is  among  the  items  of  Canaanitish  idolatry',  re¬ 
peatedly  proscribed  as  such  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  devoted  to 
destruction  by  the  Israelitish  conquest  (Ex.  xxiii.  24;  xxxiv. 
13;  Deut.  vii.  5;  xii.  3).  Besides  this,  the  erection  of  any 
such  “pillar”  by  the  side  of  the  altar  of  Jehovah  is  ex¬ 
pressly  forbidden  (Deut.  xvi.  23).^  On  the  contrary, he  urges, 
both  Hosea  (iii.  4)  and  Isaiah  (xix.  19)  recognize  the  “  pillar  ” 
as  legitimate,  which  he  seeks  to  confirm  by  various  histori¬ 
cal  examples  of  its  use  in  fact.  I  will  consider  these  first. 
Joshua  (xxiv.  26)  sets  up  a  “  great  stone  ”  as  a  “  witness  ” 
under  the  “  oak  or  terebinth”  at  Shechem. 

In  I  Sam.  vi.  14  a  “  great  stone  ”  is  mentioned  as  ex¬ 
isting  in  “  the  field  of  Joshua  the  Bethshemite.”  In  chap, 
vii.  12  we  have  Samuel’s  own  “  PIben-ezer.”  In  i  Kings  i. 
9  occurs  “  the  stone  of  Zoheleth  .  .  .  beside  En- 

rogel,”  where  “Adonijah  slew  sheep,”  etc.  In  chap.  vii.  21 
we  have  the  “  pillars  Jachin  and  Boaz  ”  in  Solomon’s  tem- 

^The  “  eating  of  swine’s  flesh  and  broth  of  abominable  things’’  (Isa. 
Ixv.  4)  is  a  plain  outrage  of  any  Levitical  theory  that  can  be  deduced  from  the 
Pentateuch.  Into  such  vile  accessories  the  high-place  worship  tended  ever  to 
degenerate.  The  accessories  and  the  principal  fact  are  here  denounced  to¬ 
gether  (see  again  ib.  v.  7)  but  there  is  no  mention  of  idols  or  strange  gods  in 
the  passage. 

^The  same  word  is  used  of  the  votive  monument  set  up  by  Jacob  (Gen. 
xxviii.  18,22)  and  of  the  “twelve  pillars’’  set  up  by  Moses  beside  “the 
altar”  in  Sinai — pre-Levitical  therefore — in  Ex.  xxiv.  4.  It  indicates  a  cus¬ 
tom  common  to  the  early  patriarchal  and  to  the  Canaanitish  worship.  Comp, 
also  Gen.  xxxi.  45-52,  the  “  heap  ”  and  “pillar”  of  Laban  and  Jacob. 
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pie.  The  curious  fact  is  that  in  no  one  of  these  does  the 
word  inatztzebah  occur,  and  that  in  the  last  passage  the  word 
rendered  “  pillar  ”  is  totally  different,  being  the  same  as  that 
used  for  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  in  the  Exodus.  Indeed, 
except  in  the  case  of  this  example  from  the  temple,  the  ob¬ 
vious  suggestion  is  that  they  were  natural  monoliths  taken 
as  marking  in  simple  early  times  the  spots  where  they  lay, 
and  therefore  capable  of  a  commemorative^  use,  either  in 
sitUy  as  in  Joshua’s  case,  or  by  being  expressly  moved  and 
erected,  as  in  Samuel’s.  I  wonder  why  the  “great  stone’’ 
which  Saul  bade  the  people  “  roll  unto  him”  again  as  a  wit¬ 
ness,  viz.  against  their  illicit  doings,  is  not  added  to  the  list  (i 
Sam.  viii.  33).  Being  closely  associated,  with  the  “  altar” 
built  by  Saul  at  the  same  time  (ver.  35),  its  identification 
with  a  inatztzebah  would  at  any  rate  be  plausible.  Nor  need 
the  “  one  stone  ”  on  which  Abimelech  massacred  his  seventy 
brethren  have  been  left  out  (Judg.  ix.  5,  18).  If  any  size¬ 
able  stone  at  which  anything  is  done  is  a  inatztzebah,  one  stone 
is  obviously  as  good  as  another  in  such  an  argument.  The 
inatztzebah  proper  is  always  spoken  of  as  distinct  from  the 
altar,  not  as  the  altar  itself;  unless  its  extemporized  use  by 
Jacob  when  a  homeless  fugitive,  referred  to  in  the  note  above, 
be  taken  as  a  standard,  which  would  be  obviously  absurd. 
The  Jachin  and  Boaz  pillars  are  architectural,  although  of 
metal,  and  probably  supported  a  porch  of  stone.^  Some 
have  supposed  them  to  be  adaptations  of  some  Tyrian  design 
used  in  a  temple  of  Melkarth.  But  as  there  is  no  sugges¬ 
tion  of  anything  but  a  structural  function  in  their  case, — to 
which  indeed  the  names  obviously  point,® — least  of  all  of 
any  ritual  function,  this  antiquarian  conjecture  does  not  af¬ 
fect  the  question.  One  might  as  well  claim  as  matztzeboth 

1  Absalom  sets  up  a  inatztzebah  (so  in  Heb.  2  Sam.  xviii.  18)  as  his  own 
memorial  stone. 

^So  we  have  “a  porch  and  pillars  ”  (i  Kings  vii.  6)  as  adjuncts  of  “the 
house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon.” 

^Jachin,  “  He  will  establish  ;  ”  Boaz,  “  strength  therein.” 
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the  two  pillars  which  Samson  pulled  down.  Nor,  indeed,  is 
there  any  one  of  the  professor’s  alleged  instances  which  has 
a  better  claim  to  the  title. 

I  come  next  to  the  prophets.  Isaiah  (xix.  1 9)  predicts  “  an 
altar  to  Jehovah  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  a 
pillar  {inatztzebaJi)  in  the  border  thereof  to  Jehovah.  And 
it  shall  be  for  a  sign  and  a  witness  unto  Jehovah  of  hosts  in 
the  land  of  Egypt.”  But  the  altar  and  the  pillar  would  thus 
have  been  miles  away  from,  and  out  of  sight  of,  each  other, 
the  former  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  the  latter  near  Rhino- 
colura.  The  purpose  of  the  latter  is  expressly  defined,  “  for 
a  sign  and  a  witness.”  It  is  to  be  a  sacred  landmark  in 
token  of  Jehovah’s  suzerainty,  and  its  local  remoteness  from 
the  altar  measures  it  remoteness  in  use  from  any  ritualistic 
function. 

Next,  Hosea  says  (iii.  4),  probably  as  realizing  the 
captivity  and  deportation  of  the  ten  tribes,  that  they 
“  shall  abide  many  days  without  king,  and  without  prince, 
and  without  pillar,  and  without  ephod  or  teraphim.”  But 
when  we  look  at  the  context  with  its  symbolism  of  harlotry, 
which  signifies  of  course  idolatry,  (cf.  v.  3,)  “Thou  shalt 
abide  for  me  many  days;  thou  shalt  7iot  play  the  harlot P 
etc.,  and  read  on,  the  children  of  Israel  shall  continue 
many  days  without,”  etc.,  etc.,  we  see  at  once  that  the  “sac¬ 
rifice”  and  accompaniments  of  “pillar,  ephod,  teraphim,” 
are  all  idolatrous  or  illicit;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes  so  they  were.  So  far  from  Hosea’s  sanctioning  them, 
he  expressly  condemns  them.  The  “  king  ”  and  the  “  prince  ” 
involving  the  ruin  of  the  state,  the  rest  involves  the  ruin  of  the 
apostate  church.  The  whole  fabric,  built  up,  as  we  know  it 
was,  in  schismatic  rivalry,  was  to  be  effaced  together.  This 
is  a  curious  sample  of  exegesis  in  a  man  of  the  professor’s 
undoubted  learning. 

And  the  above  view  harmonizes  at  once  Hos.  iii.  4  with 
X.  1,2,  which  the  professor’s  view  sets  in  hopeless  discord. 
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In  this  latter  place  Israel  is  rebuked  for  the  multiplied 
“  altars  ”  and  “  goodly  pillars  ”  of  which  they  are  “  found 
guilty,”  and  both  of  which  the  avenger  is  to  “  smite  ”  and 
“spoil.”  So  far  from  these  prophets,  and  especially  Hosea, 
being  at  variance  with  the  Pentateuchal  precepts,  Isaiah  is 
consistent  with  them  and  Hosea  expressly  confirms  them. 

The  reason  for  his  enumerating  the  ceremonial  items 
lies,  no  doubt,  in  the  fact  of  their  being  familiarly  known,  as 
used  in  the  popular  ritual  of  Samaria  and  Bethel,  where  they 
probably  confronted  the  public  eye.  Zechariah,  it  may  be 
added  (x.  2),  mentions  “  teraphim  ”  as  commonly  used  to 
obtain  prognostics  of  the  weather,  but  certainly  with  a  tone 
of  censure  rather  than  approval,  and  therefore  in  harmony 
with  Hosea. 

One  may  further  add,  that,  if  the  marginal  rendering  of 
the  Revised  Version,  “obelisk,”  be  accepted  for  mat!st::ebah^ 
there  is  an  obvious  propriety  in  a  monument  taking  that 
form  on  the  border  of  Egypt,  which  is  pre-eminently  the 
land  of  monumental  obelisks.  I  think  that  the  attempt  to 
establish  a  discord  between  law  and  prophecy  on  this  point 
completely  breaks  down. 

\^To  be  concliided,\ 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  MIRACLES  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

BY  THE  REV.  ABEL  H.  HUIZINGA,  PH.  D.,  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK. 

The  ordinary  view  as  to  the  nature  of  the  miracles  of 
the  Bible  may  be  expressed  as  follows:  God  gives  us  a 
revelation  of  his  truth  and  his  will,  and  sends  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ  unto  the  world  as  the  personal  revelation,  the  Eternal 
Word,  for  the  redemption  and  salvation  of  humanity.  This 
revelation,  however,  and  above  all  the  person  and  work  of 
Jesus  Christ,  had  to  be  attested  as  genuine  and  truly  divine, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  recognized  and  accepted  as  such, 
and  in  order  that  spurious  revelations  might  be  detected  and 
exposed.  As  such  attestations  we  have  the  miracles.  Mira¬ 
cles,  then,  are  such  events  in  external  nature  or  in  history  as 
cannot  be  wrought  by  natural  forces  or  by  human  power, 
but  only  by  the  immediate  efficiency  or  simple  volition  of 
God;  and,  being  wrought  by  the  immediate  efficiency  and 
simple  volition  of  God,  their  purpose  is  to  serve  as  the  guar¬ 
antee  and  voucher  for  the  revelation  which  he  has  given,  and 
to  prove  the  divine  mission  of  the  prophets  and  teachers 
whom  he  sends,  and,  by  inference,  the  truth  of  the  doctrines 
which  they  teach  in  his  name.  But,  although  this  view 
may  be  accepted  as  true  to  a  certain  extent,  because  the 
miracles  undoubtedly  served  the  purpose  of  gaining  credence 
and  confidence  for  the  messengers  whom  God  sent,  yet  in 
the  ordinary  treatment  of  this  subject  there  is  much  that  is 
unsatisfactory,  because  it  is  not  based  on  a  careful  and 
thorough  study  of  all  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  case.  To 
state  more  clearly,  therefore,  and  fully,  than  has  been  done 
VOL.  XLIX.  NO.  193. 
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hitherto,  the  occasion,  scope,  and  design  of  the  miracle,  is 
the  aim  of  this  paper. 

I.  Negatively. — There  are  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  ordinary  statements  as  to  the  occasion  and  design  of  the 
miracle  must  be  received  with  some  modifications  and  limi¬ 
tations.  Although  it  is  true  that  Christ  points  to  the  works 
which  he  does  as  showing  his  divine  commission  and  as  in¬ 
tended  to  win  adherence  (Matt.  xi.  3-5;  John  v.  20,  36;  x. 
25;  xiv.  II,  “Believe  me  for  the  very  work’s  sake”),  yet, 
when  called  upon  by  unbelieving  hearers  to  perform  a  mira¬ 
cle  or  give  a  sign  to  prove  his  Messiahship,  he  refuses  (Matt, 
xii.  38).  A  miracle  cannot  convert  a  man  who  will  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  word  of  Christ  or  of  the  Scriptures.  “  If  they  hear 
not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead.”  (Luke  xvi.  31.) 

Again,  we  must  remember  that  not  every  prophet  of 
God,  not  every  man  who  had  a  divine  message  to  bring  to 
his  fellow-men,  was  endowed  with  this  power  of  working 
miracles.  Every  prophet  who  speaks  in  the  name  of  God 
and  claims  to  have  received  a  message  from  him  without  per¬ 
forming  any  miracles  to  prove  such  a  claim  is  an  argument 
precluding  us  from  accepting  the  ordinary  statements  on  the 
subject  as  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  miracles. 

Some  writers,  noting  that  the  occurrence  of  the  miracle 
is  limited  to  certain  periods,  hav^e  attempted  a  somewhat 
modified  solution.  They  maintain  that  the  miracles  for  the 
most  part  occur  only  at  those  epochs  when  the  divinity  of 
Jehovah  was  to  be  signally  demonstrated  in  contrast  with 
heathen  deities.  Under  Moses  and  Joshua  this  divinity  and 
supremacy  of  Jehovah  were  to  be  demonstrated  as  against 
the  imaginary  gods  of  Egypt  and  Canaan.  At  the  time  of 
Ahab  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  Israel  was  apostasy  from 
Jehovah  in  a  grosser  form  and  more  absolute  sense  than  had 
ever  existed  or  been  attempted  before;  and  if  Israel  was  not 
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to  be  completely  paganized  and  given  over  to  one  of  the 
lowest  and  most  corrupt  forms  of  heathenism,  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  that  something  should  be  done  to  arrest  the  down¬ 
ward  course  of  things  and  bring  Israel  back  to  their  allegi¬ 
ance  to  the  God  of  their  fathers.  And  here,  according  to 
the  view  now  under  consideration,  we  have  the  explanation 
of  the  mission  and  miracles  of  Elijah.  It  was  the  mission 
of  Elijah  to  be  instrumental,  chiefly  through  the  miracles 
which  he  performed,  in  demonstrating  the  divinity  and  su¬ 
premacy  of  Jehovah  as  against  the  worship  of  Baal,  and  so  to 
call  Israel  back  to  their  allegiance  to  the  God  of  their  fathers. 
But  this  view,  also,  is  open  to  criticism.  It  is  inadequate 
and  erroneous  in  its  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  mission 
of  Elijah.  I  shall  recur  to  this  later  on  in  the  course  of  this 
paper.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  it  could  not  have 
been  the  mission  of  Elijah  to  call  Israel  back  to  their  allegi¬ 
ance  to  the  God  of  their  fathers,  simply  because,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  he  did  not  so  call  them  back.  When  God  sends 
a  man  to  do  a  certain  work,  he  enables  him  to  do  it.  We 
have  also  instances  enough  where  the  divinity  of  Jehovah 
was  brought  in  contrast  with  heathen  gods,  and,  humanly 
speaking,  needed  to  be  so  demonstrated,  without  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  any  miracles;  as,  for  example,  in  the  time  of  the 
judges,  and  in  the  case  of  Jonah;  while  the  victories  of  the 
Assyrians  over  Israel  would  naturally  be  regarded  by  the 
Assyrians  as  the  victories  of  their  gods  over  the  God  of 
Israel.  And  in  the  case  of  the  miracles  of  Christ,  there  is 
no  apparent  occasion  to  demonstrate  the  divinity  of  Jehovah 
as  Israel’s  God  in  contrast  with  heathen  deities.  This  view, 
therefore,  is  inadequate  as  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 
miracles. 

But  to  recur  to  the  view  first  and  chiefly  under  consid¬ 
eration,  that  miracles  are  given  primarily  because  of  their 
evidential  value  as  proofs  of  the  divine  revelation,  we  must 
take  into  consideration  the  possibility  of  spurious  miracles, 
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and  we  must  note  the  fact  that  such  spurious  miracles  are 
actually  resorted  to  in  order  to  bolster  up  a  false  and  pre¬ 
tended  revelation.  In  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament 
the  people  of  God  are  warned  that  errors  of  doctrine  and 
errors  of  life  limit  and  even  exclude  the  convincing  force  of 
the  wonders  wrought  by  evil  teachers  (Deut.  xiii.  i  f.;  Jer. 
xxviii.  9;  Matt.  vii.  15  f.;  Matt.  xxiv.  23-25).  Such  mira¬ 
cles  were  wrought  by  the  Egyptian  magicians  at  the  time 
of  Moses  (Ex.  vii.  1 1),  and  presumably  by  Simon  Magus 
(Acts  viii.  9-10).  Whatever  the  real  nature  of  such  occur¬ 
rences  may  have  been,  to  the  common  people  they  had  the 
appearance  of  true  miracles.  We  may  conclude,  then,  in 
the  words  of  another  writer,  “  that  a  miracle  cannot — of 
itself,  and  considered  apart  from  the  character  of  him  who 
works  it,  and  of  the  truth  which  it  is  designed  to  teach — 
authenticate  doctrine.”  ^ 

But  are  we  ready,  because  of  these  limitations,  com¬ 
pletely  to  reverse  what  may  be  called  the  ordinary  view  of 
the  relation  between  miracle  on  the  one  hand,  and  revelation 
and  doctrine  on  the  other,  and  so  exclude  the  evidential 
value  of  the  miracle  entirely.^  I  think  not;  although  there 
are  those  who  do  so.  There  are  not  a  few  who  maintain 
that,  instead  of  its  being  true  that  the  main  strength  of  the 
evidences  of  Christianity  as  a  divine  revelation  so  lies  in  its 
miracles  that  men  believe  in  Christianity  because  they  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  miracles,  for  them  at  least  the  exact  opposite  ot 
this  is  true.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  they  do  not 
believe  in  Christianity  because  of  the  miracles,  but  rather 
they  believe  in  the  miracles,  that  is  in  their  real  occurrence^nd 
in  their  divine  origin,  because  they  believe  in  Christianity. 
But  neither  is  this  a  tenable  position.  A  miracle  undoubt¬ 
edly  has  evidential  value.  But  it  is  not  exhibited  simply  on 
account  of  this  evidential  value.  It  is  not  wrought  simply  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  a  certain  revelation.  In  other 
1  Ladd’s  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture,  Vol.  i.  p.  305. 
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words,  it  has  this  evidential  value,  not  as  an  exterior  attesta¬ 
tion  to  revelation,  but  as  an  integral  part  of  the  revelation 
itself. 

2.  Positively. — To  find  the  true  nature,  occasion,  and 
scope  of  the  miracle,  and  especially  of  the  Christian  miracle, 
we  note,  first  of  all,  the  remarkable  fact  that,  in  the  Christian 
dispensation,  true,  undoubted  miracles  are  found  only  in  the 
beginning  of  that  dispensation,  and  at  the  time  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Christian  church  and  Christianity  as  a  distinct, 
divine  institution.  We  note,  also,  that  those  miracles  which 
unquestionably  stand  at  the  head  of  all  miracles,  viz.,  the 
incarnation,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  sustain  the  closest  possible 
relations  to  this  founding  of  Christianity.  We  may  truly 
say  that  without  these  miracles  no  conception  of  Christianity 
is  possible.  We  note,  finally,  that  the  other  miracles  of  the 
Bible,  the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  mainly 
clustered  together  in  two  groups,  occurring  respectively  at  the 
two  most  important  points  in  the  history  of  the  covenant 
people, — the  time  of  Moses  and  the  time  of  Elijah.  This 
fact,  that  the  miracles  of  Scripture  are  found  mainly  in  these 
three  groups  and  occur  at  just  those  times, — the  time  of 
Moses,  the  time  of  Elijah,  and  the  time  of  Christ, — has 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Let  us  see  what  light 
can  be  thrown  on  these  facts,  and,  from  the  facts,  on  the 
true  nature,  occasion,  and  scope  of  the  miracle. 

If  we  take  the  history  of  any  living  organism,  say  a 
plant,  or  an  animal,  we  shall  find  a  marked  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  beginning  of  such  an  organism  and  its  subsequent 
progress  and  development;  and,  generally  speaking,  this 
difference  may  be  thus  expressed:  The  subsequent  progress 
and  development  can  be  explained  by  the  operation  of  well- 
ascertained  laws  and  forces  of  nature;  the  origin  and  begin¬ 
ning  of  that  organism  cannot  be  so  explained.  The  same 
thing  is  true,  not  only  of  individual  plants  and  animals,  but 
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also  of  the  principle  of  life  itself.  Given  the  vital  principle 
or  vital  force  to  begin  with,  and  our  scientists,  our  biologists, 
will  tell  us  all  about  its  subsequent  history  and  development. 
But  how  shall  we  account  for  its  origin,  for  the  beginning  of 
this  life  ?  From  the  scientific  point  of  view  it  is  an  insoluble 
mystery.  From  the  religious  point  of  view  it  is  the  mani¬ 
festation  and  direct  exertion  of  the  creative  power  of  God, 
who  alone  is  the  author  of  life. 

In  making  this  distinction,  however,  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  fall  into  the  error  of  the  deists  and  deny  the  imma¬ 
nence  of  God.  We  have  just  as  clear  and  unmistakable 
evidences  of  the  power  of  God  in  the  subsequent  history  of  life, 
its  continuance  and  preservation,  as  in  its  origin.  It  is  not 
maintained  that  the  origin  of  life  is  the  product  of  the  crea¬ 
tive  power  of  God,  and  hence  dependent  on  him,  while  the 
subsequent  history  and  development  of  this  life  are  inde¬ 
pendent  of  him  and  carried  on  without  his  aid.  But  in  the 
origin  of  life  God  works  directly  and  immediately  by  the 
mere  exercise  of  his  divine  creative  power.  In  the  subse¬ 
quent  maintenance  of  life,  and  in  its  propagation,  he  works 
through  the  use  of  means  and  by  the  operation  and  mani¬ 
festations  of  vital  forces  and  laws  of  nature  which  he  has 
himself  established.  The  origin  of  life  is  supernatural,  and 
not  the  object  of  scientific  study,  and  hence  scientific  study 
can  make  nothing  of  it.  The  further  manifestations  of 
life — its  growth,  its  maintenance,  and  its  propagation — are 
natural,  and  as  such  they  come  within  the  scope  of  scientific 
study  and  investigation. 

Now  let  us  apply  this  to  the  history  of  Christianity. 

The  whole  of  this  history  is,  in  a  sense,  divine  and 
supernatural.  Not  in  its  origin  alone,  but  along  the  whole 
course  of  its  development, — in  all  its  forms  and  manifesta¬ 
tions,  in  all  its  progress,  in  all  its  conquests,  individual, 
social, and  national,  together  with  much  that  is  human,  much 
that  we  must  deplore, — we  also  have  the  tokens  of  the  divine 
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power  that  alone  is  the  source  of  its  existence.  In  every 
conversion,  in  every  hard  and  careless  and  rebellious  heart 
that  is  softened  and  subdued,  in  every  Christian  character 
that  is  formed,  in  every  item  of  Christian  work  that  is 
accomplished,  in  every  element  of  Christian  experience  that 
comes  into  the  possession  of  the  believer,  we  have  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  manifestation  of  a  divine 
power  just  as  really  and  just  as  truly  as  in  the  miracles  of 
the  incarnation,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  mission  of  the 
Spirit.  But  this  divine  power  has  worked  in  different  ways 
in  different  periods  of  this  history.  At  present  this  power 
works  only,  so  far  as  we  know  at  least,  through  the  use  of 
means, — the  means  of  grace,  prayer,  the  word  of  God,  the 
church,  and  the  sacraments.  We  have  no  manifestation  of 
that  power  which  may  be  called  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  “  miraculous.”  But  it  was  not  so  at  the  beginning  and 
in  the  founding  of  Christianity.  Just  as  in  the  history  of 
life  in  general,  the  beginning  of  that  life  is  due  solely  to  the 
direct  creative  act  of  God  without  the  use  of  any  means 
whatever,  so  too  in  the  beginning  and  founding  of  Christ¬ 
ianity  we  have  the  manifestation  of  the  direct  immediate 
power  of  God, — sometimes,  it  is  true,  acting  through  men, 
but  acting  in  a  manner  independent  of  the  ordinarj^  laws  and 
forces  of  nature,  and  so  as  to  produce  effects  which  are 
above  and  beyond  them;  and  such  manifestations  of  the 
pow’er  of  God,  when  taking  place  in  the  external  world  and 
cognizable  by  the  senses,  we  call  miracles.  The  occasion, 
then,  of  the  miracle  lay  in  the  nature  and  condition  of  the 
times,  in  the  fact  that  in  Christianity  God  was  imparting  a 
new  vital  spiritual  force  to  the  history  of  humanity.  The 
occasion  of  the  miracle  lies  not  in  its  evidential  value,  but  in 
the  general  principle — observed  also  in  other  departments — 
that  in  the  beginning  of  life  God  works  directly  by  the  mere 
exercise  of  his  creative  power,  whereas  in  its  subsequent 
history  he  works  just  as  truly,  but  through  the  use  of  means. 
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The  starting-point  of  this  view  of  the  nature  and  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  Christian  miracle  lies  in  the  fact,  noted  above, 
that  these  miracles  not  only  occur  at  the  beginning  of  the 
history  of  Christianity  as  a  distinct  divine  institution  in  point 
of  time,  but  also,  as  in  the  incarnation,  resurrection,  ascen¬ 
sion  of  Christ,  and  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  that  they  form 
most  indispensable  elements  and  perform  most  important 
parts  in  the  founding  of  Christianity.  We  must  not,  it  is 
true,  wholly  sever  Christianity  from  the  preceding  economy. 
We  cannot  overlook  nor  deny  the  continuity  of  the  church, 
beginning  as  it  does  with  the  call  of  Abraham,  nor  the  con¬ 
tinued  validity  of  the  one  so-called  Abrahamic  covenant,which, 
though  the  sign  has  been  changed  from  circumcision  to  bap¬ 
tism,  is  still  the  same  covenant  under  which  we  are  now 
living  in  this  Christian  dispensation.  Still,  Christianity  is  in 
a  sense  something  distinct  by  itself,  sufficiently  different  from 
the  preceding  economy,  and  sufficiently  advanced  in  its 
nature,  scope,  and  privileges,  to  warrant  the  statement  just 
made,  that  in  it  God  imparted  a  new,  vital  spiritual  force  to 
the  history  of  humanity. 

In  proof  of  this  position  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to 
the  conversation  which  Jesus  had  with  Nicodemus  as  re¬ 
corded  in  St.  John’s  Gospel,  chapter  iii.  Nicodemus  begins 
by  admitting  that  to  his  mind  the  miracles  of  Jesus  proved 
that  he  is  a  teacher  sent  from  God.  Jesus  in  his  reply  does 
not  dwell  on  this  at  all,  but  proceeds  at  once  to  speak  of  the 
mystery  of  regeneration.  Why  is  this  }  What  is  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  words  of  Nicodemus  and  the  reply  of 
Jesus  We  find  it  in  the  position  which  has  been  main¬ 
tained  in  regard  to  miracles  in  general.  We  must  interpret 
this  reply  as  follows:  “  Nicodemus,  you  say  that  those 
miracles  prov-^e  to  you  that  I  am  a  teacher  sent  from  God. 
You  must  learn  to  see  in  them  something  more  than  this. 
They  are  the  marks,  concomitive  and  resultant,  of  the  divine 
power  as  exercised  by  God,  who  is  about  to  begin  a  new  era 
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in  the  spiritual  history  of  humanity.  In  the  individual  man 
the  beginning  of  spiritual  life,  just  like  the  beginning  of 
physical  life,  is  marked  by  a  birth.  This  spiritual  birth  is 
due  to  the  exertion  of  the  direct  creative  act  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Without  that  direct  creative  act,  which  is  called  re¬ 
generation,  and  without  its  immediate  effect,  which  is  called 
the  new  birth,  this  spiritual  life  is  not  possible.  So  now  it 
is  in  the  history  of  humanity.  God  is  about  to  start  a  new 
era  in  the  spiritual  history  of  that  humanity  by  founding  the 
Christian  church;  and,  like  the  beginning  of  spiritual  life  in 
the  individual,  like  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  human 
life  in  its  broadest  sense,  the  beginning  of  this  new  era  also 
must  be  through  the  direct  exertion  of  the  divine  creative 
power  without  the  use  of  means  and  in  a  manner  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  ordinary  laws  and  forces  of  nature.” 

So,  then,  we  conclude  that  corresponding  to  the  miracle 
of  creation,  and  especially  the  creation  of  life  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  history  of  the  world,  corresponding  to  the  super¬ 
natural  origin  of  spiritual  life  in  every  individual  who 
possesses  that  life  by  regeneration,  we  have  the  manifestation 
of  immediate,  divine  creative  power  in  the  miracles  per¬ 
formed  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  at  the  beginning  of  the 
history  of  Christianity,  and  especially  in  the  four  great  cen¬ 
tral  miracles  which  stand  in  such  vital  relations  to  the 
founding  of  Christianity,  viz.,  the  incarnation,  resurrection, 
ascension,  and  mission  of  the  Spirit. 

Now  the  question  is.  What  has  been  gained  by  this 
study  of  the  miracle  }  What  can  be  claimed  as  the  results 
of  this  study.?  We  have  pointed  out  what  seems  to  us  an 
interesting  and  fruitful  analogy.  That  is  all.  We  have  com¬ 
pared  the  history  of  Christianity  with  the  history  of  physical 
life,  its  origin  supernatural,  its  subsequent  history  natural. 
It  is  granted,  an  analogy  is  not  an  explanation.  Far  less  is 
it  an  argument.  It  is  only  a  suggestion.  That  is  all  that 
can  be  claimed  for  this  presentation  of  the  subject  of  mira- 
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cles.  No  explanation  of  the  nature  of  miracles  has  been 
given.  The  suggested  analogy  is  not  of  itself  an  argument 
for  the  correctness  of  this  view  of  the  miracles.  But  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  place  the  miracle  as  a  factor  in  the 
development  of  God’s  kingdom  on  earth  in  its  proper  his¬ 
torical  setting.  Moreover,  in  recognizing  this  proper 
historical  setting  of  the  miracle,  its  evidential  value  need  not 
be  denied.  That  evidential  value  is  conceded;  but  for  our 
present  purpose,  for  the  study  of  the  real  occasion  and  scope 
of  the  miracle,  it  is  of  subordinate  and  incidental  impor¬ 
tance.  Even  when  studying  the  teleological  aspects  of  the 
miracle,  we  do  it  injustice  if  we  limit  the  design  of  the 
miracle  to  giving  evidence  for  the  truth  of  revelation  and  the 
divine  mission  of  a  teacher  sent  from  God.  In  that  design 
the  exhibition  of  relieving,  redeeming,  and  saving  love  of 
God,  the  alleviation  of  the  woes  of  humanity  and  the  impar- 
tation  of  a  divine  blessing  must  also  be  included.  But  even 
with  this  extension  the  teleological  aspect  of  the  miracle 
can  be,  and  generally  has  been,  emphasized  unduly  when  it 
is  made  the  sole  object  of  study  and  presentation.  On  this 
account  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  present  article,  while  recog¬ 
nizing  the  teleological  aspect  of  the  miracle,  to  place  greater 
emphasis  than  has  hitherto  been  so  placed  upon  its  histori¬ 
cal  and  dynamic  aspects.  We  have  tried  to  combat  the 
ordinary  view  that  whenever  God  appointed  a  man  to  be  his 
messenger  and  to  speak  in  his  name,  he  clothed  or  endowed 
him  with  the  power  of  working  miracles,  in  order  to  prove  to 
men  that  this  man  was  really  sent  by  God,  and  consequently 
was  speaking  to  them  by  divine  revelation,  and  that  this  is 
the  sole  significance  of  the  miracle.  We  have  tried  to  show, 
not  so  much  that  the  occurrence  of  the  miracle  is  confined 
within  narrow  limits,  for  this  is  obvious  to  all  who  are 
familiar  with  Scripture  history,  but  rather  that  such  limita¬ 
tion  of  this  peculiar  manifestation  of  divine  power  is 
analogous  to  the  same  limitation  observed  in  other  spheres 
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of  the  divine  activity,  and  that  there  may  be  some  common 
ground  or  reason  for  such  limitation  in  the  nature  of  things 
or  in  divine  appointment.  According  to  this  view  the  mira¬ 
cle  simply  marks  a  renewed  impartation  of  divine  creative 
energy  and  the  beginning  of  a  new,  distinct  era  in  the  history 
of  God’s  kingdom  on  earth. 

We  have  four  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  this  king¬ 
dom  connected  with  the  four  greatest  names  of  that  history 
— Abraham,  Moses,  Elijah,  and  Christ.  The  church  began 
to  exist  with  the  call  of  Abraham  and  the  covenant  prom¬ 
ises  made  unto  him  and  unto  his  seed.  Until  the  time  of 
Moses,  however,  the  constitution  of  the  church  was  patri¬ 
archal.  A  new  era  begins  with  Moses,  when  the  family  be¬ 
comes  a  nation,  and  the  constitution,  from  being  patri¬ 
archal,  becomes  national.  The  third  era  begins  with  Elijah. 
Israel  as  a  nation  has  apostatized  from  the  true  religion.  It 
is  true,  these  apostasies  began  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the 
judges,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Joshua.  But,  humanly 
speaking,  God  seemed  loath  to  give  them  up,  and  tried  again 
and  again  to  reclaim  them.  Speaking  anthropomorphically, 
we  may  say  that  it  seemed  to  be  God’s  original  desire  to 
have  Israel  as  a  nation  love  him  and  serve  him  and  wor¬ 
ship  him.  He  wished  to  realize  in  Israel  as  a  kingdom  the 
idea  of  a  theocratic  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of  God  upon 
earth,  Jehovah  the  King,  Israel  the  subjects.  But  with  the 
repeated  apostasies  of  Israel  this  idea  had  to  be  modified. 
And  finally  with  the  culmination  of  these  apostasies  under 
Ahab  the  idea  of  a  theocratic  kingdom  to  be  realized  in 
Israel  had  to  be  definitely  abandoned.  Israel  as  a  nation 
had  revolted  against  God  and  hence  could  no  longer  claim 
the  covenant  promises.  The  kingdom  of  God  was  not 
annulled,  however.  It  simply  took  another  shape.  Instead 
of  being  realized  in  Israel  as  a  whole,  it  was  realized  in  the 
pious  individuals  of  the  nation,  organized  into  a  spiritual 
community.  At  the  time  of  Elijah  these  pious  individuals 
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numbered  seven  thousand  souls.  God  reserved  to  himself 
these  pious  individuals  that  in  their  hearts  he  might  reign 
supreme  and  so  preserve  and  carry  on  his  kingdom.  With 
the  life  and  work  of  Elijah  we  have  the  beginning  of  a  sift¬ 
ing  process  which  was  designed  to  separate  the  false  from 
the  true,  Israel  after  the  flesh  from  Israel  after  the  spirit. 
(Cf.  Isa.  X.  21,  22,  “A  remnant  shall  return.”  Matt.  iii.  9  f.) 
This  transition,  therefore,  in  the  idea  of  the  theocratic  king¬ 
dom,  from  the  nation  to  the  individual,  when  the  nation  as 
such  ceased  to  be  a  theocratic  nation  and  true  communion 
with  God  was  realized  only  in  the  individual  soul  and  in  the 
spiritual  community,  was  marked  by  the  appearance  of  Eli¬ 
jah  and  the  miracles  which  he  wrought.  This  is  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  life  and  work  of  Elijah,  and  not,  as  ordinarily 
stated,  simply  to  call  back  Israel  to  their  allegiance  to  the 
God  of  their  fathers;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  not 
so  called  back.  What  Delitzsch  says  in  another  connection 
about  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  (e.  g.  Isa.  xlii.  1-13)  may  be 
cited  here  with  a  modified  application:  ‘‘The  conception 
of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  is,  as  it  were,  a  pyramid,  of  which 
the  base  is  the  people  of  Israel  as  a  whole;  the  central  part, 
Israel  according  to  the  Spirit;  and  the  summit,  the  person  of 
the  Mediator  of  salvation  who  arises  out  of  Israel.”  The 
,  conception  of  Israel  according  to  the  spirit,  Israel  as  a  col¬ 
lection  and  organization  of  pious  individuals  as  distinct  from 
the  people  of  Israel  as  a  whole,  may  be  said  to  begin  with 
the  life  and  work  of  Elijah. 

The  last  era  begins  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The 
transition  from  the  nation  to  the  individual  had  indeed  been 
made  and  the  idea  of  realizing  the  theocratic  ideal  in  Israel 
as  a  nation  had  been  definitely  abandoned  at  the  time  of 
Elijah.  Yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  pious  individuals,  who 
had  true  communion  with  God,  had  always  been  Israelites. 
Hence  arose  the  idea,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  that  to 
be  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  after  the  flesh  was  still  indis- 
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pensable  for  a  share  of  the  covenant  blessings  in  him.  Now, 
however,  with  the  appearance  of  Christ,  this  was  changed. 
What  was  confined  to  one  nation  is  given  to  the  whole 
world.  The  mystery  which  in  other  ages  was  not  made 
known  unto  the  sons  of  men  is  now  revealed  unto  his  holy 
apostles  and  prophets  by  the  Spirit,  that  the  Gentiles  should 
be  fellow-heirs,  and  of  the  same  body,  and  partakers  of  his 
promise  in  Christ  by  the  gospel  (Eph.  iii.  5,  6). 

The  beginning  of  the  first  era  is  marked  not  by  mira¬ 
cles,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  by  theophanies, 
which  are  closely  allied  to  miracles.  The  beginnings  of  the 
second  and  third  eras  are  marked  by  both  theophanies  and 
miracles.  The  beginning  of  the  fourth  era  is  marked  by  the 
miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

The  church  is  the  manifestation  of  spiritual  life  from 
God  as  the  author  of  life.  He  alone  can  give  life  to  the 
dead.  And  to  give  life  to  the  dead,  to  awaken  and  call  the 
dead  to  life  by  divine  creative  power,  that  is  the  true  mir¬ 
acle.  Out  of  the  dead  world  the  church  is  called  to  life  as  a 
family  under  Abraham.  Out  of  the  dead  family,  that  is, 
when  Israel  had  ceased  to  have  recognized  and  organized 
existence  and  had  become  a  mass  of  slaves,  the  nation  is 
called  to  life.  Out  of  the  dead,  spiritually  dead,  nation  the 
spiritual  communion  of  Israel  is  called  to  life.  Out  of  the 
dead  form  of  Judaism  the  Christian  church  is  called  to  life. 

The  attending  individual  miracles  and  theophanies  of 
each  period  are  not  of  supreme  importance.  They  are  but 
sparks  from  the  anvil  where  God  is  forging  his  mighty  works. 
The  real  miracle  of  the  first  period  was  the  birth  of  the 
church  herself.  The  real  miracle  of  the  second  period  was 
the  birth  of  the  nation.  The  real  miracle  of  the  third  per¬ 
iod  was  the  birth  of  the  spiritual  community.  The  real 
miracle  of  the  fourth  period  was  the  birth  of  the  complete 
Christian  religion  and  the  appearance  of  Christ  who  is  him- 
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self  the  supreme  theophany,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  and 
the  supreme  miracle.  Yes;  he  is  indeed  the  miracle  of  mir¬ 
acles  and  superior  to  any  of  the  miracles  which  he  wrought. 
To  his  name  be  all  the  glory,  world  without  end.  Amen. 
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ARTICLE  Vn. 

CRITICAL  NOTES. 

I. 

A  TRAVESTY  UPON  EXISTING  DOMINANT  METHODS  EM¬ 
PLOYED  IN  OLD  TESTAMENT  CRITICISM. 

Under  the  pseudonym  of  E.  D,  McRealsham,  an  ingenious  writer,  who 
is  evidently  thoroughly  at  home  in  all  the  facts  and  methods  of  biblical  criti¬ 
cism,  has  published  a  pamphlet  of  one  hundred  pages  purporting  to  show,  by 
careful  critical  analysis,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  not  written  by 
Paul,  but  is  a  composite  document  containing  clear  traces  of  four  distinct 
writers.  We  are  the  more  inclined  to  give  prominence  to  this  jeii  d' esprit 
because  of  the  indications  that  are  in  it  that  the  author  is  a  well-known  Amer¬ 
ican  biblical  scholar  of  high  attainments  in  Old  Testament  studies,  as  well  as 
in  various  other  lines  of  inquiry.  So  well  sustained  and  apparently  conclu¬ 
sive  is  the  evidence,  that,  but  for  a  postscript  confessing  the  real  character  of 
the  work,  it  would  doubtless  have  passed  as  serious  criticism,  and  have  made 
many  converts.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  the  author  reveals  his  character, 
and  emphasizes  his  belief  in  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  Otherwise  his  work  would  with  reason  have  been  classed  with  that 
of  Steck  and  Vdlter,  who  have  recently  renewed  the  well-nigh  forgotten  at¬ 
tack  of  Bruno  Bauer  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle.  In  these  days  of 
unbelief  and  agnosticism  it  is  scarcely  safe  to  attempt  to  caricature  any  of  the 
extravagances  of  criticism,  since  many  of  the  critics  themselves  have  in  their 
serious  efforts  attained  the  climax  of  absurdity. 

In  the  present  case  the  results  of  this  analysis  of  an  Epistle  whose  genu¬ 
ineness  is  supported  by  stronger  and  more  abundant  evidence  than  that  of 
almost  any  other  ancient  document,  are  certainly  most  surprising,  and  show 
that  the  method  of  criticism  so  much  relied  upon  by  many  Old  Testament 
critics  at  the  present  time  is  utterly  delusive  in  its  results.  Upon  exhaustive 
analysis  the  author  finds  that  there  are  four  well-marked  divisions  of  the 
book,  which  are  marked  by  a  combination  both  of  doctrinal  and  linguistic 
characteristics,  and  which  coincide  with  peculiar  uses  of  the  name  of  God  and 
of  Christ.  Through  certain  well-defined  sections,  Christ  is  referred  to  as 
Jesus  Christ;  through  certain  others,  as  Christ  Jesus;  while  through  the  re¬ 
maining  portion,  God,  instead  of  Christ,  is  represented  as  the  supreme 
authority  and  author  of  salvation.  These  last  portions,  also,  are  distin- 
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guished  by  well-marked  doctrinal  peculiarities,  in  one  of  which  Christianity 
is  portrayed  as  an  ethical  institution  in  which  salvation  is  by  obedience  to 
law,  while,  in  the  other,  salvation  is  by  faith,  not  in  Jesus,  but  in  God. 
These  four  divisions  he  symbolizes  by  the  letters  G^,  G*,  JC,  and  CJ. 

After  having  dwelt  at  considerable  length  upon  the  doctrinal  peculiari¬ 
ties  characterizing  these  parts,  the  author  devotes  thirty  pages  to  the  coinci¬ 
dent  linguistic  peculiarities,  and  the  results  are  certainly  astonishing.  For 
example:  he  finds  that,  excepting  a  few  of  the  most  common  words,  such  as 
de6s,  the  more  frequent  conjunctions  and  prepositions,  the  article,  the  numerals, 
the  pronouns,  and  most  proper  names,  there  are  in  the  Epistle  928  words.^ 
“Of  these  there  are  173  used  only  by  G^,  171  by  G^,  98  by  JC,  and  i86  by 
CJ.  The  sum  of  these  is  628,  so  that  there  remain  only  300  that  are  used  in 
common  by  two  or  more  of  the  four.  In  particular  the  relation  is  best  seen 


when  put  into  a  tabular  form. 

Used  only  by  G^ . 173 

“  “  “  G2 . 171 

“  “  “  JC .  98 

“  “  “  CJ . 186 

“  “  “  G^  and  G® . '. .  25 

“  “  “  G^  and  JC .  13 

“  “  “  G^  and  CJ .  30 

“  “  “  G"'*  and  JC .  31 

“  “  “  G^  and  CJ .  40 

“  “  “  JC  and  CJ .  31 

“  “  “  G^,  G-^,  and  JC .  17 

n  <4  G^,  G’"*,  and  CJ .  28 

<4  44  44  G^,  JC,  and  CJ .  15 

44  (t  “G^,  JC,  andCJ .  30 

“  by  all  four . 40 

Total . 928 


“From  this  table  we  gather  that  G^  uses  in  all  341  words,  G^  382,  JC  275, 
and  CJ  400.  Consequently  it  follows  that  more  than  half  of  the  words  used 
by  G^  are  used  by  him  alone,  viz.,  50.73  per  cent.  The  proportion  in  the 
case  of  G’^  is  44.76;  of  JC,  35.64;  of  CJ,  44. 

“We  should  naturally  expect  the  number  of  different  words  used  to  corre¬ 
spond  pretty  nearly  with  the  whole  number  of  words  used,  including  repeti¬ 
tions  of  the  same  w’ord.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Thus,  while  there  are  only 
73  verses  in  the  sections  assigned  to  G^,  he  uses  341  different  words.^  JC, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  writes  85  verses,  uses  only  275  different  words. 

^  It  should  be  said  that  the  argument  is  based  upon  the  critical  Greek 
text,  which  is  closely  represented  to  the  English  reader  in  the  Revised  V er- 
sion. 

2  “  It  would  be  more  exact  to  count  the  words  (including  repetitions) 
rather  than  the  verses.  But  the  proportion  would  not  be  materially  different.” 
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Stated  proportionally,  the  relation  is  as  follows:  uses  (words  341,  verses 

73)  4’67  times  more  words  than  verses;  (382  :  131)  2.92  times  more;  JC 
(275  :  85)  3.24  times  more ;  CJ  (400  :  142)  2,82  times  more.  In  every  re¬ 
spect,  therefore,  G^  is  the  most  unique  of  the  four.  He  uses  decidedly  more 
words  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  writings ;  he  has  a  decidedly  larger 
proportion  of  words  used  only  by  himself.  G*  and  CJ  are  in  these  respects 
nearly  alike.  JC  exceeds  these  two  in  the  proportion  of  words  to  verses,  but 
is  the  least  original  of  all  in  the  relative  proportion  of  words  used  by  himself 
alone.  Between  G^  and  G**,  who  might  have  been  expected  to  present  a  sim¬ 
ilarity  in  their  vocabulary  and  style,  there  is  a  marked  difference.  Is  it  con¬ 
ceivable  that  one  and  the  same  writer  in  the  first  half  of  his  work  would  use 
4.67  times  more  words  than  verses,  and  in  the  second  half  only  2.92  times 
more? 

“  Let  us  compare  G^  and  JC  as  respects  the  words  peculiar  to  each.  In 
his  73  verses  G^  uses  173  words  which  occur  nowhere  else  in  the  Epistle,  i. 
e.,  on  the  average  2.73  in  every  verse.  JC,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  85  verses 
uses  only  98  words  not  found  in  the  other  parts ;  that  is,  on  the  average  in 
every  verse  only  1.15!  G*  and  CJ  on  the  contrary,  although  theologically 
very  unlike,  come  much  nearer  together  in  their  vocabulary  and  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  words  to  verses.  But  we  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  carry  out  the  com 
parisons  for  himself. 

“It  is  instructive  to  compare  this  result  with  a  similar  analysis  of  Gen.  i.- 
xii.  5  which  has  been  made  by  Professor  W.  R.  Harper. ^  He  finds  the  whole 
number  of  different  words  to  be  485,  of  which  P  uses  239,  and  J  367.  Those 
used  exclusively  by  P  number  118,  by  J  246.  Therefore  there  are  121  com¬ 
mon  to  the  two.  Turning  now  to  our  Epistle  and  comparing  G^  and  G^,  we 
find  that  together  they  use  613  different  words,  but  that  only  no  are  common 
to  the  two,  that  is,  while  .25  of  the  whole  vocabulary  of  P  and  J  is  common 
to  the  two,  only  .18  of  the  whole  vocabulary  of  G^  and  G*  is  common  to 
the  two.**  So  far  as  this  indication  goes,  therefore,  it  speaks  more  decidedly 
for  the  non-identity  of  G*  and  G*  than  for  that  of  P  and  J.  If  we  compare 
the  whole  number  of  different  words  used  by  P  and  J  with  the  number  used 
by  each  exclusively,  it  appears  that  those  which  P  alone  uses  are  .24  of  the 
whole,  while  those  used  by  J  alone  are  .51  of  the  whole.  This  is  a  striking 
disproportion,  but  it  is  almost  equalled  by  that  which  is  found  between  CJ 
and  JC,  who  together  use  559  words,  of  which  .33  are  used  by  CJ  alone,  but 
only  .17  by  JC  alone. 

“Let  us  now  take  JC  and  CJ.  Together  they  use  559  different  words. 
Common  to  the  two  only  116,  that  is  .21,  as  against  the  .25  in  the  case  of  P 
and  J. 

“If  we  compare  similarly  G*  and  CJ,  we  find  that  together  they  use  644 

1  In  the  Hebraica,  October,  1888. 

2  For  convenience  of  printing  we  have  changed  the  common  fractions 
to  decimals. 
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diflferent  words.  Of  these  138  are  common  to  the  two,  that  is,  .22  of  the 
whole. 

“  Comparing  and  CJ,  we  find  that  togetner  they  use  628  words,  of 
which  1 13  are  common  to  the  two,  that  is,  only  .18  of  the  whole. 

“Comparing  and  JC,  we  find  that  together  they  use  531  words,  of 
which  85  are  common  to  the  two,  that  is,  .16  of  the  whole. 

“  Comparing  G^  and  JC,  we  find  them  using  539  words  in  all,  and  of 
these  1 18  in  common,  that  is,  .22  of  the  whole. 

“We  have  thus  gone  through  the  possible  permutations,  and  find  that  in 
the  comparison  of  any  two  of  these  parts  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  with 
one  another,  the  number  of  words  common  to  the  two  is  never  more  than 
.22  of  the  whole,  and  in  one  case  is  only  .16  of  the  whole,  the  average  being 
.  19  as  over  against  the  .25  in  the  corresponding  comparison  of  P  and  Jin 
Gen.  i.-xii.  5.  Every  one  must  see  the  significance  of  this  result.  If  the 
linguistic  phenomena  brought  out  by  Professor  Harper  indicate  difference  of 
authorship  in  Gen.  i.-xii.  5,  a  fortiori  does  the  result  of  our  analysis  indicate 
the  fourfold  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.’’  ^ 

The  author  then  goes  into  detail,  and  brings  out  a  great  many  very  cur« 
ions  results.  For  example:  in  the  different  conceptions  of  righteousness  and 
justification  which  appear  in  JC  and  CJ, “both  of  them  use  the  term  biKaioaivt), 
but  not  in  the  same  sense.  In  every  instance  in  which  JC  uses  it  (i.  17;  iii. 
21,  22,  25,  26;  V.  17,  21;  X.  3-6,  10)  with  reference  to  the  peculiar  state  or 
privilege  of  the  Christian,  it  is  used  in  a  forensic  sense;  it  is  God’s  justifying 
righteousness,  an  imputed  righteousness,  not  a  moral  state  of  uprightness, 
CJ,  on  the  contrary,  in  every  instance  uses  the  word  to  denote  the  moral  or 
religious  state  of  the  Christian.  He  uses  it  at  vi.  13,  16,  18,  19,  20;  viii.  10; 
xiv.  17,  No  one  looking  at  these  passages  by  themselves,  and  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  JC’s  use  of  SiKaio(T}jv7},  would  ever  think  of  assigning  to  the  word  here 
any  other  than  the  simple  ethical  sense.  And  even  tho.se  who  regard  the 
Epistle  as  a  unit  have  for  the  most  part  recognized  this  difference  of  sense. 

^  “Our  omission  of  the  pronouns  and  the  more  common  conjunctions  and 
prepositions  must  be  quite  balanced  by  the  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  inseparable 
prepositiojis  .and  conjunctions  of  the  I  lebrew,  which  of  course  cannot  have 
been  counted  in  Professor  Harper’s  enumeration.  Should  all  these  words  be 
added  to  our  list,  it  would  be  increased  by  about  64,  of  which  41  are  used  by 
all  in  common.  Put  here,  too,  striking  phenomena  appear.  E.  g.,  irp6s  oc¬ 
curs  nowhere  in  G^,  once  in  G^,  but  7  times  in  JC  and  10  times  in  CJ.  "Oy  is 
used  by  CJ  17  times,  by  G^  13  times,  but  by  JC  only  4  times,  and  by  G^  only 
once.  OCtw  occurs  17  times  in  G^  and  nowhere  else.  ’A7r6  occurs  in  CJ  I5» 
in  G^  and  JC  each  4,  in  G^  only  2  times.  ’Eyu'  in  G'^  10,  in  CJ  4,  in  JC  2 
times,  in  G^  not  at  all.  Et  in  G^  22,  CJ  20,  in  G^  and  J  each  4  times.  "Im 
in  CJ  14,  G^  12,  JC  4  times,  in  G^  not  at  all.  Merd  in  CJ  4  times,  JC  twice, 
G^  once,  G^  not  at  all.  MiJ  interrogative  in  G^  6  times,  JC  once,  in  G^  and 
CJ  not  at  all.  hiir  4  times  in  CJ,  nowhere  else.  TIs  in  G*  24,  CJ  14,  JC  4 
times,  in  G^  not  at  all.  'Xirtp  in  JC  10,  CJ  8  times,  G’-*  once,  G^  not  at  all.” 
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In  reference  to  only  one  of  these  passages  (vi.  16),  does  Meyer,  for  example, 
undertake  to  interpret  the  word  as  denoling  justification;  and  in  this  case  he 
makes  it  refer  not  to  the  present  state,  but  to  the  final  judgment.  Such 
phrases  as  “  the  righteousness  of  God,”  “gift  of  righteousness,”  “right¬ 
eousness  which  is  of  faith,”  are  entirely  wanting  in  CJ. 

“The  same  difference  appears  in  the  use  of  the  verb  5iKat6w,  and  the  nouns 
diKalufia  and  Si/calwffts.  The  verb  is  used  twice  by  JC  (v.  i,  9)  and  both 
times  expressly  with  reference  to  justification  through  faith  in  Christ’s  atone¬ 
ment.  It  is  used  four  times  by  CJ  (\i.  7;  viii.  30  dis,  33),  but  in  none  of  these 
instances  is  there  any  such  express  connection  indicated.  No  doubt  the  verb 
in  all  these  cases  may  have  a  forensic  sense ;  but  in  none  of  them  is  the  no¬ 
tion  connected  with  the  atonement  of  Christ.  Atxa/oxrts  occurs  only  in  JC 
(iv.  25;  V.  18),  and  in  both  cases  is  used  with  express  reference  to  justification 
through  Christ’s  redeeming  work.  At/colw/ia  is  used  by  both,  but  in  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  sense.  JC  (v.  16.  18)  means  by  it  a  judicial  sentence,  or  jus¬ 
tifying  act;  CJ  means  by  it  simply  an  ordinance  (viii.  4). 

“In  short,  the  general  conception  concerning  the  initiation  of  the  Christ¬ 
ian  life  is  markedly  different  in  the  two  writers.  According  to  JC  it  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  faith  in  Christ  on  man’s  part  (i.  17;  iii.  22,  25,  26;  v.  1,2)  and  by 
an  act  of  gracious  acquittal  on  God’s  pan  (iii.  21,  24,  26;  v.  9,  16,  17,  18, 
21).  According  to  CJ,  however,  the  Christian  life  is  begun  by  dying  to  sin, 
by  being  identified  with  Christ  in  his  death  to  sin  (vi.  2-1 1;  vii.  6;  viii.  2), 
and  entering  upon  a  spiritual  life  in  Christ  (vi.  it,  16;  viii.  9-11,  14-17). 
It  is  a  striking  fact  that,  while  JC  speaks  of  faith  (irfcms)  in  this  specific  sense 
of  justifying  faith  in  Christ’s  atonement  no  less  than  ten  times  (i.  17  iris;  iii. 
22,  25;  V.  1,2;  X.  6,  8,  17),  and  of  believing  (wiffTevu)  no  less  than  eight  times 
(i.  16;  iii.  22;  X.  4,  9-1 1,  14  dis)  in  the  same  sense,  CJ  nowhere  in  the  dog¬ 
matic  part  of  his  work  uses  wlarii,  and  when  he  does  use  it,  in  the  hortatory 
part  (xii.  3,  6;  xiv.  i,  23  />is),  in  every  case  denotes  by  it  merely  the  general 
religious  attitude  of  the  Christian.  This  is  equally  true  of  his  use  of  rrtffTeiJw 
(vi.  8,  xiv.  2),  which,  as  he  employs  it,  has  no  reference  whatever  to  faith  in 
Christ’s  atonement. 

“  Now  if  anything  is  cardinal  in  the  so-called  Pauline  doctrines,  it  is  the 
conceptions  of  faith  and  justification.  Yet  with  reference  to  these  concep¬ 
tions  we  discover  a  marked  and  unmistakable  distinction  between  JC  and  CJ. 
Their  phraseology  is  largely  different;  and  where  it  is  identical  the  meaning 
IS  different.” 

Hut  space  fails  us  to  dwell  upon  the  numerous  ingenious  theories,  such 
as  are  frequent  in  many  recent  works  upon  Old  Testament  criticism,  to  escape 
a  difficulty  by  supposing  an  interpolation  or  a  corruption  of  the  text.  The 
historical  argument  is  also  dealt  with  in  the  same  thorough  manner,  and  every 
conceivable  objection  is  considered  and  parried  after  the  manner  of  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen,  and  the  author  closes  with  the  just  re¬ 
mark,  that  “by  the  exercise  of  sufficient  ingenuity  equally  plausible  efforts 
might  unquestionably  be  made  with  many  other  ancient  and  even  modern 
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works  about  whose  genuineness  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  any  well- 
balanced -mind.” 

And  it  must  be  confessed  that,  on  comparing  the  linguistic  argument  for 
the  composite  nature  of  Romans  with  that  given  by  Delitzsch  in  the  fourth 
edition  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Prophecy  of  Isaiah  for  the  composite  char¬ 
acter  of  that  book,  Mr.  McRealsham  has  presented  the  stronger  case.  If 
Delitzsch  is  surprised  at  the  strength  of  his  argument  against  the  unity  of 
Isaiah,  much  more  reason  is  there  for  surprise  on  the  part  of  the  author  of 
this  brochure. 

Says  Delitzsch:  “In  carefully  weighing  the  material  collected  in  these  lists 
one  is  surprised  at  the  number  of  phenomena  telling  against  the  unity  of 
authorship.  It  is  strange  that  the  combination  of  divine  names,  ‘  Lord,  Je¬ 
hovah  of  hosts’  (i.  24;  iii.  i;  x.  16,  33;  xix.  4),  meets  us  nowhere  in  the 
Deutero-Isaianic  parts,  and  the  description  of  God’s  judicial  power  by  ‘  his 
hand  stretched  out’  (v.  25;  ix.  12,  17,  21;  x.  4;  xiv.  26  f.;  xxxi.  3)  only 
in  xxiii.  ii  ;  but  it  is  still  more  strange  that  the  Isaianic  leading  thought  of  a 
remnant  surviving  the  period  of  judgment  is  nowhere  put  in  this  form  in 
chaps,  xl.-lxvi.,  and  that  in  chaps,  xl.-lxvi.  the  idolatry  of  the  heathen  and 
of  Israel  is  constantly  opposed  without  the  idols  being  once  called  elilim,  as 
in  ii.  8,  18,  20;  x.  10  f.;  xix.  i,  3;  xxxi.  7.  And  it  is  a  heavy  weight  in  the 
scale,  that  in  xlii.  6;  xlix.  8;  liv.  10;  Iv.  3;  lix.  21;  Ixi.  8  ‘covenant’  is  a 
religious  conception  belonging  to  revelation,  whereas  in  the  first  part  it  oc¬ 
curs  only  in  a  political  sense  (xxviii.  15,  18;  xxxiii.  8),  and  that  ‘all  flesh’ 
(xl.  5  f.;  xlix.  26;  Ixvi.  16,  23,  24)  is  quite  foreign  to  the  first  part.  The  fact 
is  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  identity  of  the  author,  that  God’s  designation  of 
himself:  I  am  he,  I  am  Jehovah  and  no  other,  I  am  First  and  I  Last,  run¬ 
ning  through  chaps,  xl.-lxvi.,  is  without  parallel  in  the  first  part;  that  such 
attributive  designations  of  God  as  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth.  Former  of 
Israel,  etc.,  are  wanting  in  the  first  part ;  and  that  bara,  which  occurs  in  the 
first  part  only  once  (iv.  5),  in  the  second  part  is  a  governing  word  about  God, 
the  world’s  author.  Driver  pertinently  remarks,  that  the  first  Isaiah  cele¬ 
brates  the  majesty  of  Jehovah  and  the  second  Isaiah  his  infinity ;  and  it  is 
quite  correct  to  say  that  the  idea  of  the  “  Servant  of  Jehovah’’  does  not  stand 
to  the  Messiah-figures  of  the  first  Isaiah  in  the  relation  of  continuous  devel¬ 
opment,  but  is  a  departure  from  the  previous  line  of  teaching  and  the  striking 
out  of  a  new  path.’’ 

Indeed,  the  elaborate  articles  of  Rev.  Mr.  Cobb*  upon  the  linguistic  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  the  different  portions  of  Isaiah  when  compared  both  with  each 
other  and  with  the  literature  of  other  periods  of  Jewish  literature,  prove  as 
conclusively  as  anything  c.rn  be  proved  outside  of  mathematics,  that  whatever 
arguments  there  are  which  can  be  adduced  against  the  unity  of  the  book  are 
to  be  sought  in  some  other  quarter.  In  other  words,  the  discussion  of  the 
unity  of  Isaiah  is  not  one  in  which  expert  Hebrew  scholars  have  any  special 
advantage.  Isaiah  may  be  a  composite  book,  but  the  evidence  of  it  does  not 
*  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  xxxviii.  pp.  230-253,  658-664. 
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appear  in  its  linguistic  characteristics,  except  upon  the  adoption  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  proof  that  are  demonstrated  to  be  false  by  McRealsham’s  reductio 
ad  absurdum  in  the  case  of  Romans.  And  the  same  is  true,  also,  as  the 
author  himself  shows,  in  the  case  of  the  efforts  to  establish  the  composite 
character  of  the  Pentateuch  by  a  similar  analysis  and  classification  of  its  con¬ 
tents.  We  earnestly  advise  all  who  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  toils  of 
the  mistaken  methods  of  so  many  Old  Testament  critics,  to  peruse  this  jeu 
(T esprit  of  McRealsham,  and  before  surrendering  themselves  to  their  confi¬ 
dent  assumptions  make  a  preliminary  effort  to  expose  his  fallacies  and  answer 
his  subtle  arguments.  G.  F.  w. 


II. 


THE  CREDIBILITY  OF  THE  SUPERNATURAL  IN  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

It  is  a  serious  logical  error  to  attempt  at  the  present  time  to  prove  or 
disprove  any  of  the  subordinate  miracles  of  the  Bible  apart  from  the  general 
evidences  supporting  the  system  to  which  they  belong.  This  is  as  true  of 
the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  as  of  the  Old.  To  those  who  have  lived 
since  the  beginning  of  our  era,  and  have  been  called  upon  to  decide  con¬ 
cerning  the  claims  of  the  Bible,  the  first  and  the  most  important  question 
has  ever  been.  What  think  ye  of  Christ?  This  question  has  been  forced 
upon  them,  first  of  all,  by  their  contact  with  those  who  believe  in  Christ  and 
have  experienced  the  blessedness  of  his  promises.  In  answering  this  ques¬ 
tion,  the  vast  majority  of  candid  minds  have  been  led  to  confess  that  Christ  was 
at  least  a  supernatural  being,  and  that  a  notable  miracle  was  wrought  in  his 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  exaltation  to  heaven. 

Thus,  at  the  very  outset  of  our  inquiries  concerning  the  Christian  system, 
we  are  forced  either  to  believe  in  a  miraculous  dispensation  or  to  stand  aloof 
altogether  from  participation  in  the  work  of  the  church.  It  is  appropriate, 
therefore,  that  we  should  find  a  superabundant  amount  of  evidence  going  to 
establish  this  central  miracle  of  the  system.  And  this  we  do  find.  The  res¬ 
urrection  of  Christ  and  the  events  immediately  leading  up  to  it  are  recorded 
with  great  minuteness  in  all  four  of  the  Gospels,  and  are  the  basis  of  most 
of  the  exhortations  and  reasoning  of  the  Epistles.  No  man  therefore  can 
cross  the  threshold  of  the  church  and  enter  the  company  of  believers  with¬ 
out  confessing  at  least  as  much  as  the  centurion  did  who  beheld  the  Saviour’s 
dying  agonies,  “  Surely,  this  is  the  Son  of  God.” 

Without  proper  appreciation  of  the  evidential  value  of  this  fact,  there 
can  be  no  just  estimate  of  the  weight  of  testimony  supporting  the  various 
other  historical  facts  connected  with  the  system  of  which  Christ  is  the  cen¬ 
tral  figure.  It  must  be  admitted  also  that  the  human  mind  is  too  limited  in 
its  vision  to  determine  by  itself  what  should  have  been  the  appropriate  ante¬ 
cedents  and  accompaniments  of  the  career  which  closed  on  Calvary.  The 
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principal  province,  therefore,  of  historical  criticism,  is  to  determine  from 
ordinary  evidence  what  those  antecedents  and  accompaniments  actually  were. 
This  limitation  to  our  critical  capacity  also  operates  to  guard  us  against  reject¬ 
ing  as  trivial  or  irrelevant  many  things  which  may  seem  so,  but  which  are 
supported  by  a  fair  amount  of  direct  historical  evidence. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  things  to  the  student  of  Christian  evidences 
is  the  congruity  of  the  culminating  facts  of  the  Christian  system  with  all 
their  antecedents  and  accompaniments  as  recorded  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes¬ 
taments.  There  is  a  unity  pervading  the  Kible  from  Genesis  to  Revelation 
which  cannot  be  ignored.  If  there  are  miracles  introduced  into  the  history 
at  various  stages,  they  are  clearly  proportionate  to  the  ends  to  be  attained ; 
that  is,  upon  a  just  comprehension  of  all  the  accompanying  circumstances, 
they  conform  to  the  law  of  parsimony  so  constantly  used  in  scientific  reason¬ 
ing.  The  system  is  not  so  overloaded  with  miracles  as  to  be  fantastic,  but 
everything  is  subordinated  to  the  grand  culmination  at  the  close  of  Christ’s 
earthly  career.  If  there  are  a  few  miracles, — like  the  floating  of  the  axe,  or 
the  experiences  of  Jonah,  or  the  destruction  of  the  swine  at  Gadara, — that  seem 
fantastic,  it  can  be  said  of  them,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  are  the 
exceptions,  and  not  the  rule  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  we  are  debarred 
from  arbitrarily  rejecting  them  by  our  ignorance  of  the  accompanying  his¬ 
tory,  and  by  our  inability  fully  to  estimate  their  importance  in  making  the 
truth  attractive  to  multitudes  who  could  not  otherwise  have  been  properly 
impressed.  It  is  the  province  of  the  Bible  not  only  to  contain  the  truth, 
so  that  all  by  diligent  search  can  find  it,  but  to  enforce  its  central  facts,  so  as 
to  compel  even  the  inattentive  and  the  unwilling  to  give  it  due  considera¬ 
tion.  The  Bible  is  not  a  bare  revelation  of  truth,  but  a  book  of  facts 
clothed  in  every  kind  of  rhetorical  form  and  set  forth  with  infinite  variety  of 
representation. 

In  considering  the  direct  evidence  suppoi  ting  the  mass  of  the  miracles 
recorded  in  the  four  Gospels,  the  student  is  at  once  struck  in  most  cases 
with  its  meagreness  as  compared  with  that  supporting  the  more  central  fact 
of  the  resurrection.  The  former  often  consists  merely  of  the  single  state¬ 
ment  of  the  .anonymous  writer  of  a  Gospel.  How,  then,  is  it  that  we  rely 
with  such  confidence  upon  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness  to  events  of  such 
a  nature  that  similar  reports  at  the  present  time  could  not  obtain  general 
credence  though  a  committee  of  scientific  experts  should  sign  an  affidavit 
that  they  had  witnessed  them  ?  The  evident  answer  is  that  these  isolated  re¬ 
ports  in  the  Gospel  histories  receive  confirmation  from  the  gener.al  evidence 
supporting  the  system  to  whose  history  they  belong.  They  cannot  be 
proved  to  be  incongruous  elements  in  the  history.  In  the  main  they  are 
manifestly  in  strict  accord  w’ith  the  other  acts  attributed  to  Christ  during  his 
earthly  ministry,  and  they  are  free  from  those  fantastic  elements  elsewhere  so 
univers.ally  connected  with  reported  miraculous  facts.  If  Christ  is  indeed 
the  Son  of  God,  and  has  come  into  the  world  to  accomplish  the  great  pur¬ 
poses  that  throughout  the  New  Testament  are  attributed  to  his  mission,  the 
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miracles  in  the  New  Testament  are  not  surprising  because  of  their  abun¬ 
dance,  but  because  of  the  moderateness  of  their  number.  So  patent  is  this 
fact,  that  no  candid  student  can  help  seeing  that  the  writers  of  the  Gospel 
histories  were  under  that  kind  of  restraint  which  surrounds  an  honest  man 
when  attempting  to  tell  “  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.”  So 
evident  is  this  that  no  amount  of  reasoning  upon  a  priori  considerations  can 
materially  diminish  our  confidence  in  the  mass  of  the  miracles  connected 
with  Christ’s  ministry,  so  long  as  we  believe  in  his  resurrection  and  in  its 
purported  significance  with  reference  to  the  salvation  of  the  world.  These 
minor  miracles  accord  with  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case.  He  whose 
repugnance  to  the  miraculous  has  been  so  far  overcome  that  he  can  believe  in 
the  reality  of  Christ’s  resurrection  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  believe  in  the 
whole  cluster  of  miracles  connected  both  with  Christ’s  own  ministry  and 
with  that  of  his  chosen  apostles  and  of  their  associates. 

The  Old  Testament  stands  in  a  similar  relation  to  this  central  work  of 
Christ.  Its  history  was  regarded  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  as  preparatory 
to  that  of  the  New  Testament.  The  New  Testament  does  not  stand  by  it¬ 
self,  nor  is  it  suspended  from  the  heavens  in  mid-air.  It  rests  upon  the  broad 
foundation  of  the  patriarchal  promises,  of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  of  the 
prophetic  instructions,  and  of  the  providential  history  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Independently  of  the  light  thrown  back  upon  it  from  the  New 
Testament,  the  miraculous  history  of  the  Old  would  be  difficult  of  belief. 
But  to  him  who  has  accepted  Christ  as  he  is  revealed  in  the  New  Testament, 
there  is  no  more  reason  for  rejecting  the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament  than 
there  is  for  discrediting  the  mass  of  supernatural  facts  connected  with  Christ’s 
ministry.  We  are  not  compelled  to  est.ablish  the  truth  of  e.ach  specific  mir¬ 
aculous  account  by  itself,  but  the  unity  of  the  revelation  and  the  congruity  of 
the  whole  system  are  such  that  the  burden  of  proof  is  thrown  upon  him  who 
would  discard  any  Old  Testament  miracle. 

The  foregoing  principles  do  not  by  any  means  close  the  door  against 
critical  investig.atinns;  but  they  should  restrain  inquirers  from  reckless  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Old  'I'estament  documents.  The  presumptions  they  involve  have 
in  themselves  strong  evidential  force.  The  Old  Testament  history  cannot  be 
treated  in  entire  independence  of  the  New,  or  of  what  is  said  about  it  in  the 
New.  The  Old  Testament  is  the  paved  w.ay  leading  to  the  temple  of  the 
new  Jerusalem.  A  due  sense  of  our  limited  capacity  for  criticising  the  ways 
of  God,  will  lead  us  to  be  cautious  about  discarding  those  preparatory  stages 
of  revelation  which  have  been  so  fully  endorsed  by  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament. 

Many  seem  in  undue  haste  to  strengthen  their  defences  of  the  Christian 
system  by  voluntarily  surrendering  all  the  outposts,  and  shutting  themselves  up 
in  the  citadel.  From  an  apologetic  as  well  as  from  a  military  point  of  view,  this 
would  seem  to  be  a  confession  of  weakness  and  a  precursor  of  disaster.  If 
miracles  are  altogether  out  of  harmony  with  the  preliminary  stages  of  the 
Christian  system,  it  will  be  difficult  to  look  upon  them  as  credible  at  the  con- 
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summation  of  that  system.  The  difficulty  with  an  army  which  has  retreated 
to  the  garrison  is  that  it  has  so  limited  the  area  from  which  to  draw  subsist¬ 
ence  that  it  is  now  in  imminent  danger  of  starvation.  So  will  it  be  with  the 
Christian  church  when  it  abandons  the  broad  fields  of  historical  facts  which 
constitute  the  earlier  stages  of  revelation,  and  endeavors  to  support  itself  upon 
a  bare  faith  in  the  realities  of  the  spiritual  world  unsustained  by  the  history 
of  miraculous  intervention.  Old  Testament  history  is  certainly  an  Important 
support  to  Christianity  but  only  by  virtue  of  its  supposed  truth  and  reality.  In 
view  of  the  relation  of  its  history  to  the  New  Testament,  nothing  is  gained, 
and  much  is  lost,  even  from  an  apologetic  point  of  view,  by  surrendering  our 
faith  in  any  clear  and  well-attested  miraculous  account  in  the  Old  Testament. 
If  one  is  to  derive  spiritual  comfort  from  believing  in  the  miracle  of  Christ’s 
resurrection,  of  what  advantage  is  it  to  cultivate  incredulity  respecting  those 
miracles  that  prepared  the  way  for  the  introduction  and  reception  of  Christ¬ 
ianity  ? 

This  apologetic  position  permits,  and  indeed  provides  for,  due  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  documentary  and  literary  evidence  upon  which  dependence  must 
be  had  for  determining  what  is  really  described  in  the  Old  Testament  as 
miraculous.  For  example:  it  leaves  one  open  to  question  just  what  phenom¬ 
enon  is  referred  to  in  the  sun’s  standing  still  while  Joshua  completed  the  de¬ 
struction  of  his  enemies.  It  permits  of  the  distinction  between  mediate  and 
immediate  miracles  which  has  so  long  been  in  vogue.  It  allows  us  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  correctness  of  the  text  in  the  story  of  the  descent  of  the  angel  to 
trouble  the  water  in  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  But  in  considering  the  evidence,  the 
natural  presumption  against  the  occurrence  of  miracles  is  so  far  removed  by 
their  connection  with  the  Christian  system  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  ex¬ 
traordinary  proof.  There  is  no  occasion  to  make  any  higher  demand  for  evi¬ 
dence  to  support  the  testimony  than  that  which  is  involved  in  the  somewhat 
indefinite  but  v.aluable  legal  caution  to  consider  if  the  point  is  proved 
“beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.’’  The  view  one  entertains  concerning  the 
greatness  of  the  central  miracle  of  Christianity  and  the  closeness  of  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  will  largely  determine  when 
a  reported  fact  either  in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  the  preliminary  stages  of 
the  New  is  regarded  as  proved  beyond  reasonable  doubt. 

Among  the  miraculous  elements  of  the  Old  Testament  are  to  be  classed 
certain  phases  of  the  prophetic  function.  It  is  difficult,  for  example,  to  read 
the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah,  with  its  marvellous  forecast  of  the  Saviour’s 
character,  work,  and  suffering,  without  feeling  that  there  is  here  prediction 
entirely  surpassing  the  capabilities  of  the  human  author,  however  much  he 
may  emphasize  the  interpretative  character  of  the  prophetic  office.  It  is  not 
possible  to  exclude  in  all  cases  such  a  distinct  foretelling  of  events  as  consti¬ 
tutes  a  true  niir.acle.  VVe  may  therefore  well  distrust  the  conclusions  of  any 
biblical  critic  who  approaches  the  Old  Testament  with  a  manifest  disinclina¬ 
tion  to  be  satisfied  with  ordinary  evidence  in  support  of  its  miraculous  facts. 
Hence,  when  we  find  a  critic  laying  it  down  as  a  principle  that  “  a  prophet’s 
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prescience  must  be  limited  to  deductions  from  patent  facts  taken  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  real  or  supposed  truth,”  we  may  rightly  conclude  that  he  is  not  in 
a  proper  frame  of  mind  to  weigh  the  evidence  concerning  the  authorship  of 
the  latter  part  of  Isaiah.  In  approaching  the  study  of  Old  Testament  history, 
the  first  duty  of  us  all,  and  of  biblical  critics  in  particular,  is  to  free  the  mind 
from  unreasonable  prejudice  against  the  miraculous  character  of  its  history. 

G.  F.  W. 


III. 

ADJUSTMENTS  BETWEEN  THE  BIBLE  AND  SCIENCE. 

Modern  science  may  be  said  to  begin  with  the  discovery  that  the  earth 
is  round  and  revolves  about  the  sun.  The  shock  which  these  discoveries  of 
Copernicus  and  Galileo  gave  to  the  religious  world  was  more  serious  than  any 
which  has  been  given  by  any  subsequent  scientific  discoveries.  The  fact  that 
(Christianity  has  not  only  survived  this  rude  shock,  but  has  flourished  more 
abundantly  than  ever  since  then,  should  serve  to  dissipate  the  fears  and 
strengthen  the  confidence  of  any  who  are  alarmed  at  the  present  aspect  of 
affairs.  If  we  remember  that  an  oak  tree  has  withstood  the  onset  of  a  tor¬ 
nado  we  shall  be  less  concerned  about  it  when  we  see  its  branches  swaying  in 
a  storm  of  moderate  violence.  It  is  well,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
opposition  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  Galileo  in  his  time  was  based 
both  upon  the  supposed  teachings  of  Scripture  and  upon  ideas  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  universe  inveterately  associated  with  the  apparent  movements  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  that  in  both  cases  the  interpreters  were  mistaken. 
The  sun  does  indeed  seem  to  move  around  the  earth  every  year,  and  the 
whole  heavens  seem  to  do  so  every  day.  But  the  appearance  is  deceptive. 
Yet  nature  is  not  untrue,  for  it  is  not  essential  that  she  should  cheaply 
surrender  her  secrets  to  the  superficial  observer,  when  closer  inspection  and 
more  careful  comparison  of  facts  will  reveal  the  simpler  truths  of  modem 
astronomy. 

In  this  case  nature  has  not  necessarily  deceived  us,  but  men  had  de¬ 
ceived  themselves  by  forming  a  conclusion  before  the  facts  were  all  in,  and 
before  they  had  given  the  proper  amount  of  attention  to  the  collection  and 
comparison  of  the  facts.  It  was  just  so  in  the  interpretation  of  the  astro¬ 
nomical  references  in  the  Bible.  The  Bible  does  indeed  speak  of  the  “  four 
corners  of  the  earth,”  and  of  its  “immovability,”  and  of  the  “windows  of 
heaven,”  and  of  the  “  rising  and  setting  ”  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  sun,  going 
forth,  rejoicing  as  “  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race,”  and  of  the  sun  and  moon 
and  stars  as  having  been  appointed  for  marking  the  seasons  of  the  day, 
the  month,  and  the  year.  But,  before  the  days  of  Galileo,  the  interpreters  of 
the  Bible  had  misunderstood  this  language  just  as  they  had  misinterpreted  the 
corresponding  facts  of  nature.  The  language  expresses  the  apparent  truth  of 
the  phenomena,  and  is  the  same  language  used  to  express  those  very  thoughts 
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at  the  present  day.  We  still  speak  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  of  the 
immovability  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  The 
language  of  the  Bible  is  the  language  of  everyday  life,  and  not  the  techni¬ 
cal  language  of  science.  In  this  case  there  has  been  progress  in  interpre¬ 
ting  the  Bible,  just  .as  there  has  been  in  interpreting  the  apparent  movements 
of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

The  second  great  shock  which  the  Christiaii  public  received  from  the 
hands  of  science  had  its  origin  in  a  similar  misconception  of  the  language  of 
Scripture,  the  fault  being  not  in  the  Bible,  but  in  the  interpieters.  The 
langu.age  of  the  Bible  with  reference  to  the  creation  was  adapted  to  the  state 
of  knowledge  in  the  world  at  any  particular  time;  in  this  respect  being  ex¬ 
actly  like  the  astronomical  language  already  alluded  to.  The  word  “  day,” 
used  in  describing  the  progress  of  creation,  has  so  wide  a  range  of  signification, 
that  all  interpreters  should  have  been  on  their  guard  against  limiting  it  to 
a  period  of  twenty-four  hours  ;  as  some  of  the  earliest,  like  Augustine,  were. 
Furthermore,  the  statement  concerning  the  original  creation  is  in  the  most 
general  terms  possible.  “In  the  beginning,  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth.”  In  this  language  there  is  no  warrant  for  placing  this  beginning 
immediately  before  the  creation  of  man,  whose  chronology  is  professedly 
short.  In  those  words,  “  in  the  beginning,”  an  indefinite  vista  is  opened  up 
to  our  vision,  and  the  geologist  is  permitted  to  look  backward  through  the 
corridors  of  geologic  time  without  any  uncomfortable  restraint  from  theolog¬ 
ical  critics. 

Upon  two  questions  the  Christian  public  is,  at  the  present  time,  passing 
through  serious  trial  in  the  adjustment  of  its  interpretation  of  the  Bible  to 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  scientific  world.  The  first  of  these  rebates  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  species  and  the  mode  of  the  creation  of  man. 
Without  venturing  a  positive  opinion  as  to  the  final  word  of  science  upon 
this  intricate  question,  it  is  proper,  in  view  of  past  experience,  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  remarkable  flexibility  of  the  language  of  Scripture  relating  to  these 
points,  and  to  the  ease  rvith  which  modern  doctrines  of  science  may  be 
adjusted  to  it.  I  am  confident  that  in  such  an  examination  we  shall  find  that 
same  wise  forecast,  which  I  can  attribute  to  nothing  but  divine  inspiration  it¬ 
self,  which  has  elsewhere  prevented  all  possibility  of  collision  with  science, 
and  h.as  opened  to  religious  scientific  men  as  free  a  field  for  investigation  as 
anybody  can  rightfully  claim.  The  language  of  Genesis  may  properly  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  language  of  theistic  evolution.  “Gotl  said.  Let  the  e.arth  bring 
forth  grass,  .  .  .  and  it  was  so.  And  the  earth  brought  forth  grass.  .  .  . 
And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abund.antly  the  moving  creature 
that  hath  life.  .  .  .  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature  .after 

his  kind,  .  .  .  and  it  was  so.”  Here  we  should  distinguish  between 

creation  and  the  processes  of  creation.  When  we  teach  our  children  that 
God  made  them,  we  indeed  teach  them  the  truth;  but  they  will  continue  all 
their  lives  to  learn  concerning  the  processes  through  which  God  has  brought 
them  into  being.  So,  also,  when  the  Bible  says  that  God  made  the  cattle. 
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we  are  fully  at  liberty  to  inquire  how  he  made  them.  Likewise,  when  it  says 
that  God  made  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  we  can  easily  see  that  it  is 
no  perversion  of  the  language  to  refer  it  to  dust  that  had  already  been  incor¬ 
porated  into  some  lower  form  of  organization.  The  essential  thing  in  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  man  is  the  inbreathing  into  him  of  the  divine  image.  God  is  a  spirit. 
The  image  of  God  in  man  is  spiritual,  not  material. 

The  second  disturbing  question  now  in  process  of  settlement  between 
science  and  the  Bible  relates  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  man  has 
been  in  the  world.  According  to  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
that  period  is  limited  to  about  six  thousand  years.  In  the  most  of  our  Bibles 
B.  c.  4004  stands  at  the  head  of  the  column  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 
But  a  variety  of  investigations  seems  to  indicate  that  the  origin  of  man  must 
be  placed  considerably  farther  back  than  this.  The  monuments  of  Egypt 
contain  inscriptions  indicating  a  high  civilization  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  at 
a  period  supposed  by  most  authorities  to  be  earlier  than  the  date  assigned  in 
our  Bibles  to  the  creation  of  Adam,  and  by  all  to  be  earlier  than  the  ordinary 
date  assigned  to  the  Flood.  In  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  the  marks  of  civ¬ 
ilization  run  back  nearly  as  far.  So  high  is  this  civilization,  that  in  the  natural 
course  of  things  one  or  two  thousand  years  must  be  allowed  for  its  growth 
and  development,  while  already,  at  the  dawn  of  this  civilization,  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  these  nations  had  become  fixed,  which  is  another  process  requiring, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  a  considerable  lapse  of  time.  The  geologist, 
also,  brings  forward  supporting  evidence  of  the  existence  of  man  at  a  much 
earlier  period  than  that  assigned  to  him  by  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  the 
Bible.  But  while  these  facts  indicate  an  antiquity  considerably  greater  than 
that  generally  assigned  to  the  flood  of  Noah,  or  even  to  the  creation  of  Adam, 
I  believe  they  also  show  that  the  extreme  antiquity  claimed  by  some  is  far  from 
being  proved,  and  that  the  scientific  evidence  of  man’s  antiquity  indicates 
such  limits  to  the  chronology  of  the  human  race  that  it  can  be  easily  adjusted 
to  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  Bible  itself. 

In  this  whole  investigation  it  is  well  to  move  slowly,  and  counsel  to¬ 
gether  freely.  This  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  has  done,  on  the  biblical  side,  in 
the  article  prepared  for  its  pages  by  Professor  W.  H.  Green,  and  published  in 
the  number  for  April,  1890.  In  this  it  would  seem  that  he  had  shown,  to 
every  thoughtful  student  who  peruses  it,  that  the  genealogical  tables  of  the 
Bible  were  not  prepared  for  chronological  purposes,  and  that  little  can 
properly  be  inferred  from  them  concerning  the  antiquity  of  man.  In  a  word, 
the  conclusion  of  Professor  Green  is  that,  as,  when  in  David’s  time  Shebuel 
is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Gershom,  the  son  of  Moses,  we  infer  that  the  phrase 
“son  of’  is  used  in  a  loose  sense,  meaning  merely  descendant  of,  so,  when  in 
the  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis  we  meet  the  phrase  “Seth  lived  one  hundred  and 
five  years  and  begat  Enos,’’  we  may  understand  it  to  mean  simply  that  Enos 
was  a  descendant  of  Seth  through  the  line  which  branched  off  at  the  105th 
year  of  the  patriarch’s  life.  As  we  had  to  interpolate  a  number  of  genera¬ 
tions  between  Shebuel  and  Gershom,  so  we  may  interpolate  any  number  of 
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generations  between  Enos  and  Seth,  and  stretch  out  the  chronology  as  far  as 
history  and  the  facts  of  science  may  make  it  necessary.  Thus  everywhere  do 
we  find  that  (as  I  believe  by  divine  foresight)  the  Bible  has  been  guarded 
against  all  conflict  with  science  by  what  we  may  call  the  preparation  of  a 
double-track  road,  in  which  the  Bible,  laden  with  its  rich  stores  of  spiritual 
truth,  is  on  one,  and  science,  with  its  accumulating  treasures  of  material  truth, 
is  on  the  other,  and  no  collision  is  possible  except  in  case  some  nervous  man 
ventures,  without  orders,  to  meddle  with  the  switches.  G.  F.  w. 
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ARTICLE  VIII 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Grundriss  DER  Evangelischen  Dogmatik:  Zum  Gebrauche  bei  akade- 
mischen  Vorlesungen.  Von  Hermann  Schultz.  Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck 
and  Ruprecht.  1890.  (Pp.  vi,  109.  Large  8vo.) 

Every  new  system  of  Christian  doctrine  which  is  not  a  mere  repetition  of 
old  material,  demands  the  careful  attention  of  the  church.  It  may  strike  out 
new  lines  of  reflection,  and  lead  to  the  discovery  of  new  views  of  truth.  It 
may  do  a  smaller  work,  and  only  reveal  to  us  old  truths  in  light  somewhat 
new.  It  may  contain  more  error  than  truth,  and  exert,  so  far  as  it  is  fitted  to 
exert  any  positive  influence,  rather  a  hurtful  than  a  helpful  one.  But  if  it  is 
an  honest  effort  upon  the  part  of  any  man  to  set  forth  the  contents  of  our 
Christian  faith,  it  deserves  the  attention  of  the  thorough  student  of  doctrine. 
It  may  at  least  mark  the  line  beyond  which  a  system  of  doctrines  is  no  longer 
a  “  Christian  ”  system ;  it  may  point  out  the  necessary  results  of  the  desertion 
of  certain  fundamental  principles  of  Christian  theology ;  or  it  may  serve  only 
to  exhibit  what  the  lowest  terms  are  to  which  the  Christian  system  can  be 
reduced.  But,  if  it  does  any  one  of  these  only,  it  will  have  a  value. 

The  system  of  doctrine  before  us  has  an  interest  rather  from  this  general 
point  of  view  than  as  constituting  a  positive  contribution  to  the  perfection  of 
the  dogmatic  statement  of  Christian  truth.  It  may  be  said  to  be  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  the  least  which  any  man  who  accepts  the  idea  of  a  revelation,  and 
receives  the  Bible  as  in  any  sense  that  revelation,  can  believe  of  Christian 
truth.  As  such,  it  may  be  found  to  have  an  apologetic  value.  But  its  histor¬ 
ical  importance  is  greater.  It  represents  in  complete  systematic  form,  one 
view — and  we  may  believe,  from  the  close  harmony  subsisting  between  its 
author  and  the  late  leader  of  the  school,  an  authentic  view— of  the  theology 
of  Albrecht  Ritschl,  as  it  lay  in  his  own  mind.  The  Ritschlian  school  of 
theology  has  now  become  more  prevalent  and  influential  in  Germany,  especi¬ 
ally  among  the  young  men,  than  any  other.  Kaftan,  professor  of  dogmatics 
in  Berlin,  represents  it  at  that  greatest  of  the  irniversities.  In  almost  every 
school  it  has  some  representatives.  Even  young  Conservatives,  like  Schne- 
dermann  of  Leipzig,  feel  obliged  to  pay  attention  to  Ritschl,  and  confess  that 
they  have  received  many  valuable  ideas  from  him.  But  Ritschl’s  influence  is 
not  confined  to  the  professional  teachers  of  dogmatic  theology.  He  began 
his  own  career  as  an  historian,  and  has  conducted  all  his  work  with  as  close 
an  attention  to  history  as  to  dogmatics.  He  has  a  distinct  historical  method 
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of  his  own.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have  followers  among 
the  historians  also;  but  if  not  a  surprising,  it  is  a  most  momentous  fact,  that 
he  has  gained  the  adherence  of  the  foremost  investigator  and  teacher  in  that 
department  in  Germany,  the  brilliant  and  profound  historian,  Adolph  Har- 
nack,  professor  in  Berlin.  It  may  be  necessary,  in  this  age  of  theological 
suspicion,  to  add  after  these  words  of  praise,  that  though  Professor  Hariiack 
is  both  brilliant  and  profound,  the  writer  does  not  deem  him  a  correct  histo¬ 
rian  in  all  respects.  It  is,  in  particular,  soon  evident  that  he  can  lay  at  cer¬ 
tain  points  little  claim  to  the  credit  of  historic  objectivity.  He  has  not  only 
accepted  RitschPs  main  positions  in  dogmatics,  but  has  suffered  his  whole 
conception  of  the  church  to  be  seriously  modified  by  them.  If  he  has  not 
taken  a  brief  for  the  historical  defence  of  the  main  positions  of  the  system  of 
his  master,  he  has,  at  least,  written  the  early  history  under  the  domination 
of  assumptions  which  are  not  objective  and  historical,  but  dogmatic  and 
Ritschlian,  assumptions.  Thus  extended  is  Ritschl’s  influence,  and  hence 
his  system  is  to  gain  an  influence  far  beyond  the  ordinary  scope  of  mere  dog¬ 
matic  systems,  for  it  is  modifying  history,  and  I  might  also  say,  exegesis 
(Schiirer,  Gregory,  etc.,)  and  thus  is  exercising  a  largely  determining  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  preparation  of  the  materials  with  which  other  system-makers, 
animated  by  a  dift'erent  spirit,  will  be  scarcely  able  to  avoid  constructing 
their  dogmatics.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  for  these  reasons, 
the  theology  of  Ritschl  is  the  most  interesting  theological  phenomenon  of 
the  present  time. 

The  principal  peculiarities  of  Schultz’s  system  are  involved  in  the  state¬ 
ment  he  makes  of  the  problem  of  dogmatics,  at  the  beginning.  This  is  “  the 
scientific  exhibition  of  those  religious  convictions  by  accepting  which  one  be¬ 
comes  a  member  of  the  evangelic.il  church.”  ^  It  will  be  noted  at  once  that 
it  is  not  the  object  of  the  work  to  prove  the  objective  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  as  the  pages  of  the  book  are  turned,  it  will  be  found  that  Schultz  has  often 
availed  himself  of  this  conception  of  his  task  to  evade  a  number  of  hard 
questions.  ^  “  The  attempts  to  attain  an  intelligible  conception  of  the  Trinity 

by  logical  processes,  or  through  the  idea  of  personality,  or  by  developing  the 
idea  of  love,  are  foreign  to  the  Bible  and  do  not  belong  to  Dogmatics.” 
“The  dogmatic  knowledge  of  God  is  not  to  be  gained  by  means  of  the  pure 
reason,  nor  does  it  need  the  support  of  the  so-called  ‘proofs’  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  God.”  Such  expressions  are  very  common.  Dogmatics  “has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  ”  with  many  topics,  with  the  modus  of  creation,  the  consistency  of 
human  freedom  with  divine  agency,  the  relation  of  miracles  to  the  course  of 
nature,  has  “no  interest”  in  explanations  of  universal  sinfulness,  or  in  the 
resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ,  considered  as  historical  facts,  etc.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  to  accept  as  given  a  certain  Weltanschauung,  a  view 
as  to  man  and  God,  and  their  relations,  which  is  essential  to  Christianity,  and 
universal  throughout  the  church,  whatever  philosophy  may  say  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  pro  or  con. 

^  Page  1. 

“  See  pages  i6,  i8,  20,  22,  24,  27,  33,  45,  48,  56,  79,  82,  86,  et  al. 
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Coming  a  step  nearer  the  discussion  of  the  system  itself,  Schultz  defines 
next  the  “principles”  of  dogmatics,  under  which  the  Scriptures  come  as 
“the  only  decisive  norm  for  dogmatic  affirmations.”  The  authority  of  the 
Scripture  is  expressed  with  a  decision  which  leaves  little  to  be  criticised;  but 
this  renders  the  conception  of  inspiration  presented  only  the  more  note¬ 
worthy. 

The  fundamental  idea  here,  according  to  Schultz,  is  that  of  revelation. 
This  he  defines  as  follows:  “  VVe  call  revelation  the  appearances  of  that 
divine  providential  operation  which  has  for  its  object  to  establish  the  kingdom 
of  God.  It  operates  not  in  the  form  of  the  imparlation  of  theoretic  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  as  the  creation  of  an  inner  certainty  of  the  divine  meaning  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  world,  i.  e. ,  through  the  Spirit  of  God.  It  is  only  in  this 
sense  that  the  Scriptures  speak  of  revelations  of  God.  They  are  acts  of  God 
which  are  intelligible  under  the  teachings  of  his  Spirit.  This  revelation  is 
the  only  source  of  Christian  knowledge  and  the  origin  of  the  worship  of  God. 
The  specific  revelation  as  such  is  Christ  himself.”  He  further  says,  “The 
proof  for  the  existence  of  true  revelation  can  never  be  derived  from  prophecy 
and  miracles,  but  only  from  the  inner  truth,  attesting  itself  in  the  conscience, 
of  the  revealed  purposes  ol  God,  and  from  the  impression  made  of  supernat¬ 
ural  origin.” 

Originally  the  idea  of  the  “  word  of  God”  was  restricted  to  the  living 
revelation.  It  did  not  occur  to  the  writers  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  to  apply 
this  term  to  their  productions.  Yet  when  the  period  in  which  revelations 
were  made  had  passed  by,  and  only  these  literary  monuments  remained,  it 
was  natural  to  apply  the  term  to  these.  Hence  there  gradually  grew  up  a 
theory  of  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  sacred  books,  and  with  this  was  asso¬ 
ciated  an  allegorical  method  of  interpretation.  But  now  the  propriety  of  al¬ 
legorical  interpretation  is  universally  denied,  and  with  it,  Schultz  thinks,  the 
theory  of  verbal  inspiration  should  also  be  relinquished.  If  there  are  no 
mystic  meanings  conveyed  in  the  very  words,  then  the  plain  use  of  language 
by  honest  men  will  be  enough  to  secure  the  utterance  of  plain  thoughts  with 
which  their  minds  are  filled.  The  chief  point  of  view  from  which  the  Script¬ 
ures  are  therefore  to  be  considered  is  that  they  are  the  primary  records  of 
the  history  of  revelation.  As  every  historical  movement  is  best  studied  in 
its  origin.al  documents,  in  which  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  its  original 
purpose  is  preserved,  so  the  Scriptures  are  the  only  perfectly  reliable  sources 
of  information  upon  the  meaning  of  revealed  religion.  The  Old  Testament 
is  composed  of  books  belonging  to  that  period  “  in  which  the  history  of  reve¬ 
lation  was  in  a  course  of  vigorous  development  under  the  influence  of  the 
prophets,”  and  as  such  is  established  by  the  results  of  historical  criticism. 
In  the  same  way,  the  New  Testament  arose  within  that  period  when  Christ¬ 
ianity  was  coming  into  existence,  before  there  w.as  a  “church,”  and  before 
the  sects  arose. ^  The  sum  and  substance  of  Schultz’s  theory  then  is  that  by 

EReaders  of  Harnack’s  Dogmengeschichte  ”  will  not  fail  to  note  the  like¬ 
ness  of  such  utterances  to  his  “  Verweltlichung”  of  the  churcli,  etc. 
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the  Spirit  of  God  the  prophets,  apostles,  and  their  associates  among  the 
biblical  writers,  were  brought  into  a  full  acquaintance  with  divine  truth,  and 
that  they  gave  competent  utterance  to  it.  Hence  while  he  has  nothing  to 
say  about  the  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures,  and  would  study  them  by  means 
of  all  the  canons  of  historical  and  literary  criticism,  he  emphasizes  their  re¬ 
liability,  and  gives  them  the  place  of  unique  and  only  source  and  rule,  styl¬ 
ing  them  the  “word  of  God.”  He  even  lays  special  emphasis  upon  the 
Reformation  doctrine  of  the  “  Testimony  of  the  Spirit,”  though  not  employ¬ 
ing  that  phrase,  as  when  he  says  that  “  every  pious  Christian — though,  to  be 
sure,  only  such  a  one — can  test  the  Scriptures  and  find  their  proof  in  his 
own  conscience.”  No  scientific  training  is  necessary  to  find  in  the  Bible  the 
operation  of  the  Spirit  of  revelation. 

With  such  treatment  of  the  “  principles  of  dogmatic  knowledge,”  among 
which  are  also  reckoned  the  teachings  of  the  church  and  Christian  experience, 
Schultz  comes  to  the  first  point  specially  distinctive  of  Ritschl’s  school,  the 
“kingdom  of  God”  as  the  religious  principle  of  Christian  dogmatics. 
“  The  central  point,  from  which  the  entire  evangelical  dogmatics  is  to  be  de¬ 
rived,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  an  invisible  society  of  men 
reconciled  to  God  and  the  recipients  of  his  grace,  a  society  having  its  origin 
in  grace,  brought  into  existence  by  Christ  and  sure  to  reach  its  consumma  - 
tion,  into  which  one  enters  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  in  which  one  attains 
certainty  of  the  forgiving  love  of  God  our  Father  and  of  communion  with 
his  will.”  As  the  peculiarity  of  this  view  consists  more  in  the  application  of 
it  than  in  the  main  thought  itself,  we  may  pass  at  once  to  the  main  portion 
of  the  dogmatic  structure. 

This  peculiar  application  of  the  idea  of  the  “kingdom  ”  is  at  once  evi¬ 
dent  upon  touching  the  first  topic  among  the  doctrines  of  the  system.  God 
is  to  be  viewed  only  as  he  is  rex’ealed  to  us  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  All  the 
metaphysical  processes  by  which  his  existence  has  been  proved  are  foreign  to 
the  subject  and  vain,  since  they  do  not  give  that  idea  of  God  which  the 
Christian  has;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  proper  study  of  revela¬ 
tion  has  taught  us  what  views  we  are  to  have  of  God,  our  Christian  concept 
is  able,  and  is  the  only  concept  which  is  able,  to  satisfy  the  inquiries  which 
arise  as  to  the  nature  of  God  from  the  consideration  of  physical  phenomena. 
Now  we  find  the  central  point  of  the  revelation  made  by  Christ  to  be  that 
God  is  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  he  will  become  the 
Father  of  all  who  will  do  his  will,  which  is  directed  by  love.  In  the  “  king¬ 
dom  of  God”  we  therefore  have  the  revelation  of  God  as  love;  and  from 
this  as  our  starting-point,  we  are  to  gain  our  knowledge  of  him. 

Theologians  familiar  with  the  speculations  of  our  old  New  England 
divines,  will  remember  that  they  also  affirmed  that  the  character  of  God  is 
comprehensively  expressed  in  love.  It  will  be  interesting,  while  marking  this 
agreement  between  them  and  Schultz,  to  note  also  at  several  points  that 
Schultz  has  not  arrived  at  quite  the  clearness  which  they  attained. 

What  the  meaning  of  the  idea  love  is,  is  to  be  understood  from  the 
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nature  of  the  “  kingdom  of  God.”  God’s  love  is  not  a  love  which  eternally 
embraces  himself,  but  is  one  which  seeks  society,  since  the  “kingdom  ”  is  a 
society.  But  God  himself  founds  the  “  kingdom,”  i.  e.,  he  is  not  made  a 
God  of  love  by  the  existence  of  creatures,  but  he  creates  beings  whom  he  can 
raise  into  fellowship  with  himself,  and  forms  this  purpose  (^Zweck)  eternally.. 
Since  he  seeks  fellowship  with  the  creature  only  as  a  fellowship  in  love,  God 
is  holy.  This  is  a  near  approach  to  the  New  England  idea  of  holiness  as 
essentially  love.  Since  God  is  love  and  is  limited  only  by  his  holy  will,  he  is- 
free,  and  blessed;  also  is  he  a  person,  since  reason  and  freedom,  both  involved 
in  love,  constitute  the  essence  of  personality.  In  similar  manner  Schultz  de> 
velops  all  the  attributes  of  God,  being  careful,  however,  to  put  in  the  cau¬ 
tion  that  the  attributes  are  simply  forms  in  which  God  reveals  himself,  his 
various  acts  being  always  the  harmonious  operation  of  the  fulness  of  his 
nature. 

In  the  development  of  the  divine  attributes,  Schultz  comes  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  providence  of  God.  Upon  the  creation,  little  peculiar 
appears.  Schultz  gives  a  relative  justification  to  pessimism  when  he  says 
that  the  world  “  to  the  natural  experience  is  not  good,  but  so  only  to  faith  in 
the  kingdom  of  God.”  A  hint  is  dropped  as  to  the  relation  of  God  to  time  and 
space  which  would  seem  to  be  of  real  value.  Though  God  is  above  all  tem¬ 
poral  and  spatial  limitations,  time  and  space  are  realities  to  him,  as  the  forms 
in  which  objects  exist  and  under  which  God  works.  The  divine  government 
leads  to  a  passage  upon  freedom.  He  says:  “  In  acknowledging  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  God,  we  affirm  at  the  same  time  our  own  freedom,  i.  e.,  we  .  .  . 

assume  a  kinship  between  our  personal  life  and  the  divine,  without  ignoring 
the  fact  that  the  freedom  of  the  creature  cannot  be  absolute  in  the  philosoph¬ 
ical  sense.  The  consistency  of  human  freedom  and  divine  agency  is  meta¬ 
physically  inexplicable,  since  our  processes  of  thought  are  conditioned  by  the 
categories  of  time.  But  religion,  and  hence  dogmatics,  has  no  concern  with 
the  whole  difficulty,  for  religion  rests  upon  the  experience  of  the  co-operation 
of  both  factors.” 

But  all  this  is  of  less  interest  than  the  minute  consideration  which  our 
author  gives  to  the  subject  of  the  divine  predestination,  a  topic  somewhat 
striking  in  any  case,  in  a  divine  of  Lutheran^  antecedents.  We  must  pay 
closer  attention  to  his  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  discussion  *  begins  with  some  suggestions  as  to  the  origin  of  sin  and 
the  relation  of  the  will  of  God  to  it.  Schultz  has  already  emphasized  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  human  will,  and  has  once  said  *  that  “  God  has  placed  man  in  the 
animal  kingdom  under  the  dominion  of  law,  and  purposes  to  conduct  him 
from  a  material  to  a  spiritual  condition.  Under  this  supposition  it  would 
have  required  a  miracle  which  would  have  rendered  a  true  development  im- 

ilt  should  be  remarked  that  though  now  at  Gottingen,  Schultz  was  for¬ 
merly  at  Strasburg,  a  university  noted  for  its  attention  to  Calvinism.  Hence, 
possibly,  the  strong  Calvinistic  tinge  of  the  system. 

®Pp.  53-63.  *P.  46. 
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possible  to  prevent  the  human  personality  from  falling  into  sin  and  thus  ful¬ 
filling  the  plan  of  God  by  victoriously  overcoming  tendencies  of  a  material 
nature  originally  having  sole  control.”  “  The  possibility  of  sin  is  thus  to  be 
carried  back  to  the  will  of  God  who  created  the  w«)rld  as  a  world,  .  .  .  . 

i.  e.,  included  moral  freedom  in  it.  And  it  follows  of  course  that  God  has 
admitted  this  possibility  only  as  one  controlled  by  his  government.”  Schultz 
even  has  a  good  word  to  say  here,  as  well  as  at  several  other  points,  for  su- 
pralapsarianism.  “Even  this  [theory]  never  conceives  that  sin  has  been  or¬ 
dered  by  God  as  sin.” 

Approaching  more  closely  the  heart  of  the  subject,  Schultz  describes  the 
religious  elements  of  the  belief  in  predestination.  The  Christian  knows  that, 
though  once  unfree  to  moral  good,  he  h.as  been  set  free  by  the  grace  of  God 
in  Christ.  This  grace  was  not  called  forth  by  anything  he  did  him.self,  but 
was  the  free  revelation  of  an  eternal  will,  which  first  makes  the  faith  and  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  Christian  intelligible.  And  it  is  because  God  has  eternally  willed 
the  calling  of  the  Chrisli.rn  that  the  Christian  may  have  confidence  that  he 
will  persevere.  Even  in  the  Old  Testament  we  find  that  the  position  of  Is¬ 
rael  as  a  people  of  grace,  and  every  gracious  good  that  is  bestowed  upon  men, 
is  referred  to  the  divine  will,  which  is  quite  independent  of  all  human  and 
tempor.al  conditions.  The  New  Testament  shares  the  same  view.  The 
church,  called  of  God  in  Christ,  has  proceeded  from  the  divine  eternal  elec¬ 
tion.  This  conviction,  in  which  all  parties  in  the  Christian  church  are 
united,  rests  upon  two  convictions:  (i)  Sin  makes  the  will  unfree,  so  that, 
although  salvation  must  be  wrought  in  an  ethical  way,  it  can  only  be  explained 
as  the  effect  of  a  creative,  eternal  will  of  God,  working  by  election.  (2)  The 
infinite  goodness  of  God  which  operates  graciously. 

The  ideas  thus  expressed  are  all,  says  Schultz,  that  are  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  real  religious  interest  of  the  church.  Other  questions  which  arise  need 
an  answer  only  because  incorrect  answers  may  tend  to  cloud  the  Christian’s 
confidence.  After  a  sharp  criticism  of  both  Augustine  and  Pelagius,  Schultz 
comes  to  his  own  views.  God  sincerely  and  earnestly  desires  the  salvation 
of  all  sinful  men.  We  cannot  accept  a  secret  will  of  God  of  a  contrary  na¬ 
ture.  All  passages  which  teach  that  the  loss  of  certain  men  is  included  in  the 
divine  decree,  teach,  when  more  closely  considered,  simply  that  the  divine 
government  embraces  evil  men  and  their  fate.  It  is  equally  plain  from  Scrip¬ 
ture  that  the  will  of  God  does  not  necessarily  produce  the  salvation  of  all 
men.  “  The  faith  of  the  individual,  as  well  as  his  part  in  the  work  of  salva¬ 
tion  in  general,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cause  of  the  divine  decree,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  for  example,  of  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  but  it  is  comprehended 
in  the  divine  will  to  save  and  in  the  divine  operation.  How  this  is  to  be  met¬ 
aphysically  conceived  is  never  explained  in  the  Scriptures.”  While  is 

often  used  in  a  more  general  sense,  that  /xXoyij  which  is  revealed  in  the  ac¬ 
tual  xX^ms,  rests  upon  the  eternal  will  of  God  which  foreknows  the  individ¬ 
ual,  defines  and  orders  his  course  of  life,  i.  e.,  includes  his  personality  and  his 
relations  in  life,  and  his  way  to  salvation.  But  it  is  not  to  be  explained 
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except  as  lying  in  the  secrets  of  the  divine  good  pleasure  (evdoxla).  But 
election  does  not  conduct  a  man  irresistibly  to  salvation.  In  fact  all  idea 
of  irresistible  operation  is  excluded  by  the  freedom  of  man.  Election  is  the 
election  of  divine  paternal  love,  which  has  for  its  object  the  erection  of  the 
“kingdom  of  God.”  Hence,  while  it  cannot  be  determined  by  conceptions 
of  the  worth  of  one  individual  in  distinction  from  another,  it  cannot  be  a  will 
involving  destruction  to  the  “non-elect.”  The  individual  is  not  a  means 
but  an  end  (Zweck  nicht  Millet).  If  this  is  inconsistent  with  infral.apsarianism, 
much  more  does  it  make  supralapsarianism  wholly  unthinkable  without  the 
further  idea  of  universalism.  Neither  can  the  atoning  work  of  Christ  be  con¬ 
ceived  as  limited. 

The  eternal  electing  will  of  God  has  reference,  then,  to  the  “kingdom  of 
God,”  and  hence  it  follows  that  the  ethical  and  religious  conditions  of  the 
kingdom  must  be  complied  with.  Hence  it  must  pass  through  the  course  of 
an  historical  development,  and  at  any  time  can  be  only  imperfectly  realized ; 
and  it  must  reckon  with  the  possibility  of  the  resistance  of  individuals.  The 
humanity  of  men  with  all  that  it  involves  (free  will,  etc.)  is  the  product  of 
the  divine  will.  The  real  point  of  controversy,  says  Schultz,  is  whether  the 
divine  will  irresistibly  overcomes  the  inner  opposition  of  the  individual.  To 
this  topic  he  therefore  devotes  additional  attention. 

In  many  respects  God  works  irresistibly,  as  when  he  creates  the  world 
and  sets  limits  to  our  powders  in  it.  But  in  that  process  from  the  slavery  in 
which  the  natural  man  is  in  spite  of  his  formjil  freedom,  unto  real  freedom 
and  to  the  spiritual  man,  there  must  be  a  moment  where  the  divine  will  is 
not  irresistible,  if  this  process  is  to  be  an  inner  and  ethical  one.  Thus  the 
purpose  of  God  is  the  irresistible  realization  of  his  plan  of  salvation  among 
men,  but  while  the  election  of  the  redeemed  is  to  be  understood  as  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  free  gracious  wdll  of  God,  the  final  destiny  of  the  condemned  is 
the  operation  of  this  w'ill  only  so  far  as  it  has  limited  itself  by  the  bounds  of 
human  development.  Every  member  of  the  true  church  of  Christ  knows  that 
he  was  elected,  i.  e.,  he  knows  that  his  faith  was  not  the  cause  of  his  election, 
but  that  it  became  possible  in  consequence  of  the  election.  Yet  such  a  man 
is  not  withdrawn  from  the  real  possibility  of  apostasy. 

We  pass  without  further  comment,  reserving  w'hat  we  may  have  to  say  to 
the  close  of  the  article,  to  the  great  topic  of  the  nature  of  Christ,  reviewing 
in  anticipation  Schultz’s  statements  upon  the  Trinity.  The  leading  idea 
under  which  this  doctrine  is  discussed  seems  to  be  that  which  is  embodied  in 
the  remark^  that  “  three  self-conscious  and  self-determining  persons,  which 
partake  of  the  divine  essence,  are  three  Gods.”  Here,  again,  the  error  which 
Schultz  seeks  to  avoid  is  the  same  as  that  which  has  been  continually  in  the 
minds  of  New  England  theologians  since  the  Unitari.an  controversy.  Under 
the  guidance  of  this  idea,  he  says:  “The  word  of  God  is  the  revelation  of 
his  personal  will.  Since  God  is  love,  and  since  therefore  self-impartation 
belongs  to  his  essence,  his  word  must  be  eternal  in  him.  John  i.  i,  .  .  , 

^  At  the  close  of  §  16. 
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denominates  God’s  personal  eternal  will  to  reveal  himself  the  eternal  world¬ 
forming  divine  Logos.  ...  A  distinct  personality  in  connection  with 
the  one  personal  God,  it  was  not  in  his  mind  to  teach.  .  .  .  But  the 

Logos  is  personally  operative  as  the  will  of  a  personality  to  reveal  himself. 
It  is  a  substance  (Wesenheit)  in  God,  eternal,  necessary,  conditioning  the 
being  of  God.  And  since  God  is  a  free  conscious  personality,  his  will  to  reveal 
himself  must  be  as  much  objective  (gegenstdndlich)  as  it  is  something  con¬ 
tained  in  himself.”  In  the  same  way  the  Spirit  is  “the  unity  of  conscious, 
originating  (zwecksetzende)  forces,  in  which  God’s  personality  possesses  itself. 

.  .  .  The  church  is  the  earthly  realization  of  this  Spirit  in  the  world,  which 
Sprit  can  only  attain  truly  existence  (Dasein)  in  the  world,  when  the  Word 
of  God  is  revealed  among  men.  .  .  .  The  Spirit  is  never  represented  in 

the  Scriptures  as  a  separate  personality  .  .  .  but  as  the  Spirit  of  the  per¬ 
sonality,  personally  operative,  in  God  and  of  God,  .  .  .  objective  to 

God.” 

All  this  might  be  taken  for  a  new  way  of  putting  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  not  more  objectionable  than  some  of  the  methods  which  orthodox 
divines  have  adopted.  The  true  meaning  is  clear,  however,  when  we  turn  to 
the  treatment  of  the  nature  of  Christ. 

The  construction  of  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  must  also  begin 
with  the  idea  of  the  “kingdom  of  God.”  It  is  only  in  connection  with  its 
founder  that  the  kingdom  assumes  in  the  eyes  of  its  members  reality.  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  full  revelation  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  thus  the  perfect  example 
of  that  communion  with  God  which  is  the  goal  of  the  “kingdom.”  Apart 
from  him,  therefore,  the  kingdom  represents  only  an  ideal,  a  purpose,  but  not 
something  already  perfectly  realized.  Hence  belief  in  the  kingdom  itself 
must  include  belief  in  its  founder,  and  from  the  necessities  of  this  belief  all 
dogmatic  propositions  as  to  Christ  take  their  origin. 

In  setting  forth  the  biblical  ground  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  Schultz 
sums  up  the  Old  Testament  doctrine  in  the  form  that  the  righteousness  and  wis¬ 
dom  of  God,  in  which  his  omnipotence  works,  appear  in  a  true  human  person¬ 
ality,  who  is  filled  W'ith  the  Spirit  of  God.  As  such,  he  has  in  himself  the 
inner  ground  of  “  divinity.”  In  the  New  Testament,  it  is  first  evident  that 
Jesus  sought  to  make  his  own  person  an  object  of  faith,  but  this  only  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  “  kingdom  of  God.”  At  the  same  time  nothing  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Gospels  to  contradict  the  idea  of  a  genuine  human  and  individual 
personality.  The  apostles  took  their  point  of  departure  w’ith  the  risen  Christ. 
This  Lord,  exalted  to  divine  power,  is  “God,”  but  this  through  the  grace  of 
God,  and  the  one  God,  the  Father  of  the  church,  remains  also  the  Father  of 
Christ,  and  his  Lord  and  God.  Paul’s  theology  also  begins  at  this  point,  but 
affirms  a  real  assumption  of  the  flesh,  which  is,  however,  not  the  substance  of 
Christ’s  personality,  which  is  to  be  understood  only  in  the  light  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  and  ascension.  In  those  events  the  true,  eternal  essence  of  Christ  is 
expressed,  and  this  essence  is  expressed  by  Paul  in  the  form  of  a  real  pre-ex¬ 
istence.  John  makes  the  divinity  which  is  in  Christ  the  same  as  that  which 
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appears  in  the  church.  It  is  the  realization  of  the  idea  of  the  “kingdom.” 
The  church  knows  that  in  Christ  it  has  a  perfect  revelation  of  the  Father; 
and  so  the  divinity  of  Christ  in  John  is  the  expression  of  the  idea  that  in 
Christ  the  eternal  life  of  God  has  been  incorporated  in  humanity  for  its  salva¬ 
tion,  without  God’s  ceasing  to  be  God.  “  Since  Christ  reveals  and  realizes 
the  loving  purpose  of  God  for  humanity  with  creative  power,  and  has  thereby 
terminated  for  his  church  the  legal  dispensation  with  its  curse,  and  freed  us 
from  slavery  to  the  world,  his  work,  religiously  considered,  is  (i)  the  com¬ 
plete  self-revelation  of  the  will  of  God  with  respect  to  men,  (2)  the  complete 
revelation  of  the  love  and  faithfulness  of  God  even  towards  sinners  who  re¬ 
pent  of  their  sins,  and  (3)  the  moral  revelation  of  the  dominion  of  God  over 
the  world.  And  since  all  this  is  connected  with  the  human  historical  person  of 
Jesus,  and  apart  from  that  is  not  to  be  experienced,  this  human  person,  nec¬ 
essarily,  to  the  faith  of  the  church,  represents  God.”  Farther  on,  Schultz 
says,  “  Christ  can  only  be  God  of  God,  that  is  God’s  full  revelation,”  and 
defines  his  sonship  as  consisting  in  the  fact  that  he  is  “  the  world- creating  and 
world-ruling,  absolutely  supernatural  Love,  which  God  himself  is.”  His 
“pre-existence  is  only  ideal.” 

Of  the  work  of  Christ,  Schultz  has  no  positive  theory  to  present.  In 
reviewing  the  biblical  elements  of  the  doctrine,  he  sums  up  their  teaching  in 
the  following  paragraph:  “The  death  of  Christ  always  appears  as  the  conse¬ 
quence,  never  as  the  cause  of  the  love  of  God  for  sinners.  Its  purpose  is  the 
sanctification  of  the  church,  its  liberation  from  condemnation,  the  forgiveness 
of  its  sins,  and  its  elevation  to  the  immediate  presence  of  God.  .  .  .  Not 

pain,  but  obedience  constitutes  the  merit  of  Christ’s  death.  The  righteous¬ 
ness  of  God  is  not  done  away  with,  but  realized  by  this  offering.”  In  the 
dogmatic  treatment  of  the  subject,  Schultz  distinguishes  two  parts  in  the  work 
of  Christ,  redemptive  and  atoning.  The  redemptive  work  is  the  prophetic  work 
of  Christ,  by  which  he  introduces  a  voluntary  factor,  in  harmony  with  the 
plan  of  God,  and  superior  to  the  motive  forces  of  the  world,  viz.,  the  Spirit 
of  God,  into  the  heart  of  man.  The  atoning  work  is  thus  expressed:  “  In 
order  to  reconcile  his  church,  Christ  had  (O  to  exhibit  a  human  life  in  com¬ 
plete  harmony  with  God,  and  righteous  before  him,  as  the  condition  of  a  re¬ 
newed  life  on  the  part  of  sinners;  (2)  to  acknowledge  the  condemnation  of 
the  wrath  of  God  against  the  old  man  and  take  this  upon  himself,  in  order, 
by  faith  and  love,  to  convert  it  into  free  suffering.  .  .  .  Thus  he  becomes 

a  perfect  priest,  and  then  offers  the  highest  offering,  his  own  person,  to  God 
and  to  his  purpose  of  love.  By  taking  upon  himself  the  death  of  a  malefactor, 
imposed  by  the  law,  he  enters  into  the  complete  misery  of  the  old  man,  fallen 
under  the  law,  and  converts  this  into  a  free  act  of  love  and  faith,  certain  of 
the  love  of  God  and  revealing  the  same.”  Thus  the  death  of  Christ  is  not  a 
mere  historical  fact,  but  a  dogmatic  necessity. 

We  can  touch  upon  but  one  topic  more,  that  of  human  sin.  The  univer¬ 
sality  of  sin  follows  from  the  certainty  which  Christians  have  that  the  only 
door  of  entrance  into  the  “kingdom  of  God  ”  is  the  new  birth.  The  first 
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view  which  the  sinner  obtains  of  sin  is  under  the  form  of  actual  opposition  to 
the  revealed  will  of  God  in  individual  cases,  which  spriiifjs  from  the  self-as¬ 
serting  will  of  his  own  personality.  But  the  moral  inability  of  the  unregen¬ 
erate  exhibits  sin  as  a  condition  of  the  will,  as  habitual  sin.  The  principle 
of  sin  is  neither  selfishness  alone,  nor  sensuousness  alone,  but  both.  Sin  is 
only  in  the  will,  never  the  nature.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  guilt,  the 
feeling  of  personal  responsibility  as  a  condition  of  subjection  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  God  for  what  has  its  origin  in  nothing  but  in  one’s  own  will. 

We  have  thus  passed  in  hasty  review  the  principal  ideas  advanced  in 
Schultz’s  “Dogmatik.”  There  remain  many  incidental  remarks  of  interest  and 
value,  and  there  are  entire  doctrines,  which  we  have  not  treated,  and  which 
would  rew'ard  an  examination;  but  the  limits  of  a  review  forbid. 

In  endeavoring,  in  conclusion,  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  ol  the  real  value 
of  the  system,  we  find  that  there  are  three  principal  errors  into  which  Schultz 
has  fallen.  The  first  of  these  is  the  separation  between  the  historical  and  the 
ide.al  which  pervades  the  entire  system,  and  at  times  seems  almost  to  be  an 
absolute  separation.  What  interests  Schultz  is  the  complex  of  ideas  which  Christ¬ 
ianity  conveys,  and  he  fixes  his  eye  so  exclusively  upon  these  that  the  histori¬ 
cal  facts  which  form  the  material  channel  through  which  they  are  conveyed, 
are  first  obscured  to  the  attention,  and  then  ignored,  if  not  denied.  A  strik¬ 
ing  example  of  this  is  seen  in  his  treatment  of  the  resurrection  and  ascension 
of  Christ.  The  ideal  contents  of  these  events,  that  God  accepted  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  Jesus,  Schultz  firmly  believes,  but  the  facts  themselves,  “so  far  as  they 
express  different  historical  occurrences,  are  exposed  historically  and  exegetically 
to  great  difficulties,  and  have  for  dogmatics  no  real  interest.’’  And  this  he 
says  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  quotes  the  passage  of  Paul’s,  “  If  Christ  hath 
not  been  raised,  your  faith  is  vain;  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins.’’  In  this  is  manifest 
very  clearly  the  fact  that  the  system,  though  written  by  a  distinguished  rep¬ 
resentative  of  “  biblical  theology,’’  is  not  biblical  and  not  exegetical.  In  the 
same  way,  the  treatment  of  miracles  is  exceedingly  ambiguous  and  hazy.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  decide  whether  Schultz  believes  that  objective  mira¬ 
cles  were  wrought  or  not.  Their  possibility,  as  a  question  relating  to  natural 
science  and  metaphysics,  “  has  no  interest ’’  for  dogmatics.  Their  religious 
significance,  that  is,  the  fact  that  certain  men  were  excited  by  remarkable 
events  to  fresh  and  living  views  of  truth,  is  the  all-important  consideration. 
Hence,  whether  he  denies  them  or  not,  he  will  lay  no  farther  weight  upon 
them.  Asa  proof  of  inspiration,  though  God  in  Isaiah  appeals  to  prophecy, 
and  Jesus  to  his  works,  they  can  “never’’  be  employed.  The  theory  of  in¬ 
spiration,  also,  is  a  mere  a  priori  structure.  The  evidently  human  elements  in 
the  books  of  the  Bible  are  apparently  assumed  to  prove  that  it  is  human  in 
the  sense  that  all  other  books  are,  except,  possibly,  that  the  revealed  ideas 
there  contained  should  be  said  to  lift  it  out  of  all  comparison  with  ordinary 
books.  But  the  questions.  What  are  the  facts?  What  is  the  relation  of  the 
promised  Spirit  to  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament?  are  not  discussed. 
Thus  again  the  unbiblical  character  of  the  system  is  exposed.  More  import- 
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ant,  if  possible,  is  the  influence  of  this  error  upon  the  conception  which 
Schultz  advances  of  the  work  of  Christ.  Christianity  is  designed  to  produce 
a  holy  life  by  means  of  correct  ideas  about  sin,  God,  and  duty.  It  brings 
men  into  fellowship  with  God;  but  this  is  a  fellowship,  not  of  personal  com¬ 
munion,  but  of  kindred  aim,  and  this  aim  depends  in  the  first  instance  upon 
right  ideas.  Hence  the  emphasis  is  upon  the  prophetic  office  of  Christ,  and 
hence  there  is  no  necessity  for  his  deity,  which  is  left  out  of  the  system. 
And  faith  in  him  is  substantially  acceptance  of  him  as  a  teacher,  not  choice 
of  him  as  divine  King. 

The  second  error  lies  in  the  conception  adopted  of  the  “  kingdom  of  God.” 
It  is  perfectly  right  to  m.'ike  the  “kingdom”  a  leading  theological  idea.  It 
is  an  invisible  kingdom,  and  only  in  the  light  of  this  fact,  can  many  doctrines 
of  the  system  be  studied.  At  this  point  Congregalionalists,  who  have  always 
laid  emphasis  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  regenerate  church,  can  only  sympa¬ 
thize  with  Schultz.  Hut  the  “kingdom”  is  substantially  only  a  fellowship, 
and  everything  not  immediately  bearing  upon  the  fellowship  as  an  agreement 
of  will  is  excluded,  or  tends  to  be  excluded.  Hence,  as  God  is  concerned 
with  the  kingdom  only  in  his  economical  trinity,  Schultz  identifies  that  eco- 
nomicjil  trinity  with  the  entire  trinity,  and  thus  falls  into  Sabelli.anism ;  while 
at  every  subsequent  point,  the  Christian  system  as  a  system  of  knowledge  of 
divine  realities  is  limited  to  those  realities  which  bear  immediately  upon  the 
practical  establishment  of  the  church.  The  system  is  therefore  a  curtailed 
one. 

The  third  error  lies  in  what  I  think  I  must  call  the  sh.allowness  with 
which  the  whole  system  is  conceived.  It  is  enough  to  settle  the  case  ad¬ 
versely  against  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  trinity  that  three  persons  are  three 
gods  and  that  there  c.innot  be  three  gods.  The  treatment  of  this  theme  re¬ 
minds  one  strongly  of  the  early  Massachusetts  Unitarians.  That  was  their 
argumentation,  insisteil  upon  and  reiterated,  and  they  deemed  it  .absolutely  con¬ 
clusive.  but  it  could  not  convince  the  mass  of  Christian  believers.  Tavlor 
said  in  reply  substantially,  that  the  fundamental  Unitarian  error  consisted  in 
pretending  to  be  able  to  decide  positively  that  the  trinitarian  conceptions  are 
impossible  a  priori.  Unitarians  take,  said  he,  the  common  phenomenal  con¬ 
ception  of  being  as  the  only  and  universal  concejilion,  and  then  affirm  that  it 
excludes  tripersonality.  So  with  Schultz.  Reverence  for  the  products  of  the 
thinking  of  the  ages  and  careful  efl'ort  to  understand  the  deep  thoughts  of  the 
leaders  of  the  church  arc  not  ch.aracteristic  of  his  work. 

It  is  a  pleasanter  task  to  dwell,  as  we  now  turn  to  do,  upon  some  of  his 
merits.  Of  these  I  shall  mention  first  the  great  merit  that  he  brings  out  in 
clear  statement  the  proper  conception  of  God  as  a  truly  moral  being  possessed 
of  a  character,  and  that  essentially  love.  Here  an  immense  advance  is  made 
upon  all  those  former  doctrinal  definitions  which  either  denied  to  God  any 
charencter  of  which  man  could  judge,  or  referred  his  actions  to  his  arbitrary 
will,  as  if  that  made  right  right.  Vet  the  absolute  clearness  of  our  New  Eng¬ 
land  writers  Schultz  has  not  completely  attained.  For  example,  he  says^ 
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that  God’s  omniscience  determined  by  his  love  is  infinite  goodness;  but  de¬ 
termined  by  his  holiness  is  righteousness.  Yet  holiness  and  love  are  the  same 
thing,  as  Schultz  elsewhere  sees.  ^ 

A  second  merit,  and  a  great  one,  is  the  broad  way  in  which  the  problem 
of  evil  is  treated.  We  are  at  once  reminded  of  Taylor’s  forms  of  statements 
and  general  results.  When  Schultz  speaks  of  God’s  creating  the  “  world  as 
a  world,”  this  means  substantially  the  same  as  Taylor’s  “  system,”  and 
“moral  system.”  The  strong  evangelical  character  of  these  sections,  pre¬ 
serving  everything  of  the  substance  of  the  church  theology  which  is  good, 
ought  also  to  be  warmly  acknowledged.  The  control  of  the  government  of 
God  over  the  free  will,  the  inability  of  men,  the  initiating  operation  of  the 
grace  of  God  making  faith  possible,  the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  divine  election,  the  supernatural  character  of  the  new  birth,  are 
all  clearly  and  unequivocally  expressed. 

A  third  merit  is  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  freedom  of  the  will ;  yet  it 
will  have  been  noticed  by  any  one  familiar  with  our  own  divines  that  the 
perfect  clearness  of  statement  to  be  found  in  them  is  not  reached  by  Schultz. 
The  terms,  which  in  condescension  to  the  historical  usage  of  the  church  many 
have  retained  even  when  they  rejected  the  ideas  originally  conveyed  by  them, 
such  as  “  inability”  “  bondage  ”  etc.,  should  have  been  discarded  in  so  rad¬ 
ical  a  statement  of  the  doctrines  as  Schultz  has  attempted.  In  fact,  the  will  is 
free  so  that  it  has  at  every  moment  all  the  freedom  and  power  which  it  has  at 
any  moment,  so  far  as  the  met.aphyaical  faculty,  and  strict  power  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Hl.se  man  is  not  .alw.ays  and  equally  responsible.  The  question  of 
the  practical  use  which  is  and  will  be  made  of  the  freedom  is  another  matter. 
This  thought  Schultz  has  either  not  perceived,  or  else  has  failed  to  make  clear. 

A  last  merit  which  I  will  mention  is  the  character  of  the  definitions  of 
sin.  In  them  he  avoids  the  .\ugustinian  confusion  as  to  guilt,  and  the  errors 
upon  sinful  nature  which  have  .so  long  disfigured  our  Calvinistic  systems,  as 
well  as  the  Lutheran,  thereby  emphasizing,  rather  than  obscuring,  the  true 
guilt  and  heinousness  of  sin. 

In  other  words,  upon  .nil  the  topics  of  anthropology,  Schultz  has  done 
exceedingly  good  work,  in  which  every  one  who  regards  the  work  accom¬ 
plished  upon  these  themes  in  New  England  as  valuable,  must  rejoice.  The 
rest  of  the  system  is,  in  our  opinion,  bad.  Hut  the  failure  at  other  points, 
however  vital,  should  not  lead  us  to  deny  the  good  done  here. 

Such  is  the  system  which  a  low  view  of  revelation,  and  the  denial  of 
inspiration  have  pro.luced.  It  contains  enough  doubtless  for  the  salvation  of 
men;  but  how  meagre  has  the  rejection  of  these  important  principles  left  it! 

Hrank  Hugh  Foster. 


^  F.  17,  paragraph  7. 
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What  is  Reality?  An  Inquiry  as  to  the  Reasonableness  of  Natural  Re¬ 
ligion,  and  the  Naturalness  of  Revealed  Religion.  By  Francis  Howe 

Johnson.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Company. 

1891.  (Pp.  xxvii,  510.  5^x354.) 

Every  page  of  this  volume  bears  marks  of  close  thought  and  consecutive 
reasoning,  and  the  whole  shows  a  wide  range  of  reading  and  study  on 
the  part  of  the  author.  A  perusal  of  the  volume  cannot  but  be  of  great 
value  in  winning  to  Christian  ways  of  thought  such  as  have  become  en¬ 
tangled  in  many  of  the  bald  forms  of  materialism  connected  with  much  of 
the  scientific  research  of  the  present  day. 

In  Mr.  Johnson’s  definition,  man  himself,  in  his  own  conscious  existence, 
is  made  “  the  reality  from  which  all  his  knowledge  takes  its  start.”  From 
his  own  consciousness  of  personal  reality  he  looks  both  downwards  to  nature 
and  upwards  to  the  Supreme  Being.  Man  himself  is  a  microcosm.  As  a 
unity  he  ‘‘embraces  within  his  physical  organization  countless  myriads  of 
beings  that  are  somehow  the  constituents  of  his  being  and  the  servants  of  his 
will.  Herein  is  the  great  mystery  of  personality”  (p.  222).  This  double- 
faced  fact  presents  the  two  essential  aspects  of  reality.  The  unity  of  the 
human  consciousness  amid  the  multiplicity  of  its  subordinate  elements  is  a 
great  mystery,  but  only  in  its  relation  to  other  facts.  “  In  itself  it  remains 
the  essential  fact  of  the  world — the  one  thing  that  we  are  absolutely  sure  of. 
But  the  other  facts  remain  also.  The  ego  rests  upon,  and  embraces  within 
itself,  a  multitude  of  subordinate  beings”  (p.  224).  In  some  respects  Mr. 
Johnson’s  theory  is  akin  to  that  of  Leibnitz,  who  maintained  that  the  world 
is  an  aggregate  of  atomic  souls.  In  the  beginning  of  one  of  his  chapters,  he 
pertinently  says,  ‘‘  There  are  real  things  in  the  world  that  are  more  difficult 
to  conceive  of  than  atomic  souls”  (p.  193). 

By  means  of  this  view  of  nature  the  author  thinks  himself  able  to  sym¬ 
bolize  more  nearly  than  can  be  done  in  any  other  way,  the  true  relation  to 
each  other  of  the  immanency  and  the  transcendency  of  the  Divine  Being. 
The  human  ego  in  its  relations  to  the  bodily  organism  to  which  it  is  attached 
is  both  transcendent  and  immanent.  All  this  helps  the  author  to  entertain  a 
theistic  view  of  evolution. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  Bible,  while  confining  the  word  ‘‘infallible”  to 
acts  of  the  Creator  himself,  Mr.  Johnson  still  seems  to  give  to  Scripture  all 
the  qualities  which  are  necessary  in  making  it  the  ultimate  appeal  in  matters 
of  religious  faith.  The  following  is  his  comprehensive  statement  of  the  case  : 
‘‘ The  Bible  is  a  collection  of  writings  specially  superintended  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  specially  co-ordinated,  by  that  superintendence,  to  the  spiritual 
requirements  of  man  in  all  ages.  The  forms  in  which  it  is  presented  are 
those  best  calculated  to  promote  our  spiritual  growth,  and,  further,  it  will 
accomplish  for  mankind  that  which  it  was  intended  to  accomplish  in  so  far 
only  as  those  to  whom  it  comes  are  faithful  in  the  study  of  its  truths  and  in 
efforts  to  realize  them  through  practice”  (p.  424). 

To  some  of  the  author’s  statements  in  relation  to  the  fall  of  man  we 
should  take  exception  ;  as,  where  he  says,  ‘‘  What  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
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of  emphasizing  as  the  fall  was  the  result  of  the  rise  of  man.”  Later,  he 
designates  “  the  entrance  of  Christianity  into  the  world  as  a  fall  ”  (pp.  450, 
461).  But  upon  carefully  measuring  all  the  qualifying  statements,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  this  and  the  ordinary  view  is  not  so  great  as  it  would  at  first 
seem  to  be.  Such  a  fall  as  took  place  in  the  case  of  man  is  indeed  possible 
only  upon  the  attainment  of  the  high  moral  prerogatives  which  characterize 
the  race.  Of  this  attainment  temptation  and  liability  to  fall  is  a  necessary 
result.  We  should  simply  differ  from  the  author  in  his  extension  of  the  word 
“result”  to  the  actual  fall.  The  moral  enlightenment  would  have  come 
from  the  trial,  without  the  fall,  if  man  had  so  chosen.  And  such  we  believe 
to  be  the  explanation  of  later  statements  in  the  volume,  in  which  the  stimu¬ 
lating  results  of  the  fall  are  said  to  be  continuously  repeated. 

Evolution  :  its  Nature,  its  Evidences,  and  its  Relation  to  Re¬ 
ligious  Thought.  By  Joseph  I.e  Conte,  author  of  “  Religion  and 
Science,”  etc.,  and  Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural  History  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California.  Second  Edition,  revised.  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Company.  1891.  (Pp.  xxii,  382. 

The  appearance  of  a  second  and  revised  edition  of  this  important  work 
is  a  favorable  indication  of  the  lines  of  progress  in  modern  thought.  Science 
and  religion  are  now  more  than  ever  ready  to  lie  down  together.  Professor 
Le  Conte,  while  one  of  the  most  eminent  geologists  of  the  world,  is  also  an 
earnest  defender  of  the  Christian  revelation ;  so  that  in  perusing  his  writings 
the  reader  may  at  the  same  time  feel  safe  in  accepting  his  statement  of  scien¬ 
tific  facts  (if  not  all  the  deductions  drawn  from  them),  and  will  not  fear  being 
shocked  by  any  sinister  assault  upon  the  foundations  of  Christian  faith  and 
hope. 

The  first  271  pages  of  the  volume  are  taken  up  with  a  presentation  of 
the  scientific  argument  sustaining  the  theory  of  a  derivative  origin  of 
species.  In  this  part,  pictorial  illustrations  abound  and  the  c.ase  from 
the  scientific  point  of  view  is  stated  with  much  fulness  and  with  rare  cogency. 
The  special  topic  of  the  title  is  taken  up  in  the  third  pait,  and  occupies  one 
hundred  pages.  At  the  outset  the  author  m.akes  it  clear  that  evolution  is  not 
in  itself  necessarily  materialistic  in  its  philosophy.  The  evolution  of  modem 
science  does  not  difier  essentially  from  that  with  winch  common  thought 
has  all  along  been  lamiliar.  The  development  of  the  individual,  from  a  germ 
almost  infinitesimal  in  size  and  absolutely  devoid  of  spiritual  qualities,  into  a 
human  form  endowed  with  all  human  capabilities,  is  as  strongly  suggestive 
of  materialism  as  vroulr!  be  the  fact  of  the  development  of  the  human 
species  from  ?.  lower  older  of  animals,  if  that  should  ever  be  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all.  The  question  of  materialism  turns  on  the  more  funda¬ 
mental  question  concerning  the  relation  of  God  to  nature. 

Professor  Le  Conte’s  views  of  the  relation  of  God  to  nature  are  those 
incorporated  in  the  word  “immanent.”  According  to  this  view,  God  does 
not  stand  aloof  from  nature,  nor  is  nature  a  mere  emanation  of  the  divine 
essence.  As  Professor  Le  Conte  works  out  this  conception,  with  all  his 
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qualifying  definitions,  it  is  perfectly  in  harmony  with  orthodox  Christianity. 
But  we  fail  to  see  the  special  advantage  of  his  terminology.  It  would  seem 
easier  to  add  the  few  qualifying  phrases  to  the  ordinary  modes  of  expression, 
so  as  to  make  them  come  into  harmony  with  the  new  ideas,  than  to  create 
new  forms  cf  statement  and  undertake  to  familiarize  the  world  with  them. 
For  example;  according  to  the  views  of  those  who  advocate  the  doctrine  of 
the  divine  immanency,  the  laws  of  nature  are  merely  the  more  uniform 
methods  of  continuous  divine  activity.  They  are  like  the  more  permanent 
lines  of  policy  upon  which  a  government  enters  when  acting  under  consti¬ 
tutional  restrictions.  According  to  this,  view,  at  the  beginning  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  God  set  out  on  certain  lines  of  activity  to  which  he  purposed  continu¬ 
ously  to  adhere.  It  is  this  continuous  activity  along  certain  lines  that  fur¬ 
nishes  us  whiit  we  call  material  substances  and  the  laws  of  nature — a  view 
which  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  high  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
decrees,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  material  things. 

Now  we  cannot  see  but  that  this  invariable  purpose  in  the  creative  act 
produces  permanent  realities  which  can  be  treated  in  every  respect  like  the 
so-called  substances  of  ordinary  parlance.  It  is  of  little  account  what  the 
algebraic  sign  for  them  is.  In  any  event,  they  will  be  used  in  the  equation 
as  exactly  alike,  and  we  see  no  advantage  in  the  substitution  of  the  new  sign. 
What,  for  example,  is  the  advantage  of  saying,  as  our  author  does,  that 
“the  forces  of  Nature  are  different  forms  of  his  [God’s]  energy  acting  di¬ 
rectly  at  all  times  and  in  all  pl.ices.  The  laws  of  Nature  are  the  modes  of 
operation  of  the  omnipresent  divine  energy,  invariable  because  he  is  perfect. 
The  objects  of  Nature  are,  objectified,  externalized — materialized  states  of 
divine  consciousness,  or  divine  thoughts  objectified  by  the  divine  will  ”  ? 
This  is  all  very  well  said,  but  the  language  contains  no  more  meaning  than 
theologians  have  ordinarily  conveyed  by  the  simple  phrase  “  God  is  the  crea¬ 
tor  and  the  sustainer  of  the  universe.”  The  perfection  of  God,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  I’roftssor  Le  Conte’s  statement,  gives  invariability  to  certain 
forms  of  divine  activity,  is  merely  the  perfection  of  wisdom  in  the  act  of 
creation.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  as  before  remarked,  to  see  how  Professor 
Le  Conte’s  “materialized  states  of  divine  consciousness”  differ  from  the 
“materi.al  substances”  of  ordinary  philosophers. 

Nor  can  we  fully  agree  with  the  author  in  his  criticisms  upon  the  ordin¬ 
ary  statement  of  the  relation  between  the  supernatural  and  the  natural  in  the 
production  of  miracles.  Professor  Le  Conte  well  says,  that,  “if  we  define 
Nature  as  phenomena  governed  by  physical  and  chemical  laws  and  forces, 
then  life  becomes  supernatural  and  miraculous — because  higher  than  Nature 
as  we  define  it;”  while  “if  we  reduce  the  phenomena  of  life  to  law  and  in¬ 
clude  these  also  in  our  definition  of  Nature,  but  limit  it  there,  then  the  free, 
self-determined  phenomena  of  reason  become  supernatural  because  above  our 
definition  of  Nature”  (p.  356).  But  in  our  definition  of  miracles,  it  is  proba¬ 
bly  best  to  draw  the  line  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  just  above 
the  limit  of  human  possibility  of  attainment.  A  miracle  is  an  event  which  is 
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both  supernatural  and  superhuman,  and  which  manifests  a  power  over  the 
combinations  of  natural  forces  which  only  God  may  be  supposed  to  possess. 

Professor  Le  Conte  brings  darkness  rather  than  light  into  the  discussion, 
therefore,  when  he  says  in  this  same  connection,  that  “miracle,  in  the  sense 
of  violation  of  law,  is  simply  impossible,  because  law  is  the  expression  of  the 
essential  nature  and  perfection  of  God.  It  is  as  impossible  for  God  to  per¬ 
form  a  miracle  in  this  sense  as  it  is  for  him  to  lie,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
viz.,  that  it  is  contrary  to  his  essential  nature”  (p.  356).  The  confusion  of 
thought  here  arises  from  the  two  senses  in  which  the  word  “law”  is  used. 
That  law  of  action  which  is  the  “expression  of  the  essential  nature  and  perfec¬ 
tion  of  God”  is  the  law  of  wisdom  and  benevolence  under  which  all  of  God’s 
activities  must  proceed.  Whatever  God  does,  is  right  and  good.  What  we 
call  miracles  do,  indeed,  come  under  this  law,  that  they  must  be  wisely 
adapted  to  the  promotion  of  the  highest  good  which  the  creation  itself  was 
intended  to  secure;  but  a  miracle  may  be  a  divine  interruption  of  the  course 
of  events  involved  in  the  operation  of  the  material  forces  of  the  universe 
without  impugning  the  wisdom  of  God  as  exhibited  in  the  original  creation. 
As  we  view  it,  there  may  be  an  impossibility  in  originally  so  adjusting  the 
material  forces  of  the  universe  to  the  wants  of  such  spiritual  natures  as 
men  possess  that  there  shall  be  no  further  need  of  readjustments.  The  de- 
istic  view  of  nature  is,  indeed,  open  to  all  the  objections  which  Professor  Le 
Conte  brings  against  it.  It  drives  God’s  activity  so  far  back  in  time  that  it 
makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  think  of  him  as  a  father  who  could  lend  an  ear 
to  our  prayer.  But  the  ordinary  theistic  view  does  not  commit  this  error. 
However  complicated  the  conceptions  of  material  forces  upon  this  view,  they 
are  supposed  to  be  interpenetrated  by  present  active  agencies  of  the  divine 
will  which  can  form  combinations  among  them  amply  adequate  to  secure,  on 
the  part  of  man,  a  sense  of  the  Creator’s  omnipresence,  while  he  is  ever  open 
to  those  more  direct  influences  whicli  the  human  spirit  may  feel  in  its  imme¬ 
diate  contact  with  God’s. 

But  these  criticisms  are  not  designed  to  disparage  the  philosophical  work 
of  the  distinguished  naturalist  who  has  favored  the  world  with  this  reverent 
and  profitable  volume.  The  perusal  of  it  cannot  fail  to  be  stimulating  and 
advantageous  to  all  classes  of  intelligent  readers. 

Pre-Organic  Evolution  and  the  Biblical  Idea  of  God:  An  Expo¬ 
sition  and  a  Criticism.  By  Charles  Chapman,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  Principal 

of  Western  College,  Plymouth.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark;  New 

York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  (Pp.  304.  $2.40. 

This  volume  contains  an  historical  introduction  tracing  the  progress  of 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  from  the  time  of  Diogenes  of  Appolonia  to  the 
present,  an  exposition  of  the  teachings  of  Herbert  Spencer,  and  a  criticism 
setting  forth  the  points  of  agreement  and  of  difference  between  Spencer’s 
Eternal  Reality  and  the  biblical  idea  of  God.  It  seeks  to  establish,  by  an 
exhaustive  argument,  that  the  fundamental  tenets  of  Spencer  are  in  harmony 
with  biblical  theism,  and  that  his  system  becomes  inconsistent  when  it  de- 
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parts  from  such  an  agreement.  Its  main  points  are :  that  absolutely  homo¬ 
geneous  matter  could  not  have  contained  resident  forces  tending  to  differen¬ 
tiation,  apart  from  intelligent  purpose;  that  the  initial  act  of  differentiation 
must  have  been  an  act,  not  merely  of  power,  but  of  Reason ;  and  that,  while 
we  may  not  expect  fully  to  understand  God,  it  is  illogical  to  speak  of  him  as 
unknowable.  It  sets  forth  the  fact  that  Mr.  Spencer's  ontology  is  the  very 
reverse  of  nihilism,  and  contends  that  from  his  own  premise  of  an  Eternal 
Reality  back  of  an  evolutionary  process,  may  be  deduced  certain  knowledge 
which  enables  us  to  think  of  the  Eternal  as  Rational  Will,  or,  in  other 
words,  as  Personality.  The  book  is  an  appreciative  and  discriminating 
critique  of  the  Spencerian  philosophy,  and  deserves  warm  commendation. 

Sermons  on  the  Way  of  Salvation.  By  Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney,  late 
President  of  Oberlin  College.  Oberlin,  Ohio:  Edward  J.  Goodrich.  1891. 
(Pp.  vii,  467.  Di'/.lYz.) 

The  publication  of  this  volume  is  another  indication  of  the  permanent 
influence  of  the  great  preacher  whose  life  became  so  closely  identified  with  the 
community  and  college  at  Oberlin.  For  the  most  part,  the  sermons  were 
preached  to  mixed  audiences  of  citizens  and  students,  and  were  equally  effec¬ 
tive  with  all  his  hearers.  As  originally  given,  they  were  spoken  without  notes, 
and  are  preserved  only  by  the  fortunate  circumstance  that  Professor  Cowles  was 
in  the  habit  of  taking  them  down  in  shorthand  for  publication  in  the  Oberlin 
Evangelist.  Even  then  they  are  not  given  verbatim,  but  only  in  an  abbrevi¬ 
ated  form.  Still,  the  marrow  has  been  preserved,  and  each  sermon  as  here  given 
is  as  long  as  one  ordinarily  hears  from  the  pulpits  of  the  present  day.  The 
subjects  cover  the  whole  range  of  the  redemptive  scheme,  and  are  treated 
with  that  logical  sequence,  tenderness  of  feeling,  and  richness  of  imagination 
which  characterize  all  the  discourses  of  the  distinguished  evangelist.  As  the 
preface  well  says,  “So  clear  was  Finney’s  conception  of  the  truth,  that  he 
was  unable  to  utter  an  obscure  sentence.  And  so  profound  was  his  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  justice  and  love  of  God,  and  of  the  unreasonableness  and  folly  of 
sin,  that  he  could  not  but  speak  with  inspiring  eloquence  when  beseeching 
men  to  be  reconciled  to  their  Lord  and  Saviour.’’ 

The  Gospel  of  St.  John.  By  Marcus  Dods,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Exeget 
ical  Theology,  New  College,  Edinburgh.  In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  I. 
New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son.  (Pp.  xvi,  388.  SJ^x3J^.)  $1.50. 

The  stamp  on  this  volume,  which  seems  to  have  passed  the  English  edi¬ 
tion  unchallenged,  promises  the  reader  an  exposition  of  the  first  twenty-four 
chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  but  the  book  does  not  indicate  that  add¬ 
ing  chapters  to  the  Gospel  of  John  is  any  part  of  Dr.  Dods’  alleged  heresy. 
The  Table  of  Contents  is  responsible  for  the  mistake.  The  first  eleven 
chapters  are  treated  in  this  volume,  bringing  the  exposition,  which  advances 
along  well-marked  theological  lines,  down  to  the  prophecy  of  Caiaphas,  and 
a  consideration  of  the  main  thoughts  of  the  atonement. 

The  book  begins  with  a  very  brief  introductory  note,  stating  the  plan  of 
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the  Gospel.  There  is  no  discussion  of  the  authorship.  Opinions  will  differ 
concerning  the  wisdom  of  omitting  the  discussion  of  so  important  a  ques¬ 
tion.  To  some  it  will  be  an  unexpected  relief  to  find  the  exposition  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  tacit  assumption  of  the  Johannine  authorship;  to  others  the 
omission  will  seem  serious.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  us  th.at  it  would  have 
been  better  to  meet  all  such  questions  squarely  and  treat  them  concisely. 
The  conquest  of  a  difficulty  is  usually  better  than  the  assumption  that  no 
difficulty  exists.  Difficult  points  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner  elsewhere  in 
the  book.  VVe  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  change  in  method  would  have 
made  the  book  more  serviceable  to  the  class  of  readers  by  whom  it  will 
mostly  be  read,  and  that  this  might  have  been  done  without  making  the  book 
unpleasantly  controversial. 

We  have  the  impression,  too,  that  this  book  does  not  show  quite  the 
theological  acumen  of  the  author’s  work  on  Genesis,  or  the  practical  direct¬ 
ness  of  that  on  First  Corinthians,  both  in  this  same  series.  The  critical 
matter  is  overbalanced  by  the  homiletical,  and  exposition  gives  place  to  illus¬ 
tration  and  rhetorical  development. 

When  this  has  been  said,  however,  there  remains  much  of  good  to  say 
about  the  volume.  The  author  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  his  task.  He 
handles  the  text  reverently,  and  draws  lessons  pr.actical  and  often  profound. 
The  great  doctrines  discussed  are  ably  wrought  out  and  skilfully  presented. 
The  book  is  not  without  value  as  a  commentary,  and  is  well  worth  its  cost  to 
any  one  who  loves  good  re.ading,  and  desires  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
truth. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Preaching.  Py  the  I.ate  Rev.  John  Ker, 
D.  I).,  Professor  of  Practical  Training  in  the  United  Presbyteri.an  Church, 
author  of  Sermons,  “I'lie  Psalms  in  History  and  Biography,”  etc.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Macewen,  M.  A.,  Balliol,  B.  I).,  Glasgow.  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Rev.  Win.  M.  Taylor,  I).  I).,  LL.  D.  New  York:  A.  C. 
Armstrong  and  Son.  (Pp.  407.  3j^x5J^.) 

The  Preachers  of  Scotland  from  the  Sixth  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  Twelfth  Series  of  the  Cunningham  Lectures.  By  William 
Garden  Blaikie,  D.  1).,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Apologetical  and  of  Pasto¬ 
ral  Theology,  New  College,  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark; 
New  York:  Scribner  and  Welford.  (Pp.  350.  6j^x3j^.) 

The  Scottish  Pulpit  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Present  Day.  By 
William  M.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Minister  of  the  Broadway  T.aberna- 
cle.  New  York  City,  author  of  ‘‘  Peter  the  Apostle,”  “  Elijah  the  Prophet,” 
“  David,  King  of  Israel,”  etc.  New  York  :  Harper  and  Brothers.  (Pp. 

287.  5x3^4-)  $1.25. 

The  two  volumes  by  Drs.  Ker  and  Blaikie  resemble  each  other  in  size, 
and  somewhat  also  in  method  of  treatment.  Dr.  Ker  begins  with  the  work 
of  the  prophets  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  traces  the  development  of  preach¬ 
ing  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  churches.  The  first  eight  chapters,  which  bring 
the  history  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  belong  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  study  of  preaching  in  any  country,  and  may  be  as  profitably 
read  in  connection  with  Dr.  Blaikie’s  book  as  that  of  Dr.  Ker.  The  remain- 
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der  of  tlie  book  is  occupied  with  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  German  pul¬ 
pit,  giving  of  each  period  and  preacher  an  account  not  unlike  that  which  Dr. 
Blaikie  gives  of  the  men  and  times  of  Scotland.  We  can  but  regret  that  Dr. 
Ker  has  not  left  material  for  a  volume  on  the  preachers  of  France, — a  subject 
to  which  he  had  given  much  study,  and  on  which  he  might  have  produced  a 
volume  in  every  respect  the  equal  of  the  one  before  us.  The  reader  feels  him¬ 
self  in  the  class-room  throughout.  The  form  of  the  lectures  is  nearly  that  in 
which  he  delivered  them  to  his  classes,  and  most  of  the  chapters  subjoin  ap¬ 
pendices  containing  critical  studies  of  specimen  sermons  by  the  respective 
preachers  of  whom  the  several  chapters  treat.  A  warm  evangelical  spirit 
pervades  the  whole.  Dr.  Blaikie’s  book  begins  with  St.  Patrick.  Of  course 
he  was  a  Scotchman  and  essentially  a  Protestant.  Out  of  the  little  that  is 
known  oi  him.  Dr.  Blaikie  makes  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  his  life,  and 
quotes  good  authority  for  the  probable  genuineness  of  “St.  Patrick’s  Hymn.” 
This  book  treats  more  of  the  preachers,  and  Dr.  Ker  more  of  their  preaching. 
Blaikie  gives  special  attention  to  doctrines,  while  Ker’s  st.andard  is  more 
strictly  homiletic.  Dr.  Blaikie  is  not  able  entirely  to  separate  his  two  chairs 
of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Apologetics.  The  view  he  gives  us  of  the  “  Mod¬ 
erates  ”  is  very  different  from  that  of  Dean  Stanley;  and  it  would  not  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  construct  from  this  volume  the  chief  features  of  his  entire  system  of 
theology.  An  appendix  contains  a  paper  on  the  preaching  needed  for  the 
present  time,  in  which  he  seems  to  indicate  that  the  model  modern  preacher 
would  be  a  combination  of  D.  L.  Moody  and  Joseph  Cook. 

Dr.  Taylor’s  little  book  is  less  of  a  history  than  Dr.  Blaikie's,  and  cov¬ 
ers  a  smaller  portion  of  the  field,  beginning  with  John  Knox,  and  not  dealing 
with  men  now  living.  It  is  a  genial,  earnest,  and  sympathetic  picture  of  the 
men  who  have  made  the  pulpit  of  Scotland  famous,  together  with  a  vivid  por- 
trayjil  of  Scottish  character,  and  a  brief  introductory  sketch  of  their  ecclesi¬ 
astical  history.  Dr.  Taylor’s  estimate  of  the  “  Moderates”  agrees  with  that 
of  Dr.  Blaikie.  His  quaint  humor,  his  lucid  style,  and  his  pride  in  the 
land  of  his  birth  make  this  a  most  interesting,  as  it  is  also  a  most  valuable 
volume.  For  all  the  works  above  noticed,  we  have  only  words  of  commenda¬ 
tion. 

Universal  Beliefs;  or.  The  Great  Consensus.  By  Rev.  E.  F.  Buir,  D. 

D.,  author  of  “  Ecce  Coelum,”  etc.  New  York:  American  Tract  So¬ 
ciety.  (Pp.  312.  5J^x3;^.)  $1.25. 

His  Star  in  the  East  :  A  Study  of  the  Early  Arian  Religions.  By  Leigh¬ 
ton  Parks,  Rector  of  Emmanuel  Church,  Boston.  Boston  and  New 

York:  Houghton,  Milllin,  and  Company.  (Pp.  292.  5J^x3j^.)  $1.50. 

These  two  books  seek  to  set  forth  the  underlying  harmony  of  all  relig¬ 
ions,  and  to  magnify  the  truth  which  is  common  to  all.  The  former  includes 
all  religions  in  its  induction :  the  latter  examines  more  minutely  the  religions 
of  India  alone.  The  former  holds  that  these  truths  are  the  common  posses¬ 
sion  of  mankind :  that  there  is  a  realm  of  supernatural  beings  at  whose  head 
is  one  personal  Being,  supremely  above  all  others,  who  is  active  in  human 


